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ON THE ORIGIN OF THE DRUIDS. 





” NO. 111. 
Warr respect to the Cimbri, many writers leave it unde- 
termined, whether they were a Gothic or a Celtic people. That 
the Cimmerii occupied Asia is not unknown ; and Diodorus Siculus, 
}. v. 309. writes, gach ties €v Trois madrainis sypdvors, Tovs Thy 
"Aciay dmticay xaradpapovrac, dvomatousvous 02 Kimeglous, TovTous ebvetty 
Bouxd rod yodvou tiv Ackiv QUeloavros, tv TH Tdv xarovmevwy KinBowy 
xgooyyouia, which accords with the authority of Herodotus 1. 1. 15. 
and identifies the Cimmerii with the Cimbn. But Appian calls 
the Cimbri Celts; certain of the Roman authors Gauls, and Pel- 
loutier, endeavouring to reconcile these colliding opinions, delivers 
asa canon, “Les Getres ETOIENT CELTEs. II suffira d’en 
produire une seule preuve. Les dix mille Barbares, dont Persée 
roi de Macedoine refusa le secours, sont appellés Getes par Ap- 
pien, Thraces par Dion, Gaulois et Celtes par Diodore de Sicile, 
Bastarnes par ‘Trogus Pompeius, Bastarnes et Gaulois par Tite- 
Live et par Polybe.” Yet, as Greeks and Romans troubled 
themselves but little about investigating radically the origin and 
antiquities of other nations, whom they accounted barbarous, it was 
hardly to be expected that they would examine the distinction, 
on which we have insisted ; and that the Cimbri were Goths seems 
probable from the weak foundation, on which they have been 
called Celts ;-—viz. the similarity of sound between their name and 
Cymry,-as has been proved by the learned translator of Mallet: 
“The word Cimber is resolvable mto a German word, which 
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means warrior; and the facility, with which the Cimbri made their 
way through Germany into Gaul, renders it probable, that they 
were rather a branch of the German people, than of a race in 
constant enmity with them, like the Celts.-..- If the Cimbri had 
been a Celtic people, then such of them, as were left behind in 
their own country, and were afterwards swallowed up among the- 
Gothic tribes, who invaded Scandinavia, would have given a tinc- 
ture of their Celtic language to that branch of the Teutonic, which 
was spoken in those countries, and we should have found more 
Celtic names of mountains, rivers, &c. in the Cimbric Chersonese, 
than in other Gothic settlements.” It is, notwithstanding, observ- 
able, that some of these writers, and among them Cluverius, and 
Schedius, find themselves at a loss’ to account for a certain dis- 
tinction, which they discover; and even Diodorus Siculus, in bis 
time, was able to make the following observation; ypjo1dy tore 
Gioplocs +o mepd mroAAdic cyvootmevoy" TOds yee txeg Maccadlas xato- 
xouvTas ey TH pscoyslw, xal robs mapa tac "AAmesc, ers OE rods ex? 
wade tév Tugyvaiwv spwv, Kérroug dvomatoucs rods 8 Omen TavTHS TIS 
Kedrinys sig ta pos Noroy vevovra freon, mapa te Tov xeavov, xed 
70 “Eoxdviov 000s, xadedoumevous, xak mavras Tods EL%c wees THs Sxu- 
blac, Dararas mooraryopevouciy’ of be “Pumas maa mayvra Talre Ta 
Blyy ovAANBOHy mie ToooHYyoRla wegrrap.Bavovow, dvouctovres Tadarag 
anavres. Is it not then strange, that the read difference was not 
duly ascertained ? 5 3 

_ Having, thus, in a small space, comprised our principal autho- 
tities for imagining the Druids as well as Goths to have been 
idolaters of an eastern school, although they were different people, 
and differed much in their rites, it remains to complete this branch 
of our inquiry by some almost absolute proofs. Sir Wm. Jones, 
speaking of the Hyperboreans, says: ‘‘ From all that can be 
learned of their old religion and manners, they appear like the 
Massagete and some other nations usually considered as Tartars, 
to have been really Gothic, that is, of the Hindu race; for 1 con- 
fidently assume, that the Goths and Hindus had originally the 
same language, gave the same appellations to the stars and planets, 
adored the same false deities, performed the same bloody saeri- 
fices, and professed the same notions of rewards and punishments 
after death.” Monboddo, v.1. 411. observes: “as the Goths, and 
in general all the conquerors of the Roman empire, came from the 
ancient Scythia and Sarmatia, 1. e, the north-east parts of Europe, 
and north-west of Asia, comprehending ali the country now known 
by the name of Tartary, and a considerable part of Muscovy and 
Siberia, it is evident, that at some time or another the Gothic. 
must have been the language of all that great tract of country,” 
of which he proceeds to produce his proofs. Pelloutier completes 
the connexion: “les Medes étaient descendus des Sarmates, sil 
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en faut croire Solin, ou les Sarmates des Medes, au rapport de 
Diodore de Sicile et de Pline. A l’égard des Perses, ils étaient 
certamement le méme peuple que les Celtes ; ; pour le prouver, 
il n’est pas besoin de se prévaloir du témoignage d’Ammien Mar- 
cellin, et de Tertullien, qui font sortir les Perses de la Scythie”— 
and elsewhere, followinz Herodotus, he says: “les Scythes conve- 
nalent eux-mémes en quelque sorte, que leurs ancétres avaient 
passé en Scythie, d'une autve contrée,” so that by attending 
to the French writer with the necessary caution, we arrive’ in 
fact at the point, which we wish to establish. We know from 
Fierodotus the great intercourse that subsisted between the Scy-_ 
thians and the Medes, and that the Scythian Nomades of Asia, being 
harassed in war by the Massagete, passed the Araxis, and settled 
in Cimmeria, and that previous to their time the Medes had 
empire oyer all Asia. But, how many emigrations have taken 
place, that have perished with human records, or perhaps never 
found place in them! and who can ascertain, what effect foreign 
communications may have had on the manners and religion of the 
ancients ! 

However, as has been remarked, no inconsiderable proofs of 
the eastern origin of both Druids and Goths may be adduced from 
a consideration of their languages. ‘The more we inspect the re- 
mains of Druidical faith, the more shall we be induced to believe, 
that they adopted some private way of transmitting their tenets 
to posterity, and it is probable, that like Bauddhists and Brah- 
manas, they chose for that private way a Sacerdotal language. Mr. 
Davies, in his Celtic researches, admirably exhibits the structure 
of the Bardic letters (which is one of the arguments, that we shall 
oppose to Cwsar) and from his researches into the subject, con- 
firms this conjecture ; in fact, the Bardic alphabet seems to have 
the same philosophical arrangement as the Devanagari. Sir Wm. 
Jones, in like manner, reoiiks, “many of the Rani letters appear 
to have been formed of similar elements, and it has been observ- 
ed, that the writing at Persepolis bears a strong.resemblance to 
that, which the Irish call Ogham: the word Agam, in Sanskrit, 
_Means mysterious knowledge, but | dare not affirm, that the two 
words had a common origin, and only mean to suggest, that, if 
the characters be really alphabetical, they were probably secret 
and sacerdotal, or a mere cypher, of which the priests only had 
the key.” On account of my ignorance of the Welsh language 
and corresponding dialects, | would not insist on any resemblance 
to be discovered between Sanskrit roots and those to be found in 
@ Celtic dictionary; but from the authority of Mr. Davies, who 
has) frequently found in the Asiatic Researches words evidently 
Celtic, and possessing the same force both in Sanskrit and in Cel- 
tie, it is inferrible, that the ancestors of both Druids and Indians 
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resided in a country where one parent language was in use. The 


+, which occurs in the Vedas, and is still used in the Mahratta, 
and other dialects according in sound with the Welsh I, the Brah- 
‘minical names of various Celtic deities, and the mutual affinity 
of their rites, together with the confession in the Myvyrian Arche- - 
ology of a race of eastern sages anterior to the Druids, if they do 
not demonstrate, at the least corroborate our position. Indeed, 
in a future number, some Sanskrit verses will be produced from 
the middle of a Welsh poem—But, if we examine, on the other 
hand, the Meso-Gothic, our proofs respecting the Goths will be 
confirmed, and we shall be convinced of its close resemblance, in 
grammatical forms, to the Latin, Greek, and Sanskrita; wherefore, 
all the tongues thence deduced, must bear that resemblance more 
or less, according as they vary from, or approach to, the parent lan- 
guage. We shall find i in it anomalies answer ing to PsAriny, BéeA- 
siotos, to pelfwv, meyioros, to minor, minimus; and in the substan- 
tive verb, we may discern the following similarity : 


Mreso- 2? + piel’ 
Gunes im is ist SISnM SISnj SINA 


Sauskrita,asmt ast asti | svah sthah stah | smah_ stha_ santt. 


and consequently to the Latin and Greek, and equal analogy may 
be noticed in the tenses of a regular verb, for the most part. Now, 
Mr. Colebrooke affirms, that the Sanskrita “ evidently draws its 
' origin (and some steps of its progression may even now be traced) 
from a primeval tongue, which was gradually refined in various 
climates, and became Sanskrit in India, Pahlavi im Persia, and 
Greek on the shores of the Mediterranean.” Monboddo, indeed, 
in his survey of the Greek, Teutonic and Persian languages, was 
reduced to admit, that ‘‘ either the Greek must be derived from 
these other languages, or 2ndly, these other languages must be 
derived from the Greek, or lastly, THEY MUST ALL BE DIA- 
LECTS OF THE SAME PARENT LANGUAGE. ‘That those other 
‘Janguages are not derived from the Greek is confessed by the 
Greeks themselves, when they admit that the Barbarians are more 
ancient than they.” Sir Wm. Jones, in addition to the authorities 
cited, pronounces, “ that the first race of Persians and Indians, 
to whom we may add the Romans and Greeks, the Goths and old 
ABgyptians or Althiops, originally spoke the same language, and 
professed the same popular faith, is capable, in his opinion, of 
incontestable proof.” In fact, from the four Meso-Gothic gos- 
pels, preserved in the University of Upsal, in Sweden, as well as 
from the fragments of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, the Go- 
thic appears to be a perfect language, resembling the Latin and 
Greek in almost every particular, and the Sanskrita in its roots, 
and the formation of its words from them. ‘The Cophtic and the 
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Sahidic retain also genuine marks of having been formed on a 
plan not totally different from the Sanskrita; and the fabulous 
account of the children confined by Psammetichus, who, accord- 
ing to Diodorus Siculus and Herodotus, uttered Bexos or Bex, seems 
to corroborate the idea; because the root beksh, in Sanskrit, sig- 
nifies to eat, whence berka is gluttonous, and Bex was said in Phry- 
gian to mean bread ; and if the historians be correct, or the priest 
of Vulcan, at Memphis, did not deceive, the king need not 
have taken so great pains to yield the palm of antiquity to the 
Phrygians, Samuch as ULTR 3 in modern Cophtic is bread, and 


with the article [[] prefixed, which by De Woidé is pronounced 


bi, has a sound not. much dissimilar, and might easily be mistaken 
for it. The Finns language, however, has been called an original 
and underived tongue ; but from a friend, who has seen the gram- 
mar, I understand that there is in it a real resemblance to the 
Latin, and some years since, Stiernhelm, a learned Swede, disco- 
vered a number of Greek words in the great Finland Bible, 
printed at Abo.“ ‘Thus has an analogy been displayed -between 
these and the sacred tongue of India; at which we need not be 
surprised, considering the almost universality of its extent at one 
time. Both Diogenes Laértius,* and Aristotle, were then cor- - 
rect in classing the Druids with the Babylonisii Chaldeans, the 
Persian Magi, and the Indians, in which they are followed by other 
writers : Meyrick supposes that Hugadarn brought the religion 
of Britain from Asia, and Maurice conceives the Druids to be 
_ descendants of a tribe of Brahmanas situated in a high northern 

latitude bordering on the vast fange of Caucasus, which, when the 
Indian empire was most extended, mingled with the Celto-Scy- 
thian tribes, which were in the deserts of Grand Tartary, with 
whom they were gradually incorporated, though not confounded, 
introducing the Brahminical rites, but occasionally adopting those 
of the Scythian. Not to say any thing of those, who would ac- 
count for the uniformity by supposing, that all received their doc- 
trines from Noah and his descendants, it is presumed, that these 
observations will sufficiently show, that, independent of the records 
of India, the Greek writers give us reason to conclude that the 


Druids were of Oriental origin. 
’ D. G. WAIT. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


* Tt would be highly interesting to examine the tongue of the Algonkins. 
2 He says, the Magi wore white vests like the Druids, 
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‘ETYMOLOGICAL DISQUISITIONS. 





NO. II. . 


What is the true import in different languages, of the several words 
| which are used to denote Colors? 


"Tue want of such an accurate nomenclature for colors as shall 
designate each of the numerous tints displayed on the surfaces 
of bodies, has long been felt by natural historians and others 
who have been busied in i aenenunes natural phenomena. Hav- 
ing lately had pecan: for a meteorological journal, to note 
down the various appearances of the sky in different kinds of 
weather, I felt the extreme diticulty of expressmg with 
accuracy the numerous and dissimilar tints produced by the re- 
fraction of light in the clouds and naze, on different occasions. 
‘This induced me to think on the best mode of formmg a syste- 
matic arrangement of ternis to express the different colors. 
And { communicated some observations on this subject to the 
public in the Phil. Mag. for October and’ November last. In 
the course of this i mnquiry Thad occasion to investigate the etymolog 
of the terms in present use to expose the indefinite sense conveyed bv 
the real import of the saidterms, and gave some few examples. 
As the discovery of the etymology of these and many more 
words for colors may not be wholly uninteresting to the. philo- 
logical reader, [ submit the following conjectures to the con- 
sideration of some of your learned readers, as they con- 
stitute part of the inquiries in which I am engaged. 

I have placed the terms m question in_ the order in which they 
would stand in a scieatific arrangement, beginving with those which 
are believed to be the three primitive colors, and then proceeding to 
the compounds. ‘The reader will see how imadequate their etymo- 
logical import is to express their physical differences; and also 
how variously they have been used by ancient writers to represent 
things of very dissimilar appearance. 

The primitive colors are yellow, blue, and red. YELLOW. 
The A. S. reelsed 18 the past participle of the verb zealan accen- 
dere ; and signifies the color of fire, or of burning substances, 1. e. 
flarauendor: > Che French Gialne and Jaune, and the Italian 
Giallo, have the same meaning and origin, as noticed by J. HH. 
Tooke Ex. Ilreg. vol. 2. p. 166. The corresponding words in 
Latin have a similar etymology: thus, Flavus, a corruption. ef 
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#lammeus, also in use, is derived from flamma, from the verb $a¢yeuv. 
Few substances in nature, I believe, give in combustion a flame ofa 
color exactly like the prismatic or primitive yellow. ‘The flames 
too of different substances are of different colors, blue, purple, 
‘red, &c. The etymological: import is: therefore exceedingly 
defective. Luteus, properly mud or clay color, from dutum. In 
the yellow clay soils of parts of Europe, the name is very appo- 
site. avis. This word which corresponds to our yellow seems 
a corruption of 2& avOos. If so it signifies the color of flowers, 
surely a most indefinite name for a color. This etymology pleases 
me better, however, than that of some writers who derive it from 
avOos, and say of the yellow head 4 xou9 av$y0}, or who, from its 
being so applied to the coma flava, derive it from felvey. My 
etymology is supported by analogy. Compare Ob/ie. Like the 
English yellow, and like flavus and luteus, this word was used to 
express various tints, of which numerous examples will constitute 
the sequel to this inquiry. As corroborative of my derivation it should 
be mentioned that tae month of April, when the flowers of spring 
come into bloom, was called £avésx0s in Macedonia. vid. Bovdds 
under ruber, Buus. This word seems to have been derived from 
the A..S. verb blopan, flovere, to blow asa flower does. A word 
whose import really defines: as little of any particular color as 
£avbéc. The probable correctness of both these etymologies 
might be tried by aninquiry whether the prevailing color of wild 
flowers in the countries inbabited by the early Greeks was yellow, 
and whether in the countries of the early Saxons and Goths it was 


blue. 
Ti £. 





ON THE PERFIDY OF THE ANCIENTS, 





To THE EpIToR OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


I beg leave to submit to your consideration the following passages 
from which your readers may behold how customary it was for the na- 
tions of antiquity to bring against each other the charge of. perfidy, 
and that they may also see what nations were most conspicuous for 
this abominable tergiversation. As I have never yet seen this subject 
treated on, I bring forward the subsequent passages merely with a 
view to stimulate those of your junior readers, who have more leisure 
than myself, to treat largely upon this interesting point. It is a question 
upon which the indefatigable reading and extensive erudition of your 
correspondent E. H. Barker might throw great light: and if it were 
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not for the sorrow with which every good man must look upon the de- 
pravity of his fellow man, I could almost hope that ke will add largel¥ 
to. the following collection, which I now lay before the public through 
the medium of your Journal. I shall generally be content with quot- 
ing one or two passages in which this charge is alleged, though some-- 
times I may be led to transgress this boundary. Let no one, therefore, 
suppose that the passages here adduced are the only ones in which 
this stigma is cast upon such particular nation. 

In early ages ‘ Greek faith” was most excellent: hence Ausonius 
says * Nobiscum invenies carevdzAca si libet uti Non Pend sed Grecé 
Side.” ~ Juvenal Sat. v1. 15. says ‘‘ Nondum Grecis, jurare paratis per 
caput alterius.” In the time of Cicero they were much degenerated 
in this, as in every other, point from the character of their ancestors, 
Cic. ad Q. fratrem 1. 1. ‘‘ Vetere Gracia digni perpauci sunt Greeci : 
fallaces sunt et leves, et diuturna servitute ad pnimiam assentationem 
eruditi: omnes vias pecunie norunt et omnia pecunize causa faciunt.” 
Euripides makes the very same complaint of them, wordy “EAs 06d ey 
oidey. Plautus in Asin. |. 3. 47. uses, “* Graea hile mercari,” for “< to 
purchase with ready money,” as if the Greeks were not to be trusted. 
Virgil in A‘n. 11. v. 150. says of Sinon, “ Ille dolis instructus et arte 
Pelasgé Sustulit exutas vinclis ad sidera palmas,” Lucan. Lib. 3, 
v. 298. ‘* Ille (sc. Cesar) ubi deseruit trepidantis menia Rome, 
Agmine nubiferam rapido superevolat Alpem; Cumgue alii fame 
populi terrore paverent, Phocais in dubils ausa est servare juventus, 
Non Graia levitate fidem, signataque jura Et campos non fata sequi.” 
Juvenal makes the very same complaint in his third Satire v. 105. 
* Nocte dieque potest ‘alienum sumere vultum—ibid. v. 114. Et 
quoniam coepit Grecorum mentio, transi Gymnasia atque audi facinus 
majoris abolle. Stoicus occidit Baream, delator amicum, Discipu- 
lumque senex, Tipa nutritus in ill4, Ad quam Gorgonei dilapsa est 
penna caballi.” 

Having thus established the charge of perfidy against the whole nation, 
Jet us next see who, where all were bad, was the worst. The Thes- 
salians were note for their perfidy, of which there are three well 
known instances on record. ist. They discovered to Xerxes the pass 
of Thermopylae, B. c. 480.—2ndly. At the battle of Tanagra. B. ¢. 456, 
when in the midst of the combat they went over from the Athenians to the 
Lacedemonians; and 3rdiy, When Alexander, tyrant of Phere, seized on 
Pelopidas, sojourning in the enemy’s camp under the promise of safety, 

ence Oerrédwy vépucpa, od¢icpa were used as expressions for any 
unfair advantage, as in the Phoenisse, v. 1422. ‘* Kaé zws vojsas 
“Ereorhijs, 76 Oecoador eiciyayer cogrop? dpudia fords. o Aristophanes 
also in the Plutus, v. 520. ‘ Kepdcéveuy Povddpeves Tis "Eyropos Hwy x 
@ecrradéas, mapa mAetoTwy dyopamodtotar. ” Need | mention what so fre- 
quently occurs in Demosthenes, Oi ckaraarucrot cal drorot Oerrdduy. 

The Spartans were famed for treac hery as appears from Lycupbron, 
who calls them aiyvAo, which is explained by the Scholiast as Wetorae 
kal SdAtoe. Aristophanes i in his Lysistrata, v. 629. speaks of them as 
men ot wy obdey mtcrov, et pi mep Ky kexnrére, and in the Achar- 
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nenses, v. 306. otc obre Bwpds obre rictis, ov SpKxos péver. Euri- 
pides, gladly taking an opportunity of abusing the Lacedemonian cha- 
racter, says in Andromache, v. 4406. “‘ Zrdprns @vorxoe, dddAca BovAeuTi- 
eta, Vevddy avaxres, pnyavoppddor karav, “Educra robdéy bytés, dAdo 
wav wépeé Dpovotvres, adikws edrvycir? dv “EdAdba. Tid od« év bpiy 
éoriv ; ob wieioroe pdvor; Ov aicyporepdeis; Od éyorres GAAA péy 
T\doon, dpovoivres & HAN épevpioxec® det; “OorsGe.” With this the 
opinion, which Herodotus in the 54th Chapter of the ninth book ex- 
presses, agrees, ’A@nvaiac efyor dirpepas abrovds iva érdy@Oynoay, émiora- 
pevor ta Aakedammorviwy dporvyipata, @s GAda ppovedyTwy Kal GAXa de- 
yorrwy. It was a maxim of Lysander to cheat boys with dice, but 
men with oaths. 

The Locrians come next before the tribunal: from the character of 
that people Aoxpéy ovvOnua meant a fraudulent bargain. The Me- 
garians—in the Acharnensians of Aristophanes, one of the charac- 
ters, preparatory to cheating the other, says, “Eori poe Meyapexd ris 
HnXayh. , . 

‘There is an old proverb rpla karra xéxeora, Kpyres, Karraddces, 
Kédtxes. These Asiatic Greeks were not a whit inferior to their Euro- 
pean brethren in the princely art of breaking their faith. Livy says of 
them in 36. 17. ‘* Sunt levissima hominum genera, et servituti nata.” 
In Juvenal’s Sat. 7. 14. the following lines occur: ‘ Hoc satius, quam 
si dicas sub judice, Vidi Quod non vidisti: faciant equites Asiani 
Quanquam, et Cappadoces faciant equitesque Bithyni Altera quos 
nudo traducit Gallia talo.” Callimachus, in his Hymn to Jove, says . 
Vv. 7. wérepot, wérep, épedoarro; Kpires det Ledorar’ xal yep rdgor, 
 dya, ocio Kpijres érexrivarvro’ od & ob Odves* éoot yap det. Hence 
was derived the best specimen of the ‘* argumentum in circulo” which 
ever was invented by human ingenuity.— “ Callimachus asserts that 
the Creians are all liars.” ‘* But Callimachus is himself a Cretan.” 
** Therefore the Cretans are no liars.” ‘‘ Therefore Callimachas. is 
not a har,” and, to make up the syllogism, “ the Cretans are liars.” 
But to return to our subject. There is a proverb equivalent to our 
“« Set a thief to catch a thief,” Kos xpos Aiyewnriy, which will make 
us include the inhabitants of Aigina among the professurs of that real 
political craft, perfidy. 

The perfidy of several other nations of Asia is well known: the 
Parthians are mentioned by Horace as having this character, proba- 
bly on account of the falsehood of Arsamenes and of Surena (general - 
of Orodes their king) who put Crassus to death, B. C. 53, after Cras- 
sus had trusted himself to Surena’s honor, on pretence of proposing 
terms of accommodation. The passage in Horace is: “ Nanique ego 
qui nullos me affirmo scribere versus Invenior Parthis mendacior— et 
prius orto Sole, vigil calamos, chartas et scrinia posco.” Lucan of 
the Parthian says: ‘‘ Parthoque sequente Murus erit quodcunque po- 
test obstare sagitte. Illita tela dolis, nec martem cominus inquam 
Ausa pati virtus: sed longé tendere nervos, Et quo ferre velint, per- 
guittere vulnera ventis.” 





oi 
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Horace mentions the Persian as gifted with the inestimable qualit 
of deceit, but I suppose he means the Parthian. In the last Ode of 
the 4th Book he says, ‘* Non Getz, Non Seres infidive Pers.’ 

The Carthaginians were also notorious for their bad faith. Lu- 
ean IV. 734. of Curio. “ Ipse sub Aurore primos excedere motus Signa 
jubet castris, muitim frastraque rogatus Ut Lybicas metuat fraudes 
infectaque semper -Punica bella dolis.”. Horace Carm. 4. 49. 
* Dixitque tandem perfidus Hannibal.” And the passage from Auso- 
nius which | quoted above. 

Addison, J think it is in his classical Tour through Italy, informs us 
that there is a proverb which says of the Genocse,.in whose territories 
the Ligures anciently dwelt, that they have a sea without fish, a land 
without trees, and men without faith. To this latter quality Virgil 
frequently alludes. In his second Georgic, “‘ Assuetumque malo Ligu- 
rem.” Inthe lith Atneid, “ Vane Ligus, frustraque animis elate su- 
perbis, Nequidquam petrias tentasti lubricus artes, Nec fraus te inco- 
lumem fal/acit periferet Auno.” ‘Again in the same book, ‘‘ Apennini- 
cole bellator fiilius Auni, Haud Ligurum extremus, dum fallere fata 
sinebant,” as if living and deceiving were the same thing to a Ligurian, 
Fallaces Ligures is the epithet which Ausonius applies to them. 
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NOTICE OF 


©. F. Hernricutir Observationes in Auctores veteres. Pare 


ticula 1a. Hanovere. 1794. 12mo. pp. 119. 


SET 


Tuts is a critical Epistle addressed to ©. Guil. Mitscherlich, 
From what Heinrichius says in the dedication, we are led to expect 
an additional volume, as well as an edition of Homer: 


“ Tn varios poetas nunc prodeunt observata, quae in posterum 
pluribus me aucturum esse polliceor, quando ad secundam parti- 
culam, in qua, preter alia, eprgrammata aliquot Anthologia Grace, 
que prieclara queque a Jacobsi, virl amicissimi, tum diligentia 
solertiaque in egregiis, qu nactus est, subsidus ad usum suum rite 
convertendis, tum nota sagacitate ac largo eruditionis apparatu jure 
optimo exspectat, pertractanda mihi sumam, emittendam accedam : 
quod quo minus propediem fiat, Homerus meus et publica exspec- 
tatio prohibet.” Page XI. | | 

Heinrich seems to have first appeared before the public in 
Heerenius’s Bibliotheca antique Laterat. et Art. Vol. x. where 


are inserted his Adnotationes in Musaum, and Animadversiones in 


Obss. in Auctores veteres. ly 


Virgilii Cirin. ‘This critical epistle consists of Observations on 
passages of Pindar, pp. l- 24,; on the Elegiac Fragment of Her- 
mesianax preserved in Atheneus L. xitt. p. 597. (with Remarks 
on Ruhnken’s Epist. Crit. 11. ps 285. seqq.) pp. 25-49.; on the 
Fragments of Philetas (collected and published by Kauser at Got- 
sagt in 1793.) pp. 50-8.; on Theocritus, pp. 59-85.; on Virgil, 
fin. tx. x. xt. x11, pp. 86-96. The last chapter pp. 97-112. 
consists bee observations on Brunck’s Analecta, Euripides, Proper 
tius, Juvenal, Cicero, and Cesar. Observations on other authors 
are incidentally introduced. We shall lay before our readers a few 
extracts, consisting principally of the Notes on Euripides. 


Homer corrected. | | 
§ Homer. //. x x1. 252. de Achille, qui Xanthi impetu perculsus 
refugit, mihi in mentem venit legere @ pedavorov Ongyri 205, perquam 
apposito aquile epitheto, facto ad analogiam vocc. edpuywros, 708 
xiAdvwtos, xpucdvwros et al. Sed de hoc alibi disertius.” Page 14, 


Evrreives tllustrated and corrected. 

ee Iphig. in Aul. 573. 

EMOAES, W Hépis, i Te ruys 

Bovxdros & agy/evvatig eT oagns 

[alas mapa pda 96045, 

| P2gBage ougitwy, Povy lay 
aurady Odduro HAAALOLS 

eit oT ce TAEKOY. 
ita locus interpungendus, (quod et vidit Huschkius in nuper edita 
ff pist. crit. ad Santenium p. 47.) ut verba sic coeant, wAgxwy pips= 
HATO OAdpmov (ev) HAAR‘ Douryiwy avaAay. Marklandus ex Codd, 
reposuit pape. TVEWN, eleganier, etsi hac ope locus non indigeat, 
quippe ’ Od mr0v pipehycere mAcxwy ornate dictum pro simplici, 
"Orvparoy psnovpevs.” Page 18. 
“ Iphig. in Aul. 438. et 1036. qui locus chori multifariam impe- 
diti sic ex mente mea constituendus, 

Ths ap bpevonsas Oia Awrov AlBvos, 

peree TE PiAnnogou xiepas, 

ouphy yey ? bo KoAa woes oa 

eoracey i icencaey 5 ; 
Qualis hymeneus resonuil ¢ s. qualis fuit hymeneus lle, qui in 
nuptirs Pele resonutt ¢ Obvius nimir um loquendi modus, Tig 
bmévaios Eorasey iayady, pro tis ap’ iY Dpeveios, O¢ toracey lady. 
Sic Hom. Il, v. GOL. cioy 0% Bavup Somer’ ‘Exroge, pro ofog oy “Exroop 
tory, oy Bonrcetouey. Sophocl. Philoci. 220. Thysg eS viv THs KaTEC= 
. xEres h. tives tors, of xatecyere. Porro iaydy erreere pro iayyos, 


ut icrdvas OéguBov (Sophocl. Phil, 1263.) ii et alia. Cf. Pindar. 
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Pyth. 1. 354. aprvedy toracav, pro dvenvevoay. Respondetur 
quasi ad istam interrogationem y. 1062. sq. ubi ipse hymenzus 
commemoratur. 2% Page 87: 
“Vox pevos, inauspicato hic “illata, obliterata est alibi, ap. Euri- 
pidem nempe [phig. in Aul. 1280. ubi virgo generosa matri de 
calamitate sua conquer enti respondet, 
ot 20; PATE, penTEg” Tauro y20 
pev0s els cepecdon TENTWKE TUYNS. 
Sic scribendum pro pedos—riyys, quod omnes libros perperam 
obsidet.” Page 51. 
“< Iphig. in Aul. v. nh 85. 
Azuuhoet oy oa aon 
Tagiov nyev ay Méy g 
avaccre, 
Hac depravata: nam sensum non habent. Lego ex mea sal- 
tem sententia verissime, 
AsURNPET LOY 0” aon 
Tepiov eldov. 
v. 880. mor; taArsuy’ iy. Taraive O°, Hy mario wéAAe: xTavev. Scri- 
bendum, sensu postulante, 
Taray’ eyo, THAME T, qy TATYD wer Agi xTavely. 
v. 926. 27. eye 8’, ev zvboos elosBerréeroy Teapels, 
Xeigwvos, eeefoy rods TpOTOUs dmrovs eyely. 
Generosa Achillis professio. év avded¢ possit defendi, si toum s. 
doers Subaudias. Vel sic tamen malim, 
ey 0’, éx dvdpos edceBeorerou TeaGels 
Hom. I/. xv. 641. 
TOU yive r ex morons TOAD xsloovos vids Cephalon. 
Vulgare est teEpecdas amo tives. v. ad Sophocl. Phaloct. v. 3. 
v. 1076.-seqq. TOTE Oal- 
‘ peves TOC edmaer gibos 
yapeov Nugrttos erayv 
TOWTES, TnAsis 0 Upeeveelouc. 
Sermo est de Pelei ac ‘Thetidis nuptiis, deorum presentia nobili- 
tatis. yaieoy Bera, nuptias imstruxerunt, quod minus in deos cadit, 
qui nuptias celebraverant. ridévas yaywov hunc, quem hic requirimus, 
significatum ferre, ex v. 722. quem Markjandis laudat, non effici- 
tur, ubi Bolyyy ridévas nilfil est, msi epulus instruere. Hine non 
dubito, quin vere legatur, ryapoy Nagyleos eduoay. Aristoph. Ao. 
925. odx apres Guw tHy Dexctyy Tadtys eye ; 
vide ibi Beckium et Lennep. ad Phalarid. Epp. p. 366.2. Jam 
vyauov Gdev idem fere, quod supra 1057. de Nereidibus yapoug eyo- 
pevoay, nuptias celebrarunt choreis. cf. Boyett. Cid. R. 1093. 
et Antig. 1152. cum Brunckii nota. 
v. 1204, Ne a sapegrovr , imoargopoy veovioee ’ 
Aacory xouilous’, edtoyis yevhoercs, 
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De Helena. Vitiosa vero et lectio et interpunctio. Sensus enim 
foret, Helena, Sparte excipiens filiam suam (Hermionen), felix 
erit, id quod dici non poterat. Nam nec Sparta tunc fuit Helena, 
nec Hermione ‘froiz. Itaque scribe 
7 @ eLauaorovo’, inoorpodes, YELVION 
Rraory yultecd EUTUY HS YEVITET A, 
Ista vero, gue peccavit, redux a Troja, Jiliam Sparta amplectens, 
felix erit. Nescio an eadem fuerit Heathu, dxorporos corrigentis, 
sententia. 
fon. v. 29. seqq. a cbyyov EMav Andy sis aro Govee 
xAsivav Alyvaoxyv——— 
AaBaby Boego¢——— 
every adehgar Tokpheck mos XPNTTHOIM. 


Mendum in ultnnis seusit Jacobsii sagacitas Animadvv. p. 171. 


‘cul emendandum visum est, 
eveyxe AsAgfous Toho TODS Kenornole. 
Equidem prociiviori mutatione potius optabam, 
every’ QUEADOU Taprce mods Keone rHore. 
pe elegans oratio est, librariis uon perspecta. Hom. J/. 111. 
180. bang aur’ &uos tone haa ie Sophocl. Phil. 1126. sept wéa- 
a, Tay eucy mercou Tpoday. cf. Aristoph. Plut. 33. Observata 
eadem dicendi forma ap. Romanos. vide sis Casaubon. ad Persii 
Sat. v. 40. qui vere utique emendavit, 
Artificisque tuo ducit sub pollice vultum. 
v. 194, 5. Hah meneeg aAKos avrov 
MT AVOY mUCIBASKT OV aipet. 
Hee fon, ait, choro enarrans picturarum in templo Delphice 
argumenta, quarum prima representabat speciem Herculis, Hy- 
dram Lerneam interficientis, opent ferente lolao. Verba ad- 
scripta ad Lolaum spectant. xravov sugitrsnroy alge, interficit arden- 
tem alitem. Qu yerba non una molestia premit. Primum hydra 
alata nullibi memoratur, etsi aliis hujus farina monstris (a seriori- 
bus tamen, ut nuperrime mirifica subtilitate ostendit Vossius in 
Epistt. mytholog. Vol. 1. p. 72. seqq.) alze attribui soleant. Tum 
wraves adjectivum pro substantivo vix pont potest. Demque aiges 
pro evaripes habet, quo ofiendat. .‘ Quid si legendum augedv augi- 


PAazxtoy aiges, facem vgne flagrantem tollit, ut nempe im pictura, 


amburendi causa’ scribit adh. 1. ..Barnesius. “Bene is, quid sen- 
sus postularet, intellexit, minus bene.in corruptela persananda est 
versatus. Muirarer, ni antiqua lectio fuisset, dardy muploa: TOY aipes. 
firmamentum emendationis prebet Apollodor. 11, 5. 2. qui de 
eadem re, 040 TovTOy dumourebyees emexaAzoaro xal autos s Bondo Tov IéAcov, 


0s, Mepo Th HAT AM ONT HS TNS ey yes bans, TOlg Carols & eriKaiwy Tas aveto= 


Ads taiv dvahuspevav xsharav, exwrvev dvszvos. bi Heynius Not. 


P.1. p. 347. laudat Anonymi verba, darg te tag avaroards Tay nePae - 
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Ady &ovedv. Convenit etiam allud a nobis positum-cum v. 716. 
nostra trageedive, cue pembgaus veya metros. 
v. 205. mavre Tor BAchaupoy Sidxw, 
ubigue persequor oculos. Quid tandem hoc sibi vult? videtur- 
legendum, 

TUVTA TOL Prsdage Oioxw, 
omnia oculis persequor, perlustro.” | Pp. 99-104. 


We shall now extract the Notes on JuveENAL, Cicrro, and 
Cesar. The Note on Cesar merits consideration. 


* 


JUVENAL corrected. 
« Sat. 1. 163, 4. 


— Nulli gravis est percussus Achilles 
Aut mulium quaesitus Hylas, urnamque sequutus. 


Forte legendum undamgue sequutus. Undam sequi est fontem 
rIMAr?, petere, ut Virg. Ain. iv. 361. Téaliam non sponte sequor, 
h. peto. Hylas vero, quum aquam ex fonte haurire vellet, a Nym- 
phis raptus est. Sic ‘Theocritus x11. 36. 

xoryel Yras 6 Eavlds Vowe siniSdomioy oirdy. 
Apollon. 1. 1207. 

Toten d "Tras xaruen oly xaAmsds 

bilero xpnvaing ispdy poow. 
Adde de eadem re Prop. 1. 20. v. 23, 4. 

At comes invicti jnvenis processerat ultra 
Raram sepositi querere fontis aquam.” 

€ Sat. v1.63. Chironomon Ledam molli saltante Bathyllo. 
Scribendum Chironomo. Nam Leda chironomos nihiliest. Con 
tra chironomos Bathytlus est minus. Is saltat Ledam eleganter 
pro saltando representat Ledam, Jovi blandientem ejusque am- 
plexu ebriam. Paulo alter Eurip. Iphig. in Aul. 1480. éAioosre 
“Aotenw, saltate Dianam, h. saltando celebrate. vy. doctam Mark- 
Jandi notam ad Suppd. 1205.” 
“ Sat. vu. 8, 9. 


Si Preria quadrans tibi nullus in arca 

Ostendatur, ames nomen victumgue Machere. 
Preestat Pieria—in umbra, Judicante quoque pee oe in Versione 
Persii et Juvenalis Anglica.” 
“ Sat. vit. 77,8 





Constat leviori bellug sumtu 
Nimirun, et capiunt plus inteslina poeta. 
Malim propter sensu cupiunt.” . 
“ Sat. x1. 14. Interea gustus elementa per omnia querunt. 
Potius poeta dighum videtur, quod conjectavi, alimenta : per omnia 
seorsum sumendum, oid mara, ubique.” 
“ Sat. x11. 26. | Pars dira quidem, sed entid multis, : 
Mirum ni reliquisset poeta fors.” Pp. 108-110. 
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Cicero correcied. 
© Tusc. 1.27. Fortasse quamquam id quoque sc. fieri possit. 
Sic interpungendum puto. Vulvaris ratio sensum obscurat, si 
is est, quem-statui. 1. 30. Ltaque dubitans, hesitans, mutta advert 
reverens, danguam rate in snare inmenso, nostra vehitur ratio: 
sic verba constituit Wolfius m nova recensione: ratis tamen, 
quod babet Lambinus cum Davisio, exigere wee comparatio, 
quae nimis arguta exit, si rate locum tenet. 1. 31. Ventet lempus, 
ef quidem celeriter, et sive retractabis, sive pr Miabe volat entm 
atas: lego et sive retardabis, sive properabis, qued oppositum 
suadere videtur. 1. $3. Verba virif cw Africano wducenda sus- 
picor ; nam sunt. angoo trove. 11.17. med. Jovem Olympium, eum 
tpsum, cut se exercebit, implorabit. Sic vulgo. Valkenarius au- 
tem Diutr. in Eurip. Fr. p. 79. legit Jovem, eum ipsum, addens, 
“hic sciolus forsan adscripserat Jovem Olympium. iv. 37. Zopy- 
rus ab ipso Socrate sublevatus, quum alla (vitia) sibi insita, sed 
ratione ase dgjecta diceret. Quid sint vilia raiione dejecta, et 
gua justa Latinitate dicantur, equidem ignoro. Res ipsa flagitare 
videtur ratione a se ejecta.” Pp. 110-11. 


Cesar corrected. 

“ De Bell. Gall. vi.14. Druides a bello abesse consueverunt, 
negue tributa una cum reliquis pendunt ; militia vacationem omni~ 
umgque rerum habent immunitatem. In his verbis vitium latet, 
quod nescio an alius quisquam subodoratus sit. Qua ratione ied 
tandem potest, Druides omnium. rerum habere immunitatem ? 
Antecedentia, neque tributa cum reliquis pendunt, simile quid hic 
obliteratum esse docent: nam membra orationis sibi respondent, 
Itaque facile suffragabuntur vv. dd. corrigenti omniumque onerum 
habent immunitatem. Notum onera de tributis adbiberi. Bell. 
Civ. 11. 18. dis graviora onera injungebant. Sic et ap. Cicero- 
nem non semel, v.c. ad Div. x11. 7. Munictpium maximis onerte 
bus pressum.” ~Pag. 112. 


: 
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Simitaritty between the Enetisn and 
SweDisH LANGUAGES. 





Tis learned author of the entertaining and instructive article on 
some points of resemblance between the English and Italian Lan- 
guages, printed in the Classical Journal, Vol. LX. p. 117. might, 
while speaking of the ‘feutonic dialects, share mentioned the hese 
resemblance in some particulars, between the English and Swedish 
tongues. Mr. Archdeacon Coxe, in his “ ‘Travels into Poland, Rus- 
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sia, Sweden, and Denmark,” vol. iv. p. 352. ed. 8vo. 1792. relates 
the followi ing circumstance : 

6 During 1 my progress through this kingdom, (Sweden,) I could 
not avoid being struck with a surprising tesemblance belween the 
English and Swedish languages, not only in single words, but im 
whole phrases, so that a quick English ear may comprehend many 
expressions 1n common conversations Among other instances of 
this kind, | hee ard_the postilions cry out, ‘ Come, let us go; 
‘let us see ;—‘ stand sull;’—‘ hold your tongue ;'}-——‘go on.’ 
I naturally imquired their meaning of my interpreter, and found 
that they had the same signification as in our own language. They 
are for the most part pronounced more like the Scottish? than the 
Luglish accent ; and indeed, in general, the Swedes appeared to me 
as if they were talking broad Scotch.” 

Mr. Coxe says also in a note; “ that the affinity between the 
Swedish and English languages was more obvious in former times, 
appears from an "anecdote inentioned in p. 182. of this volume.” 
*¢ Everinus was the first bishop of Upsal, by birth an Englishman ; 
—the similarity of the English and Swedish languages is men- 
tioned as the motive which first brought Ccernan aan afterwards 
ge his countrymen, into these parts as preachers of the Gos-. 

>> 
a Itis to be regretted, that the northern diakeéts are so little cul- | 
tivated among our scholars. To the critic an acquaintance with 
German is unquestionably of great importance, as that tongue 
contains almost inexhaustible stores of scientific information. 


Nov-1814. AM. 





PROLOGUS IN PHORMIONEM, 
FABULAM AB ALUMNIS REG. SCHOL. WESTM. ACTAM, A.D. 1844: 





VET ER ES patronos persalutat Phormio, 
Nobis amatos merito semper plurimim, 
At nunc amatos maximé et meritissimeé, 
Quippe his adestis insperati. —. 

Ita omnes hodie peregre eundi scilicet 
Studio flagrare videramus, nonnthil 








» These words are thus written in the Swedish tongue: ‘ Kom let oss 
o’—* Let oss se’—‘ Stand still’—* Hold diu tungu’—‘ Go an,’ 

2« A Swedish gentleman of my acquaintance made the same remark dur- 
ing a tour in Scotland; that there was a much nearer resemblance between 
the Scotch and Swedish, than between the Swedish and English, both in 
words and general pronunciation. ‘The same gentleman also informed me, 


that there are several obsolete Swedish words which are very common in 
Scotland.” 
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Mehercle veriti fuimus, ne Terentius 
Suis cariturus esset auditoribus, , 
Nisi hine in oras usque Germanas forent 
Athenz nostrz transportate aut Gallicas. 
Nimirum id unum nobis est visum mali 
Intervenisse, quo minus quam ceteri . 
Salutis-ergo glorizque publice 
Solidum integrumque gauderemus gaudium. 
Sed quid querelas effutimus ludicras ? 
Et nos profecto, quod per ztatem licet, 
Non esse segnes credite, seu communibus 
Malis dolere, sive lztari bonis. 
Arthurius hostem contudit ¢ quin nos quoque 
lo Triumphe canimus.’ Letho concid:t 
Heros honesto? lacrymam nos nostram damus. 
Nos ipsum Elize, nomen ipsum Regium, 
Sanctumque nostri symbolum sodaliti, 
Patrie Populique vivere immemores vetant. 
Tum nostra, placida quamvis atque umbratilis, 
Non adeo studiis vita aliena est bellicis. 
Non hic delicias otiosi carpimus, 
Mollique terimus desidia puertiam ; 
Sed, militaris qualia usus flagitat, ‘ 
Parere ducibus, omnia ferre incommoda, 
Ultro labori sustinendo assuescere, 
- Nos consuetudo nostra maturé docet. 
Ecquos Ibera tellus, illa Britonas 
Experta fidos libertatis vindices, 
Aut Pyreneus asper, aut dives Tagus, 
Tuis, Eliza, solis atque pulveris 
Patientiores vidit? Ecquos omninm 
Paratiores vincere, aut pulchré mori? 
His usa exemplis, bis educta legibus, 
His instituta disciplinis, mascula 
Crescit juventus; hinc viget regni salus ; 
Hance, usque seris admirandam seculis, 
Jn sempiternis (Optimus {axit Deus) 
Majores nostri collocarunt sedibus 
: Stabilem columnam gloria Britannice. 
Siirpenr nce ae , 
EPILOGUS, 
~DAVUS, GETA. | 
Da. Salve iterum, Geta. Sed quid agis? quisnam iste paratus ? 
Num liber factus? Gr. Mox, nisi fallor, ero. 
Da. N empe tua cessisse opera vestra omnia pulcré 
Audieram. Ger, Immo aliis; non ita, Dave, mihi. 
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Letitia in communi ego solus negligor. Ergo 
Prospicio ipse mihi. Da. Quid meditare? Ger. Fugam. 
Da. Divortant bene! sed pedetentim. Gr. Atquiomnia dudum 
Corrasi, id metuens. Da. Quo fugis? Gr, Hesperiam. 
Da. Quid? queso, Oceani fines que visitur ultra 
Barbara inhumanis terra labitata viris ? 
Ge. Immo ea, que, nostris quondam quesita colonis, 
Nunc unum mm terris cernitur Elysium. | 
Da. Horrida quorum hominum vel nomina respuit auris 
Attica, pene etiam lingua sonare timet. 
Chaktawos, Cherokeos, Pawwawos, Chikasawos, 
Michilimakinacos, Yankey-que-doodelios, : 
Ge. Que virtute, fide, majestate, artibus, armis, 
Consilio, eloquio, moribus, ingenio, 
Nullam non longe exsuperat gens unica gentem, 
Que sit, que fuerit, quaeque futura siet. 
Nostra venustatis si quid, si secula vatum 
Aurea divine simplicitatis habent, 
Hesperia omne tenet : neque adhuc Astrea reliquit 
Hunc orbem ; inque istis lata moratur agris. 
Da. Atqui ibi non virgo, verum est Astrea virazo ; 
Szpe est, ut perhibent, ‘ebria; seepe ‘pugil ; 
Nonnunquam quoque fur. Nec morum dicere promtum est, 
. Sit ratio simplex, sitne venusta magis. 
Asthiopissa palam mens famulatur herili 
In puris naturalibus, ut loquimur. 
Vir braccis se bellus amatunaduve decenter, 
Strenuus ut choreas ex-que-peditus agat. 
Quid quod ibi, quod congerere ipsis con-que-morari 
Dicitur, incolumi nempe ‘pudicitia, 
Sponte sua, sine fraude, torum sese audet in ‘unum 
Condere cum casto casta puella viro ? 
Quid noctes ceneque Deim? quid ameena piorum 
Concilia? Gx. [mmo audi, que bona vera feram. 
Agricola es? tibi mille patent, que libera‘et ante 
‘Immetata tuis jugera bubus ares. 
Auceps es f media perdix vulgo errat in urbe. 
Potor es? hora haustus fert ibi quaque novos. | 
Titillatorem Gingive, Phlegmotomumaqte, 
Fellifragumque bibes, Anti-que-fogmaticum. 
Aurea preterea libertas, Dave! homo servus 
Nemo ibi. Da. At A&thiopes—G. Sunt ibi non homines. 
Qui vult, et quod vult, et de quo vult, homo sentit ; 
Et cui vult audet dicere, vel fuitere: 
Fit sponte injussus quisque indoctusque, Senator, 
Mercator, Judex, Dux, Sophus, aut Medicus. 
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Spernuntur tirocinil legesque morzque : 
Est diploma satis cuique libido sua. 

Da. Nempe senatores pistrinum et ganea mittunt : 
Optimus et Judex maximus est nebulo. 

Scité oratorem orator convincere certat ? 
Largiter adversi conspuit ora viri : 

Neve ea Rhetorice valeat minus, herba salivam 
Letius effundi Nicotiana facit. 

Mentiri est mercatoris laus summa; ducisque 
Cura, diarrheee consuluisse sue. 

Tum lusus: oculos exsculpere pollice, frontem 
Scalpere, nasum omnem mordicus abripere : 

Atque necare hominem jocus est lepidissimus. At tu, 
Aurea libertas quz siet illa, vide. 

Primum, crede mihi, si te semel atra Charontis 
Ceperit Elysium navis itura tuum, 

Ipsum omnes absumet opes tibi naulum : animam inde 
Debebis, nullo est que redimenda die : 

Postremo magnos pasces in carcere mures. 
Quin age, et in melius consule, dum potis es. 

Hesperiam laudet sine perditus, impius, exlex ; 
Si sanus satis es, tu, Geta, siste domi. 

Sin aliter, valeas. . Valeant peregrina volentes 
Littora natali preposuisse solo. 





CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 





Me. Eprror,—If you think the enclosed letter, addressed to me 
by a learned friend, worthy of insertion into your Journal, it. will 
give me pleasure to read it in that valuable publication. 

| C.1I. SMYTH. 
Norwich, Dec. 19, 1814. 


Accept a few lines on the subject of that passage in Plutarch 
which you showed me. I will first give you a short analysis 
of this treatise wect rod EI tv Acagois, begging you to remember 
that the character E in the older times of Greece represented not 
only the short ¢, and the long one afterwards expressed by H, but 
also the diphthong EI; just as 0 stood both for Omicron, 
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Omega, and the diplithorig ov; the inscription on the temple at 
Delphi was therefore properly the simple letter E. 

. Plutarch professes "in this treatise to relate a conversation, in 
which he himself jomed when a young man, with Ammionius the 
philosopher and others at Delphi, at the time when Nero 
stopped there in his musical tour through Greece. Ammonius 
introduces the subject by observing, that many of the old forms 
and circumstances respecting the temple and worship of Apollo at 
Delphi had an enigmatical and mysterious air, as if intended to 
stimulate curiosity, and raise friendly discussion, as among other 
things the inscriptiolis over the! vestibule, "NQOI YEATTON, 
MHAEN AIAN, and more especially E or EI. Upon ‘this, 
Lamprias declares, that the account he had heard of this last 
mystical letter E appeared to him’simple and satisfactory, viz. that 
the persons distinguished by ‘the title of wise men having been 
originally five, and two kings, Cleobulus and Periander, having 
contrived by intrigue and influence to get theiy own names added 
to the list, the former five not wishing to incur the odium- and 
hatred and danger of openly resisting their pretensions, took this 
method of entering'their protest: they had E, the character for 5, 
placed up before the temple, as intimating that this was their 
propernumber. Another person objects to this interpretation, as 
wanting authority, and nearly as mdiculous as‘ that’ of certain 
Chaldean astronomers who lately visited the temple,’ and who ex-. 
plained the E to denote the sun; for as E was the second vowel, 
so the sun was the second of the planets in order from the earth, 
the moon being the first. He then proposes to look for the mean- 
ing of the character rather in its sense as a word than in its name 
or order among the letters of the alphabet. And first he 
thinks it may stand as a general representative of all questions put 
to the God, if being the first word of all interrogations. ‘Thus, 
persons coming to consult the God, asked 2f they should conquer, 
if they should marry, &c. Or it may stand (says he) as a repre- 
sentative of the prayers preferred to him, this particle having an 
optative power, as “Oh, if such a thing could come to pass.” 
Theon next suggests, that since Apollo was the patron of logic, 
the character might perhaps have reference to this his favorite 
science, the most strictly logical propositions’ being those of the 
hypothetic form beginning with if, and so expressing an inference 
which it is the boast of Man alone'to apprehend.’ Eustrophus, an 
Athenian, now comes. forward to plead the cause of mathematics, 
and thinks that E alludes solely to the superior power and value of 
the number five; which it denotes. This theory Plutarch tells us, 
‘that being himself then.a young man, warmly devoted to the study. 
of mathematics,’ he readily espoused, and joining in the conversa- 
tion, proceeded to prove in detail the mystical powers of the 
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number jive. It is the sum of the two first odd and even numbers, 
unity being properly neither even nor odd: it is the sum of the first 
square number added to unity, the principle of all number. To 
this he adds several other fanciful reasons, and among the rest, 
instances the prevalence of the number five in the theory of music, 
(of which more afterwards). He quotes Plato, as asserting that if 
there be a plurality of worlds, they must be limited to five; five 
elements, five senses bearing an analogy to each. respectively. 
Homer divides the world into regions. Five things requisite to 
render body complete—point, length, breadth, thickness, and lastly, 
spirit, to energise upon it. Five different orders of being—-gods, 
demons, heroes, men, and brutes. Five faculties of the soul; five 
first principles of things; with more stuff of the same kind. At 
last Ammonius, with a smile at the fanciful refinements of his 
young friends, hints, in a good-natured mamer, that if any number 
had a right of consecration, it was the number seven, of which 
analogies might be traced more in number and more curious. He 
then gives it as his opinion that the character is to be considered 
as the verb <i, thou art, and designates the proper devout form of 
address with which the God’s worshippers ought to approach him, 
as yvals cexuvroy makes the address of the God to his votaries. 
EI (thou art) denotes therefore the unchangeable and eternal nature 
of the God, which entitle him exclusively to the attribute of ex- 
istence, whereas all things else from their perishable and fleeting 
nature cannot in strictness be said to be, or to exist permanently. 
And thus the dialogue closes. 

I will now transcribe the passage relating to music, with my 
translation and notes. | 

Tyg 82 On paritra xsyagiopévys TH be Mouciniis odx oiduelce rodrw 
TH aoium peteivar; TO yao mrsortov (cis Evs cimeiv) Zoyov cdomovinis 
meh Tas cuphwyias eoriv. adras 8 ors mévte xed ov mAsious, 6 Adyos 
ebediyyss rov ey yopdalc xa) Tounnuacs Tadree Onpay ardyus Ty alodjass 
Bourcuevov. raccus yap ev Aoyoss Thy yéveriv &oidudy AnuB&vouow, nat 
Adyos tor} Tis pay Oi TETTAQMY EMIT OITOS* THs Os Oia mevTE HuIdALos’ Osm- 
Aaoios 08 Tis Vid macdhy Tis 03 id macdy xa Bid wevrs TEIMAKTIOS' Tis 
O¢ ths id. macdy reteamaccios. Hy 08 Tavrous emeireyoucw of cignovixot 
Bid mardy xa did recocpwv dvouxtovres, ew pérpov Balvouray, obx 
akisy tors Oéyecbus Tic axons TH arcyw meod Tov Adyov (Wome voLOV) 
megibousvous. i Ive roby aba mevte Teromydodwy Oéoess, nah mevTe TOUS 
mowrous etre Tovous Y Tpomous elite cipmovias yoy, XAAEIV, ay emitares xab 
UPETEL TOEMOMEVOY xaTaT) paAAoY xsl HrTov al Acimal BaguTyTés cios 
neh OEUTy TES, ap’ ot) moAAdy, maAAoy OF amelouy BiaeryuaToV dyTwy 
TH pmehwoodpsve mévte podvee eios; Cleric, wad yusToviov, xeth Tdvos, xa 
Tomparoviov, wath Obrovoyr GAAo BF od@v ore pungdregoy ore mueiSoy ev 
Pwvn ywplov, dcdTyrs xact Bagirnrs meparodmevoy, pedwdyrdy tors. 

“ But is it to"be supposed that this number (five) bears no allusion 
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to music, the art above all others in which the god (Apollo) takes 
most delight? Assuredly not. For the harmonic art is, I may 
say, principally concerned about concords ; and these concords are 
five, and no more, as reason clearly evinces, in opposition to those 
persons who, by the ear alone, without scientific rules, pretend 
to trace these things in the strings and holes of musical instruments. 
Now all concords derive their origin from the ratios of pumbers ;* and 
the ratio of a fourthis that of 4 toS; that of afifth, 3 to2; that 
of an octave, 2 to 1.; that of an octave compounded with a fifth, 
3 to 1; and that of a double octave,” 4 to 1. As to the concord 
which the harmonists superadd to these, and denominate the 
octave compounded with a fourth, since it exceeds the*regular 
measure, to admit it,* in compliance with the vague dictates of 
the ear, and in defiance of the just laws of reason and proportion, 
is improper. 

‘* Not to dwell then on the five* dispositions of the tetrachord, and 
the five principal > modes or keys (shall we call them) or harmonies, 
from the intension® or remission of which, transposed higher or 
lower, the other corresponding grave and acute modes arise; are 
there not, 1 would ask, out of the many, nay mfinite number of 


ee 


l 


* That is, the fourth, fifth, octave, and their replicates; except that com- 
pounded of an octave and a fourth, which Plutarch, following the theory 
of the Pythagoreans, rejects.. The Pythagoreans (says Burney, vol. 1, 
Pp. 45.) reject some concords which the ear pronounces to be concords, 
merely because they did not fall within the proportions which they chose 
to admit. The compound interval, for instance, of the eighth and fourth, 
though undoubtedly a concord, they would not admit as such, because its 
ratio, 3 to 8, is neither a multiple nor super-particular, that is, expressed 
by numbers differing by unity-—N.B. What Burney (p. 143.) says of 
Plutarch in this treatise, viz. that he asserts the fourth and fifth were 
frequently sounded together, and were thence called cé.pwre, is a mistake ; 
at least, I can find nothing like it. 


2 Which was the greatest interval in the perfect scale or system. 


3 This is levelled, I supposed, against Aristoxenus, who professed to go 
rather by the judgment of the ear than by rules of proportion. 


+ That is, hypaton, meson, synemmenon, diezeugmenon, and hyper- 
boleon, which altogether composed the great system or scale of two 
octaves. Burney, p. 8, 11. . 


5 That is, the Dorian, Ionian, Phrygian, Molian, and Lydian modes, 
which being transposed a fourth lower gave the Hypo-Dorian, Hypo-Ionian, 
&c.; and being transposed a fourth higher gave the Hyper-Dorian, 
Hyper-Ionian, &c.; the first five being called the middle or original modes, 
the other the five grave and the five acute modes, in all 15. Burney, p. 48. 

© Or, in plainer words, by the sharpening and flattening of which. What 
follows, cpemoytvwy uate 5d prtirdrov xc} ntrov, I have rendered, “ transposed 
higher or lower,” as the context, I think, plainly directs. I have adopted 
Wyttenbach’s correction of dy imiréira, for ws imirace, asmecessary to make 
sense. These dialogues are miserably corrupt. 
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intervals, five only that are used in melody? namely, the * quarter- 
.tone, the half-tone, the tone, the minor third, and the major third ; 
beside which there is no other greater or less distance * in sound 
limited by acuteness and gravity admissible in melody.” 
Taking all Dr. Burney says about the ancient theory of music 
for correct, I think I am clear as to the general meaning of this 
passage of Plutarch; and if what J have said is of any assistance, 


J shall be satisfied. ‘ 
F 





e 


————— 
NOTICE OF 


Nova Chrestomathia Tragica Greco-Latina. Edita a 
Jo. Caro, Vorsortu, A.M. Inter Reg. Theol. 
Ord. Repet. Adscripto et Reg. Soc. Theotisce. Goetting. 
Collega Extra Ord. Adscito. Goetting. 1776. 12mo. 
pp. 256. amok, 





Wrrn sucha title, was it the pleasure of its editor, that this neat and 
elegant little volume, should be decked out and bedizened. Our readers 
might imagine, at first sight, that it consisted of a selection froin-the 
Greek Tragic Theatre, accompanied with a Latin version. This, how- 
ever, Is not the case, The work is made up of the Choéphore, the two 
Electras, and the Agamemnon of Seneca, with the simple text; and it 
is, reader, because Seneca wrote in Latin and not in Greek, that the 
compound is denominated Greco-Lating. The title is one of those, 
which editors are apt to: stumble upon, when they “‘ seek after better 
bread than can be made of wheat:” and not widely abhorrent from 
the free and high-flown taste of Mundungus, who, having occasion to 





_ * Of the 3 genera the Diatonic divided the tetrachord, or fixed fourth, 
into one semitone and two whole tones; the chromater into two semitones 
and a minor third; and the enharmonic into two quarter-tones and a 
major third. 
- * 8 pdvn ywoley Bebrnz: nat Beghrnre neparovjeevoy. Space or distance in sound, 
limited by a higher or a lower tone, seems merely a paraphrastic expression 
ph | avegie to the word ¢.aecnua interval, which he had used just before. In 
dition to note,5, I should have added, that Aristotle (I see in Burney) 
calls the modes by the same épyoviac, Prob. 49, where he says the Hypo- 
dorian mode was «epotimwrécn cwy dpxovier. Upon the whole then, we see 
Plutarch instances the prevalence of the number five in music in four 
several particulars : namely, 1. the concords; 2. the dispositions of the 
tetrachords in the perfect system; 3. the modes or keys; 4. the interyals 
used in the three different genera. | ; 
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call for his spade, cried, ‘Slave! bring me my upheaver of the 
earth.” 

We are told in the preface that it had bey the intention of Mr. 
Volborth to subjoin a list of various readings, together with a short 
commentary. Heyne, it seems, either because he thought the editor 
inadequate to the task, or from a seasonable apprehension that. by 
swelling out the volume the editor would only be out of pocket by it} 
succeeded in dissuading him from so doing. The latter, however, he 
has threatened to publish on a future occasion by itself: but we have 
ae once chanced to hear whether or not the threat was ever made 

06 

The text of each play is t#&en, without the alteration of a single 
letter, respectively from Pauw, Johnson, Barnes, and Shroeder, the 
Delphin editor of Seneca. Mr. Volborth, we are required to be- 
lieve, was blessed with a taste for English poetry as well; and was 
with some dithculty restrained from adding to the list the Agamemnon 
of Thomson. ‘Si quid addere licuisset, ante omnia tantorum viro- 
rum immortalibus operibus Angli, eorum sodalitio non indigni, Thomsoné 
puta, dgamemnonem subjunxissem, gui solus ex his fontibus fuxit.” 

His reason for not adding a Latin version is amusing.  Versionem 
Latinam ideo non adjunxi, ne, quod hoc qualicunque labore promo- 
vere volebam, iterum aut retardarem, aut, dum facilius reddere et 
extricare volebam videri expediendo, novis impedimentis involverem 
Grece lingue studium. Ubi magister ipse, aut li, qui eum audiunt, 
interpretantur, versiones habent vel exignam vel nullam utilitatem.” 
And it must be confessed that there is much truth in this. 

The typography is very correct: nor need we be surprised at this, 
when we learn that every sheet, as it came from the press, was never _ 
less than twice revised by the editor, and occasionally even thrice. 
The care,-indeed, and attention, which he has bestowed upon this 
little work, are asserted by himself to have been of a nature similar to 
those, which parents usually dispense to a first-born son ;—a circum- 
stance, which reminds us of Kuster’s attachment to his Suidas; who, 
while engaged on that work, being one night suddenly awaked by a 
storm of thunder and lightning, and apprehensive for the safety of the 
manuscript, rose hastily, and carried it to bed with him, with the 
affection of a father for an only child: ‘ Unamquamaue plagulam 
ipse bis, interdum adeo ter, inspexi, et quidem ea cura, qua primoge- 
nitum fovere solent parentes filium.” 

Mr. Volborth seems to have been made up of good intentions and 
good will, Even the printer, whose name is DIETERICH, does not 
escape him. Obvious as this tribute of gratitude is to every editor, 
yet, notwithstanding, it is usually kept back. The compliment paid 
by him on this occasion is sincere, and not over-rated; as every one, 
who is indulged with a sight of the volume, will pronounce without 
scruple. ‘‘ Laudare officinam Dieterici, meum non est: facient, qui 
hune nitorem, rarum in Germania, cum aliarum officmarum literis 
comparabunt. Vellem, iterum opto, haberemus optimos Grecos Auc- 
tores omne hoc habitu indutos!” If the German printers, who have 
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florished since these words were written, had been pleased, or been 
empowered, to atfend to them, the world would have had thrown 
upon it fewer specimens of hob-nail type, and fewer sheets of charta 
cacata.* [ 

Having exempted from the accentual mark the initial vowels of each 
line, which, swys he, ‘‘ vellem non fecissem,” he gives us the following 
plain reason for his thus wishing the deed undone. “ Habent litera” 
(vocales, he should have said,) ‘‘ initiales eadem neque majora immuni- 
tatis jura, quam relique.” We think so too. 

Arguments, Dramatis Persone, &c. are supplied, and the plays 
industriously divided into Acts. To the Electra of Euripides is prefixed 
an ird0ects bd Inoot rot Bapvesioy. We had at first. some dithculty 
in recognizing the man, of whom it was said by Bentley, “that he 
knew about as much Greek as an Athenian cobler.” His name 
was so caparison'd with Greek, Who would have thought ’twas but 
plain Joshua ? ; 

On the whole, such books are of much use, and have in their end 
‘much good and wholesome discipline.” It is a truth not to be 
contested, that niany scholars, who have been possessed of a tun of 
advantage, where Mr. Volborth had barely a kilderkin, have proved 
themselves much more useless members of society than Mr. Vol- 


borth. 
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1 MUS denique Cantus Euripideus ad regulam meam componen- 
dus est in Herc, F. 874. Sic lego. 
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Plane facetus est Hermannus, dum personis Chori singulis quibusque 
partem cantis aliquam tribuere voluit. 
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Euripidea Commentarius. . BF 


auctoritate nititur. Profecto hee modo noa omnia canit servus, qui 
timore perculsus in scenam intrat, et narrat oratione non continua, sed 
quasi per saltum, res intra edes gestas, et quas esse gerendas suspicatur. 
Similiter in Oreste Phryx servus Nuncii partes agit, et verba effundit 
nune Antistrophe, nunc Epodiad regulas composita, Uterque locus 
est co nomine insiynis, quod, tis exceptis, Nuncins noo aliad nisi senarios | 
canere solet : et quod ad, cantum ex Hercule,id notabilius evenit, quod 
unicum exstat exemplum carminis in Proodam, Strophas, Mesodum, 
Strophas et Epodum digerendi. Nam alterum exemplum, ut quondam 
putaveram, moris ejusdem, postea e numero exceptionum ipse exemi. 
Vide Classical Journal, No. xix. p. 40. In Oreste monui levissima 
tautum errata restare que prohiberent quin metri leges detegerem. 
Idem, ut in simili loco par erat, hic quoque monere potui. V. 2. pro 
modus reposui wodéws: Cf. Tro. 820, ‘EAAdSoes GyBos, Pers. 59. &vGos- 
aias, ibid. 926. Xapas dvOos. V. 5. Ita Tyrwhittus optime. Vulgo 
évaviots. Hermannus év addois: quod confirmare voluit Seidler. a v. 
supr. 871. Kal karavAjow o63y. verum ibi MS. xarav7Ajow: et Wake- 
fieldus ¢évm: rectius ddvev: vide Heusdii Specim. Crit. in Platon. p. 
127. V.6. Edndem rem hic innuit Nuncius ac quam narrat in 947. 
qui locus est.sic legendus ’Ex 7érde Gatvery appa, retyos od« éyor, ”E- 
dacke’ didpov & eioéBatver dvtvya, Kabeeve, xévrpw dmev ws Vévwr, xepi. 
Inepte vulgo appar’ oik éxywy yew. Ipse, ode transposito, erui redyos e 
réxov. Redde redyos, apparatum. Voculam retyos in oxevn deprav- 
atum revocavit Porsonus ad Eurip. lon. 1198.  Advers. p. 270. et in 
rayyos, ad Hec. 788. V.8-. Vulgo os éri A@Ga vucrds. Intelligere ne- 
queo. Reposui os éx’ douse viooas. Anglice, as if just at passing the 
post. Vocula vicoas in viens corrumpitur, ut preclare vidit Musgrav- 
jus, in Iph. A. 215. éXécowy repi vixas. Contulit V. D. Hom. TA. Y. 
309. et conferre poterat Theocrit. Idyll. xxiv. 18. cat wept viooar "Ac- 
garéws kaurrovra tpdyw cipryya dvidéat. Et nonnihil verba nuneibil- 
lustrat Hesych. v. Nucoa, quam exponit per caurrijoa, aro rod éXOdbvros 
Kar’ abrov viocey rovs ixmovs. V.9. vulgo Dopywy. At Euripides u- 
surpat Topy#, Vide Valck. Phen. 458. V. it. E oe Avoca erui yéA- 
aooe. Ilud dictum nostratis Gray, ‘‘ Malignant Fate stood by and 
smiled,” cum loco Euripideo bene convenit: qui adumbratur ad imag- 
inem Homeri IX. A. 73. gous & dip’ éyatpe roddcrovos elsopdwoa: ean- 
dem expressit Scriptor Scut. Here. 268. § & aarAnroy cesdpvea scil.” Epis : 
nmecnon Aschyl. S.c. Th. 951. aid’ érndddagav “Apal roy 6fdy vdpor. 
Et sane arbitror e loco Homeri margini appicto oriri vocem zoXvorovos : 
quam delevi vualgo positam post didporot. V. 14. Pro éxrvedoere Elms- 
leius éxrvedcerac: qui citat in Class. Jour. No. xv. p. 213. Philoet, 
380. Od puyror eis THY LKipoy éxrrctcers éywy et Aristoph. Vesp. 394, 
Kod pjroré cov rapa ras Kavvas obpicw pid darorapd6, loca scilicet op- 
pugnatura canoni Dawesiano, facile tamen emendanda, legendo écded- 
ger rvywy et odpicopac ot drorapds. V.19. Herm. Avooddes. Wake- 
field apoBodres. vulgo Avoca S€ o &pdBpwros.. Ibid. Ex airoudéexoe 
(kat Kaxolow éxrerdooovow, erui drowa Sivae wader airyopvat KaKxots 
raké: et MS. Steph. exhibent caxcis. Syntaxis ita se habet décae airy- 
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cove &rowa 7d yévos: ubi duplex accusativus est Grecorum more : 
mox kakois Kaka stare fortasse potest éwi omisso: fortasse tamen pra- 
stat caxay xaxd. cf. Hec. 684. Cid. C. 1238. V. 21. Strophica 4 de- 
texit Hermannus et y Seidler. de Vers, Dochm. V.2¢. Herm. rv7d- 
yov: Vulgo rypravuv. V. 24. Deat.e. w et pay permutatis monuit Al- 
bertus ad: Hesychium, nisi ime memoria fallit. V. 26. Seidler. inseruit 
éx, mox transposul érryevuace in éxekopace. H 6c verbum exstat in Al- 
cest. 846. et metaphorice sanguine dicitur caraxwpager in Phen, 364, 
juxta emendationem meam in Classical Journal, No. xvii. p. 52. 
V. 26. Ita Musgr. pro \dBas. V. 28. Vice éravAcirae reposui éravAct 
ves. Etenim in sententiis tecte dictis sepe zis corrumpitur. V. 29. re 
ante réxvwy delet Herm. V. 42. prerdipy rapayssa—eis ddpous méurrets. 
At ddpuous nascitur e v. supr. 850. elowéurers ddpovs. V. 40. Bly A 
redde infaustum. Similiter érepos daéjwyv apud Pindar. Pyth. iil. 62. 

Callimach. Fragm. xci. Bentl..ad Phalar. p. 269. Lennep. Bpink. xiii, 
Valck. Diatrib. p- 112. Mox a£oua: intelligere nequeo. Restitui dgo- 
pas. Amat Euripides ody dona. Cf. Aleest. 327. Orest. 11416. juxta 
einendationem Elmslen ad Heracl. 600. qui citat et Eumen. 392. et 
ipse addo Suppl. 891. obday? G&2eras, ut perite restituit Pauwius. V. 
52. Deest 7. V. 54. Vulgo dugatves, literas sejunxi: etenim apud 
Euripidem wés ay est utinam observante Valck. ad Hipp. 

Etsi probe scio, quam molestus aliis soleat is videri, qui sua inventa 
Jaudibus, utcunque justis, cumulaverit, ideoque in re tali prudens taceo ; 
tamen nihil impedit quominus ipse mihi gratuler, quod a me post annos 
bis mille verus et vetus ordo cantibus Eunpideis restitutus sit im locis 
illis preecipue, ubi plerique vel prave vel nihil viderint: quorum loco- 
rum numero adjungi debent quatuor systemata pro Avapesticis irregu- 
Jaribus vulgo habita; verum illa revera Antistrophica libet nunc in or- 
dinem redigere, partim, ut omnia, que ad Euripidis Melica spectant, 
ad umbilicum perduci possint, et partim, ut promissum aliquatenus 
absolvam datam in Class. Jour. No. xiv. p. 377. Que vero ad Sopho- 
elem pertinent in aliud tempus mihi reservabo. Carmina Euripidea ex- 
stant in Hee. et Iph. A. sic in posterum legenda Hec. 59. 
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V. 6. Vulgo pov déuas. At utramque vocem omittit MS. B. déuas 
tantum MSS. 3. rectius omisissent yepds in proximo versu, qua voce 
deleta mutavi éuod in éuorv, ut constructio esset déuas éw0d yepards. 
Vide Valck. ad Phoen. 1518. V.13. E vulgatis & orepowd dds erui 
aorepirados. Cf. verba Tibulli i. 1. 87. Nox jungit equos currumque 
sequuntur ——sidera fulva choro expressa ad imaginem Theocriteam in 
Idyll. ii. sub fine Xaipe LeAnvaia dAurapdypoe yalpere 8 &ddoc AXTEPEX 
evkyAowo Kar’ adytyvya vuxros OLLAAQOL: ubi Scholia citant Euripidis 
Andromede fragmentum quod plenius exhibet Aristophanes in Thesm. 
1065. sic legendum °Q vdé tepads aibépos aorepoeidéa vira duppedvovs 
is paxpor “Irreupa duwKets To cepvordrou Ot "Oddprov: quem locum in 
animo fortasse habuit Plato in ilio nobili loco Pheedri p. 202. Bas. 2. 
344. Lemar. 6 pév oy péyas Hyepov év otpavp Leds xrnvoy appa 
éAavyvwy Tpw@ros wopeverat T) O€ Exerat oTparit Oewy Te Kal Satso- 
viev. V.14, Vulgatum éyyvyos displicet propter évyyyoy repetitum. 
Reposui ékrayAa cujus olim fuit gi. éoyos (Hesychins enim ”ExrayAa— 
éoya) in évyvyos postea depravatum. V.18. Ald. eidoy eidoy yao. 
MSS. nonnulli e?Sov alterum omittunt: mox dedi kai vice yap: solen- 
nis var. lect. vid. Porson Pheen. 1495. V. 20. Vulgo aid’ éuov os 
pidvos ocikwy adyxupd 7 éuoy. At éuoy oritur evar. lect. emendatura 
povos in povov: unde tirmatur conjectura mea legentis réxkywy vice 
réuwy in Append. Tro. p.126. ubi allegavi Nostri Fragm. ab Alexaudro 
Rhetore servatum ayxupa oréyns et Iph. T. 57. 2ridoe yap ociswr cial 
qaides tipseves et Sophocleum illud “AAN eice pnrpl raides ttyxvpae 
Biov: ubi si quis legat déuov vice Piov huic plausus dabo. . V. 24. 
Vulgo yoepais. Reposui yoepov: de formulis hujus generis dixi,ad 
Iph. T: in Class. Journ, N. xv. p. 144. unde emendabis Philoct..169. 
ervyepoy orvyepas scil. gow oruyepay et (uoris orvyepas., Cf. Hec. 
154. declaia dechaiov 202. derrala dechaiav. V. 25. Vulgo oior’ : at 
huc pertinet zovzore, ante Gecay vulgo positum, leviter mutandum. in 
rov wore, subaudi évexa. Hujus loci nexus plane postulat negativam 
particulam exulare. V. 26. Vulgo rapGez.- Ipse dedi rape. Cf. 
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¢6Py rapPeiv in Herc. F. 973. Trach. 176. detoae Cd. C. 1625. opie 
zpéuew in Troa, 1029. V.27. Vulgo Ocetéay ‘Edévov Wuyar 3) Kacdv- 
dpas écidw Towades. At “Edévov et Kacdvépas sunt e gl. vocum 
Yvyas—Tpwddas. At Helenum et Cassandram dudum esse mortuos 
poterat aliquis ex hac fabula suspicari. V. 380. Vulgo dvayca oixrpuse 
Porsono vise sunt pro var. lect, avayca et dvoixrws. Ipse vero ex 
avayKg er év ada: et Mserul oikrpws inv. 38. 

Pauca inter verba precedeftia mutavi: at pauciora restant mutanda 
in sequentibus : etenim legi debet tali fere modo Epodus (cujus pre- 
cedentia Antistrophicas partes disposui in Append. Tro. p. 142. ubi 
reponas velim per totum carmen I1O. vice KAY.) in Hec. 204 et sqq. 
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V.1. MS. unus otpedpérray. At odpeaiporros et composita simi- 
lia usurpantur quoties dativus pluralis cum alia voce jungitur: dpec- 
Parys et similia, si dativus singularis verbum compositum efficit. V. 
4. Vulgo oxvuvor in alia sede ponitur : id mutavi et transposui. Etenim 
et oxdprvoy et pdcxor tautologa sunt de una Polyxena dicta: e contra 
Neoptolemus innuitur per oxijvoy. Construe dpracray td xeepos 
oxipvov Aayordpuov: ubi Aacudropos active sumi debet. Anglice seized 
by the hand of a young cut-throat. Ibid. Vulgo sbroreuropévar 
oxérw: ate literis ultimis erui €v oxérw et eruta transposui post Avuay 
7. V.Q9. Dedi AeGas pro AweBay. Etenim Giov AwPas, a life of dis- 
grace. YV.10. MS. unus peraxdavoonar. Vulgo peraxdaioua. At 
sensus postulat verbum activum, et «Aavcouae est futurum verbi 
kAaiw non kAaioyar. Huic tandem Commentario de Euripideis Epo- 
dem finem facit Iph. A. v. 117. et sqq. 
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Agamemnonis epistola summam exhibent Stropha et Antistropha : 
inter quas eloquitur Senex servus Kai was “Axideds Aéetpwr aahacoy Ob 
péya puody érapec Ovpdy Lol of 7 addxy; ojpa’ Ore oys: idem quo- 
que ad finem Antistrophz duos Anapzesticos canit Odrws 7p Seas rir 
mate tdoyoy Parioas jyes odcywy Aavacis; quibus respondet Aga- 
memnon : 
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Inter hac guedam nec tamen magni momenti permutantur. V. 5. 
Vulgo Aviv akAvoray: que nequeo intelligere. Reposui caecxdvordy. 
Cyrillus Lex. MS. citatus ab Alberto ad Hesych. V. Evjoeros, exponit 
vocis etymologiam wapa 70 edpemioroyv Kat det eiAnroyv,: et idcirco Aulis 
prope Euripum sita vere dici potest deccAvords* similiter audexAvoros 
axry et wérpa exstat apud Sophoclem in Trach. 763 et 791. Ibid. ras 
omittit MS. V.6. Vulgo yap i) wasdos daicopey. At d) est var. lect. 

ro dae unde erul 67. Redde @jconer differemus. E contra corrige 
Iph. A. 1078. legendo Tépor Nypxdwy édaccay (et in Antistrophico 
Kido zevrijxovra xovpat) collato v. 707. éacay Hpdéws yapovs Beod : 
vulgatum €9ecay frustra tuetur Marklandus advocato 722. Goivny 
Ojoopey. ibi enim tam ob Agamémnonis verba preeuntia tam ob am- 
phiboliam, non alia lege servandam, legi debet Qvcouey cum MS, A. 
~ Vo 11. Vulgo Nopdelous els ayxdvwy ebvas évdwoev Néxrpos. Hee 

intelligere nequeo. Levis est emendatio vocum eis aykwvwy in Geis 
ev? dékvws : preesertim quum cy et a, y et 7, o et w, sepe permutantur : 
et profecto amant probati Scriptores «d et aliud adverbium sic con- 
juncta: Vid. Elmsl. Edinburgh Rev. N.37. p. 91. locis ibi citatis 
adde Hesiod. Epy. 107. Iph. A. 1409. Aristoph. Eccl. 239. 255. Av. 
362. Vesp. 891. 1334, Eq. 462. 797. V.12. éxdwcew est. Mark- 
dandi, V.16. Vulgantur rdéde cal decvdr in alio loco: mox hic dewa 
ye ToApas “Aydpepvov avat. At dvat oritur ex initio fabule: mox 
‘bene Marklandus 7 érdéApas: unde erui éré\uno i.e. erdApygoa: dein 
dewvor in SeevGy mutavi at constructio esset illi similis quam Hecubz 
pauloanterestitul, V. 26. Nusquam alibi dicitur épécowy zdda; semper 
€Xicowy et composita. Vid. Beck. Indicem. Hine corrige Soph. Antig. 
158. legendo pijriv EXtoowy quod et Johnsonus precepit collato ibid. 
231. at e contra in Ajac. 358. reponendo wAdray épéccwy. V. 31. 
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Vocem év6ade interpretabantur zpos vais. Aavady: istud emblema in- 
dicavit metrum, V. 32. rade post éorac bene omittit’' Ald. V. 33, 
E vulgato jv yap vw nullo negotio erui & iv: etenim dé et yap per- 
petuo confunduntur, necnon « etn. Vox és exstat ad imitium ozp. a’. 
et quater alibi apud Euripidem: sextum locum ipse in App. Tro. p, 
130. invenie conjectura in Iph. T. 1240. quam edidit Seidlerus pro sta. 
¥. 35. Vice yadwovs reposut yadapyous ex Hesychiano Xadapyods, ra 
dixpa TOY TOdwY jjrol THY dvdxwY Todapyods i) Taxdrodas, Exstat vox in 
Soph. El. §67. yadapyots—dapiddars. At Lexicographus et Editores 
vocem non satis intelligunt, que derivatur a XyAj) et”Apyos, i. e. 
equus Argivus. FEcquis nescit Homericum ‘IrréBoroy “Apyos? Et 
profecto dicitur Xn} "Aoyeia ut Airvata médos in Od. C. 304. et 
Bapcatos dyos in El. 729. Hunc locum tentavit Blomfieldus ad S$. e. 
Th. 489. parum féliciter, quia metri rationem non suo more perspexit. 
V.35. Facillime e KurAozwy iels erui KuxAwzefous. Vid. Beck. Indicem. 
V.37. Redde wisrds Anglice credited. V.47. Vulgo zs contra nie- 
trum. Collate v. 29. Ovx ert riciv o épirevo’ ayabois, ’Aydpepvor, 
*Arped’s: reposui waoc: quoties ill voces permutentur, indicat Por- 
sonus ad Prom. 354. 

Nescio quo casu evenerit, ut hodie inveniam aliud carmen Epodi- 
cum, quod ad regulam nostram redigi debet. Sperabam etenim nullum 
exemp!um hujus rei ‘curam effugisse meam Euripideas fabulas non levi 
opera perlegentis. Sed eis dvip od ravf opg. Exstat ille cantus, nimis 
diu neglectus, in Hippolyto et sic legendus est. 

V.1368 et sqq. Kat viv ddvriy pf ddvva Balver. 

cal pot Odvaros maay édOor. 

pbere, Tov Tadav- 

a mpooardAdure p’, 

bdAXure dvodalpor’, Os Gudi7du0v § 
Adyxas Epaprac Ocaproipacar, 
dua 7’ edvaoat roy émov Pioror, 
TP Tarpos éuod SvoTavos cpa 
pucidpovwy ovyyovwv 

wahai@y mooyevynrdpwy 7 16 
éLopigerac Kaxov, ovde pédrex, 

énore & éuorey éx’ Eue ri wore TOV ovdey 

ovr’ érairioy’ Kaxdy (oipoc poe ré PO) 

tov © avavdjrou Babous rHs &radrakw 

Proray ear? évOérvde koyloer eis | 15 
"Aidos ye vurrds dbvorddaw’ dvdysa. 

V. 1. Vulgo dévva. FI. ddvvay. quod est vero proximum. Cf. Hec. 
684. GEd. C..1238. kaki caxév. V.2.ItaMS.E. V. 5, Vulgo deest 
7. V.8. Vulgo'd: dediro cui: scil. Bidrw quocum conjunge é£opé- 
cera. V. 9. hic ve additur et omittitur jn vers. seq. ubi tamen 
Lasc. agnoscit post madady. V.14. Vulgo roid advadyhrov maBous. 
At dvddAynros est immisericors vid. Soph. Aj. 946, qui sensus 
est hic nullus. Reddit Monkus wnpitied. At Chorus, Nun- 
cius, Diana et Theseus, omnes Hippolyti miserentur, Ideoque ’ aut 


» 
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falsus est Euripides aut Monkus. Ipse dedi dvavdjrov, infandi. Ex- 
stat vox eadem in eodem sensu apud Soph. Aj. 784. mox, collato 
Helen. 310. (3400s cax@v reposui Pdbovs vice ma&Gous: eadem var. lect, 
est in Pers. 463. juxta Cod. Viteb. -V. 15. Lasc. .ei@e d€ por. Inde 
erui évOévSe. V. 16. Vitiose, ait Monkus, exhibent MSS. A. et FI. 

idov ‘ye vuKTos Svorddauw’ dvdyKa. Immo, recte, ut metrum com- 
monstrat, excepto Aidov quod in ‘Aidos mutavi: Vulgo Kouul- 
gee Tov Suvcdaipov’ “Adov pédawa vixrepds 7 avayca, Inter que pro- 
fecto Euripidea sunt péAawa et vikrepos de re eadem dicta. | Ipse 
sordes istas ejeci, et erui cis Sduov e dvadaipor’: at dSguor est supple- 
mentum ellipseos post ’Aiéos. 

Hactenus de Euripideis. Mox Aischylea, dein Aristophanica, pos- 
trema Lyrica Fragmenta persequar. 


Etone, dabam Kalend. Octob. A. 8. MDCCCXIv. 








ETONA. 





Quam, SARA Conjuge comitante, reviseram, Comittis majoribus estivis ; 
a xxiv. ad xxvili. Sext. MDCCCXIV: 

Quo tempore Filiolus noster, Capellus, Etonensibus feliciter adscriptus, et 
in SCHOLARES COLLEGII REGALIS ETONENSIS est adscitus. 


Poiche, per mia ventura, a veder torno, 
Voi, dolct Colle, voi, chiare e fresche Acque, 
Ben posso dir, “ avventuroso il Giorno.” VER. GAM. 


Magnam vim locus admonitionis habet, suavissimi pueri: nam hec ipsa 
cernens, quondam mea, nunc vestra studiorum incunabula, communium 
memini Literarum. |. HADDONUS. 


Se 


O FELIX Etona, tuos dum, cara, recessus 

Mente avida lustro, atque oculo per cuncta sequaci, 

Ft prata et valles, lenique meantia tractu 

Vestra fluenta, quibus juvenilis turba natantim,. 

Versantiimve trochum, clavave pilam impellentim, 

Plena animis exultat et evo lata novello; 

Aut urget rapidam Tamisina per eaquora cymbam; 

Aut sepes vallesque cavas transmittere gaudent, 

Aeraque, elati, conto in sublime ferente ; 

Dilectas Musis turres, Aulamque, Scholasque, 10 
NO. XXI. Ci, Jl. VOL. XI. C 
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Etsaliceta canora diu, juxtaque coruscas Gis 

Arces Vindesori, Cale capita alta ferentes, | : <4 
St Martem Pheebo socium ;—quereumque Britannam, mM” 

Cui docte mista est hedere pacatior umbra; o” 


Nes! 
Et statuam specto vestri, dulcissima, Regis," bs, 
Qui Patriis docté non inferiora tropzis | 0 aie 
Pace tulit, cunctisque decus venerabile saclis ; | ME 


Museum libris veter umgue novisque refertum, 
Et pictis arte antiqua mirabile chartis ; 
Et pulchrum, parva sit quanquam mole, sacellumy rutun ZO 
Organico solitum mentem mulcere sonore, 
In ‘Supertimque animum sedes raptare volucrem, 
Sacra tua hac, sanctosque Patres; quam grata recursat . 
‘Temporis effigies Japsi, annorumque priorum, 
Militeque mez, sub vestris, optima, signis : 
Prima rudimenta, et puerilis pensa laboris 
Dulcia, dimidio neque tandem evanida seclo! 
“ Hic patiens operum parcoque assueta Juventus,”* 
Arcana’ et qui Grammatice moremque loquele 
Et res antiquas* rimentur, et abdita longe, 80 
Annales pangant, et prisci temporis acta,” | 
Et sacra Hebretim monumenta, et Saxona scriptas 
Edoceant, et spes’ vite finemque regende. 
Proque Fide paupertatem contemnere et ignes, 
Atque opprobria dira pati, cunctosque labores ; 
Et quicquid cari in terra mortalibus usquam est 
Numinis incorrupto et Veri reddere amori :* 
Et qui agri moneatque et vite tempora, et anni.” 
Inde potestates herbarum ducta propago 





\ 
SS 


* Henrici Sexti. Godolphino collegii praeposito statuente: ut et aliain in 
Sacello marmoream Bethamus posuit. Baconi opus. 


* Camere long collegil inseriptum. 
3 Chekius. Crocus. Morellus. Burtonus. Uptonus. 
terus. R.Edwardus. Porsonus. | 
+ Haddonus. Wottonus. Hatcherus.” Dickinsonus. T. Hydius. Hear- 
nius. Elstebius. Fr.Harius, Bryantius. Horum Hatcherus annales, seu 
Biographicam Etonensem, conscripsit ab ejus Primordiis ad Ann. 1572. 
5 Hallus; sive Auleus. 
© Kingius. Huntius. Lilius (extrito s) sive Insulanum velis. Greci autem 
Romanique non transferebant (quod infinitam pareret obscuritatem) sed mol- 
hiebant Nomina propria; additisetiam sue ipsorum lingue terminationibus. 
7 Harrisonus; Coxius; Rousius; Halesius; Whichcotus. Pearsonus. Bar- 
rovius. Stanhopius. Gulieimus Sherlockius. Fleetwoodius. Chapmannus. 
-E. Litteltonus. Ashtonus. H. Davisius. 


§ Allejus. Gloverus. Fullerus. Saunderus, Hullierug, Wilgonus sive 
Volusenum appelles. 


> Tugserus. 


Plumtreius. Fos- 
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Quz teneat:'—vel qui leges et jura ministrent : 40 

Et qui permissas rerum moderentur habenas ;° 

Aut peregré gentis pro majestate loquantur :* 

Quique regant classes qua Sol utrumque revolvi 

Adspicit oceanum :—laté et felicibus ausis 

Qui magnis clari legionibus imperitarunt.? 

Inde hominum mores® studium queis noscere et urbes, 
_Et nota hec, pulchré picta, in commune referre : 
~ Et quos Suada aluit; quorum, mirante senatu, 

Fulmineum eloquium visque ardentissima veri 
~Humani generis sanctissima Jura solebat 50 

Et Pacem, et leges, libertatemque tueri.” 

Et quos erudiit prestantes dia Mathesis,* 

Et normam astrorum docuit, tractusque cometarum, 

Et lucis naturam, et magni foedera mundi.9 

Et Musea Mele, per chordas que cithariste, 

Harmoniam divinam, expergefacta figurant. 

Inde pii Vates, et coelo digna Jocuti,’° 

Angligenfimque lyr qui fulsit gloria tanta,"* 

nde novas qui vitam auctam coluere per artes; 
Inde tufim decora ampla viri qui voce togaque 4 'GQ 


a 





* Wardus Eliz. regine medicus; et reg. Jacobi. Dickinsonus. Batteius 
Bakerus, archiatrus. 

* Mounteneius; philologica et judiciali laurea insignis; Carolus Pratt; 
posted comes Camdenus et com. plac. jud. prim. et cancellarius: meritis 
tamen quam titulis major. ¢ Haseus vel Hayes. Mansfeldius, nuper Com- 
munium Placitorum judex primarius, De iis qui nunc sunt judicibus quos 
Etona protulit posteri loquantur. Multi et jure civili et canonico claruerunt. 
Cowellus. Janesius ; aliique. 

__3 Walpolius. Chatamus, Northius: Foxius. aliqui nunc inter vivos, apud 
Nos, insignes. ' 

* Westius; Ann. 1483. Hawkinsius; Smithius. Wottonus. Aschamus; 
qui dum legati munere fungeretur, contra jus gentium est interfectus. 

> Draperus. Wellingtonum Etona inter suos recenset, 

© H. Feilding. Coxius. | 

? Lytteltonus. Gulielmus Pitt; Chatami.comes. Foxius. 

s Savillius. Oughtredus, Aufeldus sive Ofellus, HH. Jonesius; Anni 1712. 

9 Boyleius. 

%° Frearus; Anni 1517; Morellus; Martinus pluresque alii. 

. Dum Registrum Regale verso, credo me invenisse, ad annum 1594, eum 
ipsum Joannem Miltonum qui maximi illius Miltoni pater fuit, inter A/umnos 
Btonenses in Collegium Kegale Cantabrigiense deductos. Ipsum illum 
Gulielmum Jonesium quodammodo inter suos Etone licet referre. 

. ** Fletcheri,. Wallerus: Westius. Ansteius. : 

** Graius Lyricorum nostratiim illustre decus. Alii plurimi, et plures in 
®evum ut auguramur perpetud futuri, quorum strenuam pueritiam, optimisque 
auspiciis earum sub ,tutela-inceptam juventutem Muse Etonenses, Lati 
Grecieque veteris numeris et voce use, victuris chartis inseruere. Georgius. 
Sumnerus, Harius. Tighii. Pepysius. Foxius, Jamesius. aliique plurimi, 
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Protulerunt, monitis, curAque fovente, penatum :* 
Quique sui emai alios fecere merendo :* 
Nec gens ulla magis Britonum omnem augebit honorem | 
Istis, quos | Etona suos agnovit alumnos. 
Otia quam vestra hec, docta et jucunda, renident! 
Campaneque sonum, studiis qui dividit horas 
Aure traho: sonus hic, puero mihi cognitus olim, ~ 
Quam placet, admiscetque cadendo dulce severo! 
Jamque in phe mittunt sua rostra Quiritum 
Cecropidumque umbras ; circumstipante corona 
Insigni: lucet qua laritae juncta venustas 
Foeminezque decus forme, matruim atque sororum 3 
Natorumque tufim qui publica munia tractant, 
Tnque foro clari et castris, intusque forisque, 
Densa cohors, Etona: et, que tua maxima laus est, 
Doctrine gravitas, mentisque potentia rectrix. 
Posiquam omnem trepidi consessum, oculosque suorum 
Lustravere, aliquis juvenum tunc farier infit : 
Firmatisque animis ubi voci froena soluta, 
Lum vero erumpens, vibratum pectore pleno, 
Intonat eloquium Demosthenis ; ; aut Ciceronis 
Plenior hibernis nivibus facundia captos 
Labitur im serisus et imundat pectora: vel que 
Mincius nn Thamestn pulcherrima carmina vexit 
Per maria illesa et per tot volventia secla ; 
Enthea queve Melesigenes modulamina fucit ; 
Atque Sophoclei majestas summa cothurni; 
Anglague non istis que cedat musa Cameenis. 
Hine sapere et fari ut possint, et reius in agctis 
Eloquio pariter patriam factisque j juvare. 
Forsitan et vestras iterum spectare cohortes 
Inque sacrum montem gradientia lwta licebit 
Agmina ; pars et erit nostri queque sanguinis illic ; 
Et tandem /wdum juvenilem iterare videbor. 
Sed veras acies et erunt et sepe fuere, 
Qui post hanc speciem belli duxere, gravesque 
Militiz et longos didicerunt ferre labores, 
Vulneraque et mortem, media inter praia, passi :? 


20 


80 


90 





, ; - 

t Smithius. Savillius. Wottonus. Rousius.. Sumneri;  Heathii;. Cookii; 
Robertsius; Bernardus; Fosterus; Daviesius; et qui olim nominabuntur. 

S Hobartus ; Allestreius; Waddi» gtonus; Reynoldus ; Hetheringtonus ; 

Burtonus; Storerus; Poteus ; Daviesius. Evepyérat. Aliique plurimi in 
omni officiorum humanorum parte optimé sentientes, scribentes, agentes. — 

3"{nter hos Robertus Manneriorum stirpis: qui é vulnere mortuus breverg 
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Vicit amor patria ; tuaque illa exempla verenda ! 
Et paci belloque paras: sed maxima pace 100 
Laurea proveniat tibi, que felicis olive 
Veletur foliis: donec mox aspera tandem 
Secula in eternum positis mitescere bellis 
Et Themis alma et pacatrix Sapientia mundi 
Jusserit, exsurgatque annorum ille aureus ordo. 
Quin et solennes referunt quuin festa Decembres 
Annua et ingeniis stimulos melioribus addunt, 
Versibus et certant pueri, que Bacchica mos est 
Antiquo insignire modo, carmenque probatum, 
Cornibus insigne auratis vittisque decorum, 110 
Pro veteri ritu smuosa volumina pandit, 
Et celsa de more triumphat pensile in aula. 
Fors etiam,—tale in spatium si vita feratur, 
In decies septemque excurrat labilis annos,— 
Illa \egam uostri fuerint que condita nati : 
Qui nunc prima haurit musarum elementa, bonisque 
Artibus institui discit ; mox forté docendus 
Ambrosiis dapibus diviimque adsuescere mensis : 
Tila legam, tali si arrident numina voto ; 
Ad vestrasque redux turres, et amcena vireta 120 
Fortunatorum nemorum coetusque beatos,  * 
Gaudebo, et patrid mentem dulcedine tangar, 
Advena post longum exilium ; festisque dierum 
Lztior, hospitio rursumque potitus amico. 
At me si prius abstulerit devectior etas, 
Hc tua spes, wror: que nunc felicia prata 
Eton, et ripas mecum, callesque silentes, 
Multa animo volvens, peragrasti: et premia natum 
Que maneant, et quam vigili debentia cure. 
Nec tibi pectus iners : nec que sit gratia nescis "dane 
Linguarum: sive Ausonie tu effata recentis 
Seu recolis Gallorum et grandia Teutonis orsa, 
Affine aut Tusco modulamen gentis Ibere. 
Et tibi Musa favet, suaque in penetralia duxit, 
Et vocem numerogque dedit, socianda lyraque 
Verba, et maternos precordia.ad intima sensus : 
Addictumque animum excoluit vero atque decent. 
Qué magis hec placuere tibi que meenia spirant 








in terris vitam immortali gloria mutavit. Neque Allestreius ipse armorum 
laude caruit. Et Palmerus, sub primis Etonae auspiciis, in prelio Sanctal- 
bano pro Fundatore pugnans occubuit. Adisis Harwoodii brevem sed 
non tenuis laboris neque minime laudis syllogen, cui titulus “ Alumni 
Etonenses.” 
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Eloquium, et mores priscorum a fonte petitos ; ’ 
Et quicquid docto dignum est, sapiente, bonoque, 140 
Proponunt imitandum et toto corde sequendum, | 
Teque igitur saltem fas sit gaudere, et ovantem 
Filiolum amplecti, stadii haud sine laude peracti. 
O nos felices, sors si hec contingat utrique ! 
Salve, magna Parens !—nimiim tu utcunque remota, 
Tu mihi semper eris presens, ubicunque, tuisque 
Sedibus avellent nulla uiguam oblivia mentem ! 
Hc domus; hee puero patria alma!—haud ulla vel arbor 
Vel saxum est, si forté tui vestigia traxit, 
Cujus non mihi jucunda obversetur imago, | 150 
Dum memor ipse mei et Graiz Latieque Cameene. 
Ergo ego te, post quinque iterum nunc lustra, reviso! 
Ergo meum trado tibi nunc, veneranda, fovendum 
Filiolum ; ut tibi me dulces, O diva, parentes! — 
A studiis certé vestris non hune alienum 
Progenitum institui; neque me mea cura fefellit. 
Sit felix faustumque, precor! parilique tenore 
Decurrat series, et candida fila futuri! ) 
Ut tibi sit, patrieque, et, si licet, utilis orbi; 
Et prolem similemévideat ; sintque inde nepotes 160 
Usque tui memores et fidi semper alumni. 
Augurium maneat, vigeatque ea cura perennis ! 
Salve, O Etona!—iterum salvete, salicta, 
Et nemora, et valles, et prata virentia rivis, 
Sacratusque, domos placidas qui prefluis, amnis! 
_ Salve, antiqua domus !—niteant tua Lalia semper, 
Nec desint vigiles, juncta his tutela, Leones ! 
Vosque, duces studiorum, O vos, salvete, Magistri, 
Exultansque animis, et spe vernante, juventus ! 
Nunc, Etona ferax, et in ultima secula, salve! 170 


C. L. Etonensis. Trostune; ad Villam Faustine. 
Anno Salut. MDCCCXIY. XII. A. K. SEPT. 





THE VARIOUS MEANINGS OF THE WORD 
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ZEscu. Prom. V. 738. xplurrouca porytasciv éxmeocy s¢bévee. 


“"Poryie, littus scopulosum, Etym. M. p. 702. 51. xughws 8 
mas 6 merow@ons aiyieAds payin xarsiros, Suidas, payiav of “Arraxob 


ae 
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iy axtiy, Kal Tov Téxoy atrov, & mporuparrer Th xdua. Oovxvdldye 
odtws* of 08 “Inver Thy dnwri, THY dvaydpyo tis bardooys.” Blom- 
field. Eustathius, p. 1540. 1.27. Ed. Rom. has the same passage, 
which he quotes more fully, Tac 82 dards nal soyius of’ Arrixot 
xanrodow, xal toy romoy 83, @ moocaedtrer rd xTna, paylav ASyourw we 
fy “Pyrogina eventos Actinas nad payor 82 nal parler, TAQUTE VOUT EE 
xal tpayeia Hiey edpyyras 0 xal beyot, xalanaviwders xl Tear Elo 
paBet0. Mr. G. Burges has observed, that as Eustathius quotes 
Suidas by name, whenever there is any apparent contradic- 
tion between them in any passage, the. preference is to be given 
to Suidas as the older grammarian. But with respect 
to this passage of Eustathius, it is manifest that he did not copy 
from Suidas,. because Suidas is silent about the Rhetorical 
Lexicon, which Eustathius quotes, and that, therefore Eusta- 
thius ought to have more credit than Suidas in this instance. 
Zonaras has paylas rag éx badraoons wérpas,} paylx, tromos dbyAds > 
which Phavorinus also has (though Tittman has not noticed it} 

but there we find év ty @aAdooy. Photius, Hesychius, Suidas, and 
Phavorinus have, pyyiader 4} pyyadai, of rods xaradfxous tig Tag 
poury kes BaéAAodres. Suidas has, paylas AnAloregos exh rev ADoAco yu, 
moeg” Oroy TH parle cuveyas triBarrovra rd xtwara Popov crorenei. 
Again, paxyias, doeyuol, 7) dope tay Poaypnarav, “Hoeddoros, where 
Kuster says, “ Lexicon Herodott, saying, gpeeypot, 9 éopns Trav 
douypayv.” ‘Toup is here silent, and Wesseling produces only four 
passages of Herodotus, in three of which pyyiy is used with 
eunrutis, to which it is opposed, so that there is probably some 
mistake in Suidas’s mention of Herodotus. I: Pollux m the Ono- 
masticon L. 1. c. 9. segm. meg xAddwves p.'75. has, xiva—erava- 
Baivov xara poyiev: and Phavormus has, fyyinow, ciov wAnudon, 
nal yao xb h pyryin, clov rAnutoan THs, muon ra “Innoxedres. Kuster, 
on the passage of Suidas, quoted by Mr. Blomfield, says, “ Imo 
contra potius [ones sic vocarunt tiv rAnupdgay, sive estum maris: 
Galenus in Lex. Hippoer. pyxyizet, oiov rAnuptoyot xad yap 4 puxin 
cioy wrAnupion tis éorw: Herodotus quoque L. vill. p. 319. riv 
pain et tiv mAnupupida, tx magarryarov posuit, ut monuit etiam 
Portus m Lezico Ionico ; hinc miror quo auctore Suidas con- 
trarium asserat :” hence it should seem that Phavormus took his 
Gloss from Galen’s Ler. Hippocr. “‘Pyyiny dixit Hippocrates 
elov mAyupteay tive, h.e. veluti quandam inundationem, ut Ga- 
Jenus scribit éy tails yAwoooss,” Gorrei Definit. Med. p. 552. 
* “Payings, clov ranupopros, velut inundationibus export Galen. m 
Exeg. ap. Hippocr. xab yao 4 payin clov manupmion tis gor : nam 
et pyyiy velut quedam erundatio dicitur, payia maris restagnatio 
dicitur, et annotat Suidas fayidv Lonibus indicare riy durwri xod 
diay oonrw rig barcoons.” Feesii Giconom. Hippocr. Ina Ms. 
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Lex. Hippocr. belonging to’ Dr. Parr, Galen’s words are quoted, and 
it is added “ Hippocrates nuspiam.” Mr. Blomfield quoted above 
has cited only a part of the passage in the Etym, Mag. which I 
shall give more fully, panis—eorI 02 exh wérgag nad eat ocopcrros® xod 
ém) me ev odors elgnTa Toga. TO TpaxD, ws Eupunioys @ ey “ExeBy ancy= 
bib? elare ray party, 7 i ) mua TO ey aur} god: paccery mye Te mhsuga 
éxi 02 THs meT ous, moor To OFca Te Exel xo TON Eo xupiong Of mas 
6 mer owns airyiahoc, pongianc KOAEIT ON" xetk ra 06 TIg ey ToIC mercidrorg 
our xahoupen mapa TH Dopoxrci Boer bet Ae ey et as h TOU deous mag" 
srégois 2 6 oyun oss tomos. ‘I’bis passage is important, because it, 
in some measure from the Sophoclean use of It, serves to vindi- 
cate as a tragic word payia, of which Mr. G: Burges, in dis- 
cussing this verse of the Prometheus in the Classical Journal 
No. 1. p. 34. says, “ Porsonus potuit quoque par. fetsovy obelo no- 
tare, quippe quod—vox payiea apud Tragicos maximé infrequens.” 
For we are there told that Sophocles has used it with reference to 
a mountain. in Brunck’s Index no mention of the word occurs. 
It is however sufficient to know that Soph- used it, and that, as we 
have:seen above, it is a genuine Attic word. Hesychius also has 
with the Etym. Mag. pour ee, mas mer gdtng airyianrde, where Alberti 
cites shyt edoanayres, HXOVTES, pour bas Os éxe&Aouy Tos TeaXES 
xo} moon xovTas Toraus. Here I will remark that though &«r} may 
be derived from Ly voter, | frango (agreeably to Eustathius p. 1540. 1. 
26, as it should seem, xuparayn map’ ‘Hoodérw 4 anti aba Syrady Ta 
xtuwara ayyuvre), and though it were to be vranted, what I should 
not be disposed to con¢ ede, that paryia is derived from piyvucdet, 
as the Schohasts on Dio Chrysostom, and Thucydides quoted be- 
low, sup pose, or from parow, as the Etym. Mag. derives it, it by 
no means follows that 4x7} and partes both mean always simply the 
cvast, though 1 donot deny that ¢ payia does sometimes mean the coast 
simply, but still with a reference to its rocky nature ; for the whole 
tenor of the passages cited above goes to prove, that payla is mag 
Ter owen¢ airings, whereas &xty is used in a milder sense, and even 
the meopayres aural of Homer merely express projecting head- 
lands. A\beru, on Hesychius, refers us to aypol, pax iat, mage 
Youtress, anoppmyes. Hesychius never would have said, aypol, axral, 
x. 7.4 Lhe passage of Thuc ydides, to which Photius and Suidas 
refer above, occurs in L. iv. c..10, P 244, Ed Duker, avTOUS voy 
peivans TE, reel apuvomevoug mao auTHY Thy parton, ootery F pcs TE adrovs 
xal 7d xwploy. The Schol. has, parry te eos merpadns T0705, meph ov 
mepippyryvurce np brace a, xa) 6 arbour, xa 7 TIS bardoons Ogu, 
dey TO voTiov doTwdEs, pans xaNXeIT as, ws and Tis perry bees THS MET OOS» 
“ Herod. p. 319. rH mAnppvocy pyyiny vocat, vid. Galenum in 
dex. et Foesium, de terra utitur D. Halicarn.” Wasse. “ Cap. 9. 
hac dixerat melo yarerc, xah meT Own me0¢ TO mehay/og Teron 
peevor, ‘Schol. Aisch, Prom. ve 7 12, porylais, Iaracoias merous 
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[Schol. A. porlass, Sic riiv pod, Schol. B. ra¢ merpedys alyiardss 
& mpocagaxtov, Schol. C. |. mpocagarre 7d xdyax with Eustathius 
and Suidas above], Schol. Moreili in Dion. Chrys. Orat. vi. 
parla, 6 tpayvs xal Addins aiyiards, xceh lows avd To exsioe 7d 
mooourutoy xipuce olovel pyyvuodas, add. Eustath. ad Homer. Odys. 
¢. p. 1340, respicit huc. Plutarch. de Glor. Atheniens. p. 618.6 
Faok Thy payiay adtys tis LvAou magaratrwy rovs.’Abyvatous Ay- 
woobevys.” Durer. We have in Herodotus L. viii.c. 130. p. 680. 
Ts Te pyxing xa THg wAywpupldos, where Valckenaer and Wessel- 
ing have some excellent observations. Dionysius Halic. has in 
Bk. ill. c. 44. dvaxdrrwy tas meduyious payias tis barerrye, which 
D.C Grimm, in the Index Grecitutis to his Dionysit Hal. 
Archeologiea Romane Synopsis, Lipsié 1786. 8vo. thus interprets, 
fluctus in altum surgens. B. Castellus in his Lexicon Medicum 
Lips. 1713. 4to. has the following words, which the reader will 
please to compare with what is said above from Gorreus and Fee- 
sius. “ Rhachia, payia, lonicé gyyly, a proow, frango, rumpo, 
dicitur txundalio, vel restagnativ maris, aut pouds crepido littoris 
petrosa, cut aldiduntur fluctus. ‘Yransfertur ab. Hippocrate ad 
tnundationes humorwm, et supernatanuas in corpore. Gal. in Hxeg. 
Dict. Hipp.” 

Dio m the Roman History L. xxxix. c. 40. Ed. Reimar, 
p- 211. uses the words dumwrig and payi« in the Herodotean way, 
amoowy pay TH mela, drogov OF xal TH vauTind THv mporBoAyy, xat 
mrnupuedy xual avacewy, ey Te TH XumdwriOs nal ev ty payla eros. 
This is an important passage for expiaimog the Herodotean sense 
of the words. Again in L. x11. c. 49. p. 293. apos tiv ris 
paxias dvoxyegeav. Againin L. x1iti.c.7. rag adriy thy payiav, 
and in L. xuix. c. 9. én’ adrigg tis paylas mapetakaro. We have in 
Diodorus Siculus L. 111. c. 15. p. 184. Ed. Wesseling, 4 péy 
bararra maoay Thy paylav emixavfouca, and in the Lexicon Poly- 
bianum, “ payia, impetuosa maris e«stuatio ad sava adlidens 
undas, ind hg paylas mpds Tels omAdoH xateyvimeve oxady, 1, 
37, 2. scopuli a litiore in mare procurrentes, saxosum promon- 
torium, 3, 39, 4. n.” : 

1 bave expatiated thus copiously upon the word payia, because 
its different meanings have given some trouble to Dr. Vincent, the 
profound commentator upon the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, 
and 1 humbly beg leave to refer him for additional matter to the 
observations contained in the notice of Mr. Blomfield’s Prome- 
theus Desmotes, which was inserted in the British Critic. 


7. BE. H. BARKER. 
Thetford, 
Nov. 4th, 1814. 
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EXTRACT FROM 
HERCULANEUM; 
; A POEM. 





To THE Epitor oF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


Warn you had inserted in your Journal the initial address of the 
poem, “ Herculaneum,” to its great and royal patron, you expressed 
a wish, that I would supply you with some lines from other parts 
of that poem for msertion. That I was not able to do. My owa 
manuscript copy had been left at Palermo, where, indeed, five 
hundred copies had been printed. ‘Those printed copies were, in 
order to be conveyed home, placed on board one of His Majesty’s 
ships of the line, and, when that ship had returned to England, 
could not be recovered. In the poem these lines, which are now 
sent for insertion, had been preceded by more than five hundred 
lines. They refer to the earthquake mentioned by Tacitus, &c. as 
many years previous to the eruption of Vesuvius. 


Feb. 25. 1815. JOHN HAYTER. 


Verim ubi flagrabant lymphati sceptra’ Neronis, 

Exanimesque metu per terras ultimus ille 

Cesar Oresteo vexabat cuncta furore, : 

Relliquiisque Tyranni mvitis ipse peribat 

Dulcis amor vita, nova tum quoque pestis in Urbem_ 5 

Herculeam incumbit, tristes minitata ruinas, 

Majorisque mali prenuntia. Quippe perenni 

Ardet adhuc odio neque sic explebilis ira | 

Junonis, nomen privigni, et facta perose. | 

Ah! miseros Ciyes: quid prodest festa litre ©. 10 

Sacra Deo auctori? vittaque insignis ad aras 

Victima? quid serta, et cantus, et vota, precesque 

Thuricreme, et sancto Numen placabile Ritu? 

Longé alia magna hec pietatis munera vestre 

lracunda Jovis Conjux mercede rependit ! 15 
- Ecce! novo foedum visu! tremefacta pavore 

Exultat coeco, et ruptis fugit hostia vinclis, 

Ingeminans sonitus obscenos! nutat imago 

Quassa Dei, subitdque in lapsum prona vacillat ; 





_ Auratum findit difformis rima lacunar, 20 
: % 
P. Marius Celsus | | 
« Nonis Tacitiim. T° Asinius Gallus {4.D. 62. 
juxta Coss. 
Februarii S L. Memmius moa 
enecam, 


§ 
Paul. Verginius Rufus ye D. 63. 


Extract from Herculaneum. 


Portarumque ere et rauco clangore sonantiim 
Dissiliunt bifores valve ; spirisque reductis, 


Dum trepidant raptim instabiles, titubantque Columne, 


Pulchra inter sese capita inclinata reflectunt ; 
Marmor humi varium, tessellaque picta dehiscit 
In barathrum, exhalatque acri foetore mephitim. 
Pallidus, et, frustra projecto thure, Sacerdos 
Dilapsam populi in communia fata coronam 
Admonet, inque adytorum ipso evanescit hiatu. 
Et jam tota gravi Campania pulsa tremore 
Concutitur, sursumque arrecto concita motu 
Subvehit ingenti dorso eluctata per auras 
Quecumque aut spirant, aut vite exortia crescunt ; 
Et montes, vallesque imas, pontemque sequacem. 
‘Tumque repenté coacta suis per inane referri 
Ponderibus complere locum recidiva priorem 
Tentat ; sed discors rerum, et turbata regressu 
Heret congeries, nec justo limite constat ; 
Hine, reditis. incerta, in partem fluctuat omnem, 
Pendulaque exagitatur, et undique mobilis errat. 
Hinc Titaniacam pugnantia corpora rixam 
Intendunt, aciesque furit, collataque signa, 
Dissimilemque una, et similem certamine iniquo 
Materiem cognata elementa, adversaque miscent, 
Et temere accendunt brutos sine more tumultus. 
Aspera nimirum cum levibus, humida siccis, 
Frigoribus calor, et preduris mollia bellant, 
Alta humili. Valles adgesta cacumina tollunt 
Exerte:; victam submergunt flumina rupem, 
Aut liquido mutant dumosos gurgite colles. 
Alliso chalybi quam extundit arena, vapores, 
Et piceo rutilare igni scintilla bitumen | 
Cogit, et ad coelum feedos expromit odores. 
Qui etiam montes ipsi lapithea minantur 
Prelia, et infandum, avulsis radicibus, ausi 
Congressum diro properant certare duello 
Cominus. Interjecta ruunt simul omnia vasto _ 
Monstrorum incessu contrita ; ferusque mmutim 
Discerpit conflictus, et interclusa resolvens 
 Funditus excidit. Vestigia nulla supersunt. 
Jam terrena sonant intus penetralia, et altos 
Nunc egré ducunt gemitus ; nunc murmure surdo 
Ploranti similis vox exaudita tremiscit : 
Nunc et clamores acuit : nunc tota tragore, 
Mugituque fremit terral concava formx. 
Quague aditu propiore patent Acherontia regna, 
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Extract from Herculaneum. 


Et manes, tetrum Hirpinus videt accola fontem 
Ampsancti cessare lactis. Non ille protervim 
Emicat assueto lusu: non toxica vivus 

Efflat; non tactas sponte effervescit in auras ; 
Stat siccata palus, arcano exhausta meatu. 
Hec quoque Pompeiam strages populatur, et urbi 
Excidium intentat, conquassatamque revellens 
In praceps agit; aut miris pendentia torquet 
Omnia vel librata modis, disjunctaque frangit. 
Stabat ad angustas Sarmi vastissima fauces 
Petra: hanc Alcides rupto fornace Vesevi 
Ejectam statuit, que rivi limine in ipso 
Ostiaque, et portum specula munibat, et armis. 
Jam divulsa solo, et discissi littoris ora 

Cum Divi superimpositis altaribus exit 

Sede sua; et medio longé natat insula ponto: 
Tnterea muros divexans subruit arcis 

Herculew, sevitque malum. Ceu navis in alto, 
Diversi quoties permixto turbine venti 
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Bacchantur, rapiuntque incertam, et utrinque repellunt ; 


Nec mare, nec remos, aut vela, auditve magistrum, 
Sed peritura vagatur, et impete fertur mani ; 
Expugnata velut cium moenia transilit hostis 

Nocte latens, pugne indocilem, et caliginis urget 
Obsessum timor inconsultus ; ovilia furtim 

Ut lupus aggreditur quondam, aut vis fulva leonis ; 
Et stupet attonitus formidine Pastor inermi ; 

Haud aliter tota trepidatur in urbe, nec usquam 


Certa quies : spes nulla subest, fuga nulla laborum ; 


Sed variis pallens terrorbus incola capte 
Mentis inops discurrit, et huc versatur, et illuc : 
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95 


Quas latebras! quam poscat opem! quo numine prasens 


Devoto capiti demum tutela supersit ! 
Supplicibus jam nulla altaria, nulla Deorum 
ajestas, non signa manent veneranda catervis : 
Non profugus vovet illibata piacula flamen, 
ec peana canit luctis: jam crimina gentis, 
Infectamque luem que pulvinaria lustrant ? 
Auguriis, lituoque timet divimus aruspex 
Secreta, et sortes aperire ; sed omine mussat ; 
Nec carpenda pie reddit solatia cure. 
Gnara mali, quamquam haud ollis prudentia terre 
Arcanas prescire vices, notasque vereri; | 
Acrits occulto primordia febris odorant — 
Quadrupedantum armenta, et primi conscia motfis 
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‘Certatim horrisonis questum clamoribus edunt, 
Compedibusque exuta ultro per septa, per herbas, 
Diffugiunt.. Ululant latratu rauca sagaci 

Ora canum : spargit glebarum equus eruta frusta, 115 
Vaticinéque fuga, et lamentis hinit acutis. | ; 
Miratur portu, et claustris erumpere fluctus 

Nauta, improvisaque rates affligere syrti, 

Et refluos iterum celeri glomerarier wstu, 

Nec quo more solent crispari leniter unde, 120 
Aiquora dum mollis blandi movet aura Favoni, 

Et placida wterno risu tumet Amphitrite, 

Contorto videt, et furibundo vortice ferri. 

Ipsa sinu navis medio, qua littora distant 

Longiis, et latet haud dimense fundus arene, 125 
Terrestri resilit motu, pulsaque carina, 

Per costas horret, tabulataque, perque rudentes. 





NOTICE OF 


De LeEmpPLot DES ConsoncTions Suivies des modes 
conjonctifs dans la LANGUE GRECQUE. 8v0. Paris; 
Black and Parry, London. 





{N his preface, the anonymous writer gives a short account of the la- 
bors of Budzus, Vigerus, Devarius, Hoogeveen, Zeunius, Fischer, 
Kuster, Dawes, Valckenaer, Brunck, Wolff, Matthia, &c. with the 
causes of the mistakes of some of these celebrated grammarians on 
the subject of his work. What he says respecting the last of them, 
Hermann, is so striking, that we shall gratify our readers with it: 


“ L/heureuse étoile de l’ouvrage de Vigier l’a fait tomber, en 
dernier lieu, entre les. mains de M. Hermann, dont le premier soin 
a été de le purger d’une foule d’erreurs de l’auteur et des précédens 
éditeurs; mais je trouve déja ce premier défaut-A son ouvrage, 
d’avoir laissé dans le texte des taches dont on ne voit le redresse- 
ment qu’a la fin du volume, et puis, dans l’exposition des principes 
philosophiques, il a tout fondé sur la philosophie de Kant, et distin- 
gue tout par la raison pure ou a priori et l’empirisme. [1 résulte 
de cela, un inconvénient trés grave, c’est que, si on a affaire a un 
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esprit recalcitrant a Ja philosophie en question, (et les systémes de. 
philosophie ont jamais qu'un temps;) il révoque en doute, ou 
méme taxe d’erreur, les principes de la syntaxe, par conséquent 
la syntaxe méme. C'est le sort qu’a eu dans notre langue, un 
excellent livre, devenu imutile par le renversement de la philosophie 
qui lui servoit de base. Je veux parler du traité de Pexistence de 
Dieu par M. de Fénélon, dont la partie métaphysique, étant toute 
Cartésienne, a éprouvé le sort de Descartes. Du geste, je rends 
plus que personne hommage a lesprit eritique, au savoir profond 
de M. Hermann; je voudrois seulement, qu'il puisat la philoso- 
phie de la langue, dans la langue méme, et non point dans Kant ; 
et qu’au lieu de nous rendre sans cesse les réveries de Vigier et de 
Zeune, pour les combattre ensuite, al mit tout a fait de cété le 
bon pére et ses acolythes, et nous donnat une Syntaxe qui ne 
ft pas de pigces et de morceaux.” 


Of the work itself we can only, at present, observe that, however 
the classical reader may occasionally hesitate, and sometimes object, 
he will be pleased with the originality of it: We will go farther 
in its commendation : he will find in it materials for thought, recol- 
lection, and investigation; and we shall be surprised if he does not 
find his curiosity gratified, and his knowledge increased, by the 
observations, which it will suggest to his own mind. 

We will quote one passage on the use of a tense in French, 
Latin, and Greek; and we recommend the principles of it to those 
who write Latin. * | 

«¢ Le parfait du conjonctif actuel, reroiquw, fecertm, signifie que 

jaie fait ; c'est le parfait actuel du conjonctif soumis et, posté- 
rieur au'méme tems dans lindicatif; il est 4 la fois futur et passé, 

cet presque identique avec le futurwm exactum des Latins. Je dis 
presque, parcequ il ne peut l’étre que sous da dépendance «de la 
conjonction, au lieu que le futurum ewactum peut tre affirmatif : 
jaurai fait, fecero; au lieu que fecerim, siguifiant gue j aie 
ou j’aurai fait, est toujours subordunné. ~ Cette confusion des 
deux tems est deja bien remarquable en Latin par la forme méme, 
ou fecero et fecerim wont que cette seule personne qui tes dis- 
tingue, les autres étant semblables, feceris, fecerit, fecerrmus, fece- 
vitis, fecermt. Dans Vusage méme on voit des exemples nom- 
breux de fecerim pour fecero. (Voyez ‘Sanctius, Minerva, . 1. 
ee ta) | 








1 It has been.observed, and we believe. with some truth, that the Latin 
tenses have a greater similarity with the French, than with dhe English 
tenses, and that consequently the French have.a more natural facility am 
writing Latin. . . 


des modes conjonctif’ dans la langue Gr. A 


Cette ressemblance, ou plutdt cette confusion de tems, a excité 
une contestation entre les Grammairiens modernes, pour déterminer 
4 quel mode il faut attribuer le futurum exactum  ¥ECERO. 
Priscian* et Perizonius en font un conjonctif. »Ursinus s’appuye 
de Vautorité de Varron pour le ranger dans (indicatif. On trouve 
toute cette dispute a l’endroit cité de la Minerve de Sanctius. 

En Frangois notre j’aurai fait ne peut pas devenir conjonctif 
sans se changer en j’ate fait: jaurat fait cela quand vous vien- 
drez: il faut que jaie fait cela quand vous viendrez. 

Mais l’usage de ce tems est rate chez Jes Grecs, parceque 
l Aoriste conjonctif est la forme dont ils se servent plus communé- 
ment pour exprimer le futurum exactum soumis a la conjonction. 
On trouve néanmoins des exemples de |’autre tems. 

Démosthénes aun commencement du discours .zegt MLO OEC~ 
Bsiac Td, xedvoy yeyevijodas mera Thy meso Pelay roAvy, Oedoixe mn Tive 
Anbyy Houvdeiay trav adixnnuatov tui zumerosyxy, ou lon pourroit 
mettre tivd gumoiyoy. Je crains que le long temps qui s'est écoulé 
depuis Vambassade, n’ait causé Voubli de ses prévarwations, ow n'y 
- ait accoutumé. Ibidem pag. 345. 

— Zumydoer .... ds Stor... vopov Ofoes nal yore pyderd ray 
‘EAAjvay ouds Bonbjoeiv, 05 av jun. medregos tiv BeBondnxws 7. Son 
_ onseil étoit quwon portat une loi pour ne secourir aucun des Grecs 

gui ne nous auroit pas secouru le premier. ; 

L’aoriste du conjonctif est,scomme nous venons de le dire, l’ex- 
pression du futurum exactum soumis a la conjonction. 

Les grammairiens modernes lui reconnoissent cette signification 
aprés les adverbes de temps ray, 2meidev, ery? mais il.me sem- 
ble qu’ils la restreignent trop, et que toute conjonction copulative 
lui laisse cette valeur.. Voici ce qi’en dit Apollonius, de Syntaxz, 
p- 270. 

"Eady padw, ei dvicos pwabeiv. “Eady Soctum, ei aytooies Spapeiv, 
Eve piv TW, Eav TOEYu, eav ev MaguTacel yevwual TOU Tpeyev. Adrot 
Yap of ovvdecpos Td vis eoduevov onualvovow cig ouvrersiay 7 els magd- 
Tas tav wade. S?2 gaurart appris, si didicero. ’Eay spaum, st 
jaurai couru, si cucurrero; tandis que édy reéyw signifie, st je 
courrat. Jes mémes conjonctions marquent donc ce qui est futur 
soit dans son accomplissement, soit dans sa durée. 

Ces conjonctions sont ordinairement alors accompagnées de ay 
mais ce n'est pas pour caractériser le temps que |’ dy se trouve la, 
cestpar la propriété du conjonctif, qui réclame généralement 
cette particule, emploi que les grammairiens distinguent sous le 
nom d'indéefini dogisroAoyinds: Vautre s’appelle potentiel Svyyrixds. 
“Ive, conjonction copulative, ne prend jamais dy et ne retire pas au 
temps sa valeur. * 








“Iya joint a av, signifie ubi, qui est sa premiére signification comme ad- 
verbe, Ayistophane, Plutus, vers, 1151. , 
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I] est constant que nous ne pourrons pas toujours en francois 
rendre par le méme temps l’idée que celui-ci nous offre en grec, 
mais de pareilles nuances peuvent varier chez les différens peu- 
ples. Les Latins mémes, plus rapprochés, font tn usage du futu- 
rum exactum qui nous est interdit, et que nous remplagons par’ le 
futur simple ou le présent; Graculus esuriens ad caelum jusseris, 
ibit. Ordonnerez-vous aun grec Maller au ciel, ilira. ‘Vérence 
a dit; Ut st inde te evemerim (pour exemerv) ego pro te molam. 
Si je arrache de la, je tournerat la meule a ta place Les paroles 
de l’Evangile qu’on lit au canon de la messe, font en grec et en 
latin un usage ‘du futurum evactum que nous ne saurions trans- 
mettre dans notre langue. Tatra dodxis adv moijonte, eis thy Endy 
avapynow mooere. Lec quotiescumque feceritis, in met memo- 
riam facietis. Nous ne saurions dire: Toutes les fois que vous 
aurez fait ces choses, vous les ferez ensouvenir de mot. 

[I] semble que lorsque deux futurs étoient dans un rapport corre- 
latif, tellement que l'un dit suivre Vautre ou Vaccompagner, les 
anciens employoient lun des deux comme futurum exactum, 
pour marquer une antériorité ou réelle ou fictive; je dis fictive, 
car dans le dernier exemple la simultanéité est évidente, mais’ ils 
admettoient dans l’action une antériorité de raison sur la commémo- 
ration. Ils auroient pu rendre cette phrase: Des que jirat @ 
Paris, je vous emmeénerai: ubi Lutetiam profectus ero, te una 
ducam, par la dépendance de votre départ au mien. 

[l y a deux maniéres d’employer le futurum exactum, ou aprés 
la conjonction, de mamére que l’affirmation appartienne au futur 





Tlarpis yap éore waa’ iv’ ay marry Tes ev. i 
‘ La patrie est le lieu bu l'on se trouve bien. 
Cidipe @ Colone, vers. 405. 
Tovrov xdpuy roivuy ce rpocbéo8ar wédas, ) 
Xwpas HéXover pnd iv ay cavrod Kparois. At 
C’est donc une erreur de Brunck, d’aveir dit sur le vers. 188. de ’Qidipe & 
Colone, “Iva ay, os av, Orws ay, cum subjunctivo passim obvia sunt ut sig- 
nificantia. “Iva ay, dans le vers mentionné, veut dire ubi, le voici: 
af ~ \ \ ~ of 9 KN > / 
Aye viv od pe, rai, i’ ay edoeBias 
"EmiBalvortes, TO pev ELTMper, 
To 8 dxovaowper, 
Kai py xpe/g rodepeper. . 
Conduisez moi donc, 6 ma fille! en un.lieu ot nous puissions nous entretenir sans 
irrévirence, et ne résistons pus a la nécessité. Cet iva, ubi, tant en grec qu’en 
latin, s’emploie comme conjonction pour dés gue ; Hac ubi dicta dedit. _Ubs 
semel quis pejeraverit, ei credi postea non oportet. C’est de la méme manicre 
qu'il faut expliquer I’ ¢ya du vers. 1230, des Nuées d’Aristophane.- 
Kai ratr’ bedAjcers dropdoat pot Tovs Oeovs, 
"Iy’ dy xedevow "yw ce. 
Voudras-tu me jurer, des que je Pen aurai sommé. 


A Persian Sonnet. 49 


simple, quand je serat venu vous partirez. Alors les Grecs em- 
ploient, comme nous venons de le voir, (aoriste du conjonctif: 
ou c’est le futur simple qui est subordonné et le futurum exactum 
affirmatif, quand vous viendrez, je serai parti. Les Grecs ne 
sauroient alors se servir du conjonctif qui n’affirme jamais; ils em- 
ploient une périphrase a la maniére de nos verbes auxiliaires, ame- 
Ayaubas Erouas. Acikavres 8, ts wavth dmcones, xxl 6, Th TWh bmagyel, 
dederydres Eoducda: Aristote in Topicis... dyant montré ce qui con- 
vient & tous, j aurai montré ce qui convient d chacun. On trouve 
dans Démosthénes, a la fin du discours reg) tapamrperBelas, un exem- 
ple ov les deux formes de futurum exaclum sont réunies. Tous 
Oriovy av Didriamw moioovras dvyonndres trerde éx Tig moAEws, av TOUTOUS 
2 7 2S Dios: . : Va 
avedyte. Vous aurez enlevé ad Philippe ceux qui sont disposés a tout 
Faire pour lui, si vous chassez ceux-cv de la reépublique. 





A PERSIAN SONNET. 





To THE EprToR OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


ANNEXEDp is a short ghazl or sonnet, extracted from the Divan of 
Abdal Wasea Jebeli. This poet florished under the great Sultan 
Sanjar, who began to reign in the year 501 of the Mohammedan era, 
or Hegira, corresponding to the year of Christ 1107. Dowlet Shah 
in his Tezkerreh or Biographical History, does not hesitate to rank 
Abdal Wasea among the most excellent poets of his age, which had 
produced several of high reputation. He was originally, as we learn 


from this work, of Gharjestan, ( Cj iuas ye) but resided much at He- 


rat and Ghaznin. His compositions, however admired, have been reck- 
oned obscure and difficult. That which I subjoin is, probably, one 
of the easiest in his Divan or Collection of Sonnets. Yet it has seem- 
ed necessary to offer explanations of a few passages. Considerable 
pains have been bestowed in ornamenting the manuscript copy of his 
poems now before me; it is an octavo volume, beautifully written in 
the Talk hand, each page being ruled with gold lines, the title page, 
and every division between the numerous poems, richly illuminated, _ 
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A. Persian Sonnet. 
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I. “ Yesterday I enjoyed the power and prosperity of Jemshid, 


It might be said that I had ensured the possession of perpetual 
delight.” 


If. “ I was exhilarated with pleasure like Nahed, 
For I enjoyed the society of a fair minstrel charming as 
_ Nahed.” ; 
III. “ Before me stood a damsel lovely as the offspring of an angel. 
It might be asserted that I possessed the wonderful seal of 


Jemshid.” 


“IVs “In my banquet the cup and the beauteous cup-bearer ; the 
taper and the wine 
Are to me as the Pleiades, and the Moon; as Venus and the 
Sun.” 


V. “My envious. rival was confounded -and became hopeless when 
I obtained the victory, ba 


And thus possessed every blessing which I had desired from 
Fortune.” | 


In the first distich our poet, as if scarcely yet recovered from the 
intoxication of recent pleasure, declares that he had been happy as 
King Jemshid in all the plenitude of his glory : and might have almost 
said in the words of Horace “ Persarum vigui rege beatior.” The an- 
‘cient Sovereign of Persia, Jemshid (or Jamsheed ) is confounded by the 
eastern writers with King Solomon, in many respects, and to both is 
attributed the possession of a seal ring, which, by its marvellous power, 
conferred on the: wearer unlimited authority over angels and demons, 
fairies and genii of every description. These preternatural beings are 
said to have assisted in the construction of that magnificent palace at 
Persepolis, which, even in Tuins, all travellers have agreed in cele- 
brating as equally beautiful and stupendous, and which among other 
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names bears that of its supposed founder, and is often cailed the 


Takht-i-Jemshid, (nino ely or “ King Jemshid’s Throne.” 
The second distich presents an extraordinary instance of double 

elision in one word SGI: a compound formed of aS mY ‘y! signifying 

‘* for this reason,” “‘ because of,” “ on this account,” &c. It often 


occurs in Abd’al Wasea’s poems, and the works of other old writers. 
We find in this distich, likewise, the name of Nahtd twice mentioned : 
this, or Anahid as it is frequently written, (anol) is the Persian 
Venus, both as a planet and a goddess. Hence the Nyi@ and ’Avairis, or 
’Aveiris of the Greeks.. See Plutarch, Strabo, Agathias, &c. She ap- 
pears also as the Persian Diana, or Artemis, according to the learned 
Reland (Diss.de Vet. Ling.Pers.) “ Veteres Greci Numen illud Persicum 
Anaitidos 1. e. Veneris, modd et Dignam modd Venerem dixerunt.” 
But the illustrious Hyde of Oxford (in his Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers. cap. 
3.) says on this subject ‘‘ Quamvis enim. Artemis solim sumta sit 
Diana, tamen Artemis Anaitis est Venus: nam quotiescunque Arte- 
mis memoratur Persica, sic distinguenda subintelligitur, et quidem 
Anahheid seu ’Avairis quod est Persicum Artemidis nomen plané Vene- 
rem significat ; idque est Planete Veneris solum et unicum ubique re- 
ceptum nomen.” The Agyptian goddess Nvi@, mentioned in the Ti- 
meus of Plato, corresponds to the A@yva (or Minerva) of the Greeks ; 
and on the words of Plato, as Reland observes, Hesychius seems to 
have founded his ‘* Nyy, "A@nva zap’ Aiyurrios” ** Quid si dica- 
mus,” adds Reland, “ Nyi@ esse Anaitida? Nomen certe idem est et 
exprimit Persicum gl.” But this subject would lead far beyond 
my present liinits, and many Antiquaries of profound erudition have 
already devoted to it several pages of their respective works. Still, in 
explanation of Abd’al Wasea’s allusion, it is necessary to inform the 
reader, that as personified by the Persians, Nahid (or Zohrah) the pla- 
net Venus, holds in her hands a lute or harp, with the melody of 
which she charms the celestial spheres.. To her the poet compares his 
fair, but terrestrial, musician. | 
_ In the third couplet, we find the compound epithet Peri-zadeh, 
** born of an angel,” or rather “ Fairy,” for the word Peri Sy (which 
the Arabians, not having in their alphabet the letter p, write Feri) is 
that gentle, beautiful and benevolent creature of imagination, respect- 
ing which Sir William Ouseley has offeretl some remarks in his « Per- 
sian Miscellanies.” The classical reader will easily discover this epi- 
thet in Parysatis, the name of several illustrious Persian females, (see 
Plutarch, Ctesias, &c.) In the second line of this couplet the poet al- 
ludes to that seal-ring of which the mirgéufous powers have been 
already noticed in my observations on the first verse. 

The planet Venus is mentioned in the fourth distich by the Arabic 
name, Zohrah. 
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No. II.—Vide No. XIX. p. 156. 


Tides Charon, seu Contemp. V.I. p. 336. & rocovrw O° emeciptdary, 


ws av aQ’ innrctigon aryiivertgey xatamecovpever.—-Est notum illud Clau- 
diani, 





Tolluntur in altum, 
Ut lapsu graviore ruant. 

Ib. p. 338, in fine ob ros 02 GAlyov dard ying aiaporresves, ny xe neon, arenes 
xgITET OL, poyis nok Toig ysirore tonovebevres tov wroeros.—Cicero in 
Catil. ita cadant, ut ne vicint quidem proximi sentiant. 

Necyom. p. 310. xual and tis croas xarepmaerventivre.—quid hic 
faciat Zenonis porticus, quum vix videam, corrigere gestio exsas EX 
precedentibus. 

P. 872. V.1. Ed. Reitz. lego civ ytiee tovrovs, p. 510. V. I. 
yd orev merce ov Obes Eivecs OtnacmoaveTss avrovs, Cet. 

Puto scriptum fuisse antiquitus, waAws ov 7’ sivas OsnardouryTts avrods, 
cet. 

Quum antea ne vita quidem dignos illos censeretis, nunc deorum 
habetis numero, eisque, quos velut victimas mactandas putabatis, 
nunc victimas defertis.— Sic quidem locus mihi quidem multo videtur 
venustior. 

V.1. p. 245, in lepida illa captorum a Vulcano Martis et Veneris 
descriptione, Vulcanus, postquam dolosa illa retia collocaverat sigya€ere 
emerbay tari Tov xeuivov, Quod verum vix puto, ac videtur adeo Lucianus, 
Homerum pro more respiciens, scripsisse dearo dmeadciv, simulabat se 
abire, quo securos magis redderet amantes, sic enim ille Odyss. 6. 283. 

Avrae On mevra dorov wegl Sapte xeder, 
Eicar’ iucv tg Anuvov, tuxripevey wroritdooy, 
“H of yasoov worn Qiararn tory amacwy 
Oud drdornomtny eine Kevonysos "Agus, %.T. Ae 

De Dea Syria, p. 463. V. IIl. miror, nihil monitum ab interpre- 
tibus, quum vehementer metro repugnet, ut habetur, inscriptio 
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Tovs Purrous A:dvucos een eenteuly cvednne. 


an scribendum, 
Tovs Paarovs Acovucos een untevt avednrot. 


HERODOTUS iv. 9. peskoretgdevav rive tyidvev 040 ve a.— 
Tollendum 7 9:9vé« interpretamenti loco adscriptum, qualia non- 
nulla glossemata apud Herodotum superesse, monet ¢ wdévy Valcken. 


ad Eurip. Pheen. 1030. 


LIBANIUS, V.1. p- 439, Ed. Reisk. ois nye TUS meordonias. An 
jysest ab aya, frango? quorum spem fregit, 

Ib. p. AQ]. Ov ctveepeivay wenT Lous avobey. Suspectam sibi vocem 
ultimam in Awdésvo¢y mutare cupiebat Reiskius. Mihi placebat 
aAAbEy, a Se ipso, non ab alis, xenzmors exspectabat Julianus. V. 
sequentia. 


SOPHOCLES Cédip. in Col. vs, 839. 
Mn émitacce & pen xeuréis, 

Emendo av wn xeursis ex Adoniaz. vs. 90. 
WaT oe peevos tmlraccs. 


PHILOSTR. Vita Apoll. 11. 30.— mage TOUS eevOgoes, ous ov A eunrses. 
Excidit, puto, ws, ut olim fuerit w¢ os cd weunxas, ad quos tu tendis. 
V. preter alios Ernest. ad Xenoph. Memor. 11. 7, 2. 


PAULUS Apost. 1. ad Corinth. xiii. 12.—Arérousy yee sets dO: 
sivoxreou ty wiviyyeats. Num respicit vaticinandiapud priscos genus per 
xdrorteov? SeCU tvomreoudyresay? de quo Casaubon. ad Spanhami 
Julian. c.7. Adde Pausan. p. 517. Ed. Kuhnii, quo respexit fors 
Lucianus V. H. 1. T. uw. p. 91. Ed. Reitz. de xaréarew illo miri- 
fico in Luna. | 


TERENTIUS Eunuch, im. 5. 36.—Cum isto a Jove hic petito ex- 
emplo, nescio num quis contulerit, qui comparari omnino meretur, ge- 
minum germanum Achillis Tatii locum L. 1. p. 8. ubi postquam 
Apollinis in Daphnen amorem cantatum audiverit, ita ad se ipsum 
Clitophon, idov zai ’AmoAAwy tec xontivos maelivov, nak tewy oun LET KVVET Oy 
BAAL Osednce chy maegbevoy. ov 06 auveis noel aidn noel oneclews cwPeovels ; pen xetIT TOY 

voy boy. Cum quorum ultimis conf. Aristoph. Nub. vs. 1076. 
atque ibi Berg]. V. et Burm. ad Anth. Lat. 1. p. 4. et conf. egregius 
Luciani locus in Necyom. non procul initio. V. et Eurip. Hip. vs. 451, 
et illic Valcken. recta autem Ion apud Eurip. in Tragedia cog- 
nomine vs. 436. vouberntios O¢ fot 

DotBos x. T. A. 

recte quoque Aristoph. in Nubibus, vs. 901. 

Kus OTe Oluns OUTS (mage roics deoiriv) o Zev; 

Ovx amorwrsy tov warty’ wiroD 

Ancaus 5 
Cui Aristophanis questioni respondebit Euthyphron apud Platonem 
in dialogi cognomine p. 11. in fine. Conf. omnino Plato de Rep. n. 
p. 248. V. vi. Ed. Lip. et p. 272. Egregie item poetarum de Deis 

fabulas reprehendit Plutarch. in Pericle sub finem. sed v. omnino il. 
Grotius de V. R. C. 11. 13. et qui illic laudantur veteres, et id. ib. Iv, 4. 
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Andria 1. 3. 98. percussit illico animum. plane ita Aristoph. in 
Ranis vs. 53. %ai@vus wobos Thy neoedioy tmcerorze. | 

Adelph. 1v. 7.21. Svc vita est heminum, quasi cum ludas tesseris. 
Locus plane geminus Platonis est apud Plutarch. segs evbupesass 
p- 930. ed. Steph. conf. omnino Uptonus ad Arriani Diss. 11. 5. initio, 
et omnino, quem laudat Gatak. ad Anton. vir. 38. 

Ib. 1.2.61. Nec nihil, neque omnia sunt hee que dicit. 

Auctor libelli de eloquutione, qui Demetrius Phalereus vulgo audit, 
p- 148. Ed. Glasg. © xcs rtyes ev v6 lowe, ov perv cemrety. 


LIVIUS, XIV. 3. 3. precerpiam ejus rei letitiam imvenerunt. 
An preceptam. V. Heinsius ad Ovid. Herod. xvu. 307. 

II. 3. 5.—Jam tum, equato jure omnium, licentiam querentes, 
libertatem aliorum in suam vertisse servitutem, inter se conquerebantur. 
Conferri meretur geminus germanus Herodiani locus 1. 14. de urba- 
nis militibus sub initia imperii Pertinacis, xwrvepecvos yde agmaCesy Te ecb 
DBe City, els Te TO EvTaKTOY, nots HOT pebOY CnVoe Kae AOUELEV Os To wedoy nob 7H eeeoy 
Tis aexNs i Bes LUT MY Kok Tiley, nobeekoerty Te THs aVeTOU eouclas vopeiCovTtsy 
Thy Tas aeyns ove ePegov evragler. ubi Xiphilini similis locus in notis potest 
videri. 

XXII. 45. Cum quatuor militum legionibus universis, pugnaré 
potuisse, apparuisse eo, quod M. Minucius, absente Fabio, prospere 
pugnasset. Ita editur, nullo, ut mihi quidem videtur, sensu. Seri- 
bendum arbitror depugnar? eadem vi, qua modo dixit debellari, de qua 
potestate prexpositionis de in compositis v. preter alios Dresenius ad 
Josephum Iscanum de B. T. 1. 281. et reperitur depugnare hoc sensu 
apud ipsum Livium vir. 26. 8. ) 

VI. 19.7. Utipse suis oneratus viribus ruat. Hic quum nihil 
mutandum doceret Drakenb. uti potuisset noto illo Horati, ‘Sus et 
ipsa Roma viribus ruit.’ 


VIRGIL. 1. 4n. 203. ‘forsan et hec olim meminisse juvabit.” 

Conferunt vuleo Homerum Od. O. 397. Respexit vero Virgilius, 
atque expressit adeo, ut mihi quidem videtur, alium Homeri Od. «’. 
212, ubi Ulysses, commemorato itidem, quod a Cyclope subierant, 
periculo, socios hortaturus addit nol mov THYOE pevnger bors lars 

fin. I. 348.—Ille Sicheum Impius ante aras. 

Erat nimirum Sicheus, sive Iarbas sacerdos Herculis. V. Justins 
xvi. 4. in fine. 

IV. 324. cui me moribundam deseris, hospes ? 

Hoc solum nomen quoniam de conjuge restat. Similis plane locus’ 
est Senece H. F. A. 2. ubi geminum germanum Taciti locum dabit 
Gronov. Conf. Valcken. ad Eurip. Pheen. vs. 415. . 

IV. 105.—— Ili (sensit enim simulata mente locutam,----) 

Sic contra est ingressa Venus. 
Unde pendet 2/li ? num dvexorovdoy statuendum ? 

















VI. 125. —Facilis descensus Averni, cet. Conf. Aischyl. 
p» 157. Ed. Victor. ra 
I. 319.— dederatque comam diffundere ventis. 


Xenoph. Eph. 1. p. 3. Ed. Cocchii Florentini —xopn Zavbiy 4 worry 
rb Beipecyny GAbya aremAtyeetyy meas THY TAY aver Dogay KAVOULLEYA® 
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Ill. 530. V. Notas meas Crit: p. 77. Pertinet huc, de. Peloro, 
Hannibalis gubernatore, narratio apud Valer. Max. 1x. 8. s, 3. etc. 
Pompon. Melam. nu. 7. 

II. 689.- Respice nos, hoc tantum. 

Formulam hoc tantum illustrat Claudianus. R. P, mi. 297. 
supplex, dejectaque, vestris 

Advolvor genibus, liceat cognoscere sortem. 
foc tantum. 

I. 325. pret r allata mihi in Not. Crit. p. 77. compara Shakespearii 
locum in fabula que Tempestas inscribitur. 

IV. 256 —8.—Novi, cui hi tres versus spurii videantur. 

VEL, 790; Respicit hune locum Lactant. Inst, Div. 1. 33. 

I. 662. —————sub noctem cura recursat. 

Commentarii loco sunt hec Heliodori AZthiop. 1. 2. ’Avaxsobong. 
Xe T. Aw 

I. 403.— Ambrosias comas recte ab Homero sumtas indicat Heynius 
h, c.—--ipsum unguentum ¢Seocroy reperias Il. J. 186. 

IV. 85. - infandum si fallere possit amorem, 

Lucian. V.1. Ed. Bened. Nigrino, p. 25, in fine, aad, dicit, chy vocev, 
III. 291. Protinus aerias Pheacum abscondimus arces. 
Prorsus similiter Lucianus V. H. L. u. p. 133. Ed. Reitz. V. u.— 

ivtid aoe xe vpamey autos Recte enim illic vertitur;: ‘ubi 

vero e€0s e conspectu amisimus.’——atque adeo nihili est correctio M. 

de S. qui suspicari se ait scribendum éxexgovcumer. 

II. 556.—Dii, si qua est pietas que talia curet, 

Persolvant grates dignas. | 

Auctor Octav. v. 911. -Nullum_ pietas nunc numen habet, nec sunt 
superi. Qui quum hune locum forte respexerit, Pietas majuscula 
litera videtur scribendum. 

VI. 190.—Vix ea fatus erat, gemine quum forte columbe etc. 

Hine profecit egregius Veterum imitator M. de Florian, Numa 
Batex: cujus hee sunt, * comme j’achevots ces mots, deux colombes tra- 
versant les airs viennent se poser devant mot. J’ observe les oiseaux de 
Venus, et je les suis avec confiance. Les deux colombes, sans se quitter, 
tantot rasent la terre d’un vol rapide, tantét s'arrétent sur le gazon, en, 
y cherchant leur nourriture. Mais elles ne s’éloignent jamais assez 
pour que mon wil les perde un instant, LEnfin je découvre de loin ta 
chaumiere. Je vois les colombes se poser sur ce toit, La, elles semblent 
se plaindre, roucoulent tristement, et prenant aussitdt leur vol, elles 
disparoissent a mes yeuc. 

VIII. 572.—At vos, O Superi, cet. 

Elegantissimé hec expressit disertissimus Thomas Jumonville, ch. 1. 

O Dieu, s’écria-’t-elle, arbitre des humains, 

Toi, qui du haut des cieux, gouvernes les destins, 
Sois sensible a mes cris, aux larmes d’une mere, 
Veille sur mes enfans dans cet autre hemisphere, 
De leurs pas menaces sur ces bords étrangers, 
Que ta main protectrice écarte les dangers. _ 
Situ permets qu’un jour la France les revoye, 
Dieu puissant, 4 mon ceeur reserve cette joie. 
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Ne m’ouvre point en¢or les portes du tombeau, 

De mes jours presque éteints, conserve le flambeau, 
Mais si le sort cruel, outrageant ma vieillesse, 

D’un sinistre avenir menace ma tendresse, 

O Dieu, que mes malheurs te puissent attendrir, 

Que j ’obtienne aujourd’hui la faveur de mourir, 

Tandis que, jouissant d’une heureuse ignorance, 

Mon ceur nourrit encor la flatteuse espérance, 

Tandis qu’, O! mes chers fils, je vous vois, je vous sens, 
Que je vous serre encor dans mes embrassemens. 


CICERO ad Ait. rx. 7.—Mirandum enim in modum Cnzus noster 
Syllani regni similitudinem concupivit. cides coi rzyw. Scribo eidars 
wo A¢yw, quod postulare videntur sequentia “ nihil ille unquam minus 
obscure tulit.”’ 

Tusc. Quest. III. 2. Est enim gloria—consentiens. laus bonorum, 
incorrupta vox bene judicantium de virtute. Ea virtuti resonat tanquam 
imago. Recte Ernestus “ vocis sive virtutis resonantis.” 7mago enim est 
echo, seu sonus voci respondens, ut Horatio montis zmago, sonus e monte 
repercussus. Non igitur erat quod Ciceronem reprehenderet, quast 
similitudines natura dispares hoc loco conjunxisset. Cl. Meiners, 
Geschichte des Verfalls der Sitten, etc. der Romer in den ersten jahrhun- 
derten nach Christi Geburt, p. 294. aliud potius metaphore disparis 
juncte exemplum petere potuisset Vir Cl. ex 1. de oratore initio Cc. 45. 
«*tantum est flumen—verborum, ut mihi non solum zncendere judicem, 
sed ipse ardere videaris”— Nisi illic fudmen corrigendum cum Cl. 
Arntzenio ad Arat. p. 65.—Elias Sapient. Sirachi c. 48. dicitur 
meoPntns WS VE, cujus sermo as Adumos exalero. 

Actior. in Verrem c. 15. Rarum est, inquit Ernestus, Senatores 
etiam extra Senatum, et in rebus extra Senatum patres conscriptos ap- 
pellari. Atqui in Senatu et curia dicta est Catuli sententia, quam 
refert Cicero. | 

Pro C. Rabirio c, 4. Tarquinii superbissimi regis etc. Non 
Tarquinii sunt illa, sed Tulli Hostilii. V. Livium. 

Pro Plancio c. 5. sub finem-—— Adiles quicunque erunt, idem mihi 
sunt judices parati Patet, sermonem esse de ludis, unde ludz pro 
judices conjiciebat Ernestus, que tamen mutatio, quum difficile intel- 
lectu sit, quomodo facta fuerit, ego ludiones suspicabar scribendum. 

Pro Archiac. 10. Quid noster ille magnus etc.—Comparandus 
Plutarchus Pomp. c. 42. Ed. Hutteni, qui majus quid habet. 

De Orat. 11. 56. sub finem scribendum puto. Sed hoc preceptum 
pretermittendarum est facetiarum, quum his nihil opus sit. 

Tusc. Quest. 1. 43.—corrige, durius Diogenes, etsz zdem sentiens, 
sed ut Cynicus etc. 

II. 4. scribo, “ Et a tali guidem inductus (vel ductus, 
quod malebat Ernestus) exordio”——pro guodam, sub finem enim 
precedentis capitis ipsum se disputationem, ut habita erat, enarraturum 
dixit. 

Ib. 11. 25-—-a dolore deductus est.”—Bentleii conjectura dedoctus 
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blanditur Ernesto. Mihi-refutari videtur a seq. quenam eum causa de 
sententia deduxisset. | 

Ib. III. 3. initio “ At et morbi perniciosiores pluresque sunt animi 
quam corporis. Hz enim ipst odiosi, quod ad animum pertinent, 
eumue sollicitant.”” Quum vix recte satis hec coherere videantur, 
leni manu emendandum puto, “ hique eo ipso odiosi, quod” cet. 

Ib. II. 14. Nimirum hee est illa prestans cet.—Compara notum 
illud Horatui, / 

Nil admirari prope res est una, Numici, 
Solaque, quz possit facere et servare beatum. 

Tb. c. 16, initio “quod tam obtundat levetque egritudinem.” 
quum in MSS. duobus sit elevetque, suspicari quis possit, in 
eidem similitudine continuatum fuisse, atque adeo scriptum hebetetque. 

Ib. c. id. in fine. “ Si vero aliquid etiam, tum plane luctum omnem 
absterseris.”? ‘Torquet admodum eruditos hic locus. Equidem inter- 
pretor. *¢ Si vero aliquid etiam addideris (voluptatem forte Veneream, 
quam eleganti silentio nominare noluit) luctum omnem absterseris.’’ 
In hanc autem me opinionem induxit nobilis ille Epicuri de grege 
porcus qui scenam suam voluptuariam sic fere instruere solet, ut com- 
memoratis reliquis hic nominatis adjiciat ry & ’"AQgodirns ndovv. Con- 
firmarihzc interpretandi ratio videtur duobus locis ipsius Ciceronis de 
Fin. u. 8. et que sequuntur illa, quibus detractis, clamat Epicurus, 
«‘nescire se quid sit bonum.’ Precipue vero ejusdem libri c. 10. 
initio, eam autem (voluptatem) ita persequitur, que palato per- 
cipiatur, que auribus: cetera addit, que si appelles, honos pre- 
Jandus sit. Adde de Fin. i. 20. “cetera addebat, quibus demtis 
negabat Epicurus” cet. Ceterum hzc interpretatio eo magis mihi 
blanditur, quod suo illam calculo comprobabat Cl. I. Schraderus, 
erudite Frisie non ita pridem maximum decus, preceptor meus zsti- 
matissimus, cui mea omnia me debere profiteor lubentissime. Quem 
prestantissimum sane in hoc doctrine genere virum, et si quis alius, 
modestissimum a Viro quodam clarissimo nollem appellatum suprRBUM 
VITILIGATOREM IN EMENDATIONUM LIBRIS. Longe certe aliter de eo 
judicabit Ill. Heynius in epistola ad me, “Schradero,” inquiens, “velim, 
significes, diligi eum et amari a me mirifice, tenerique me maxima 
ejus admiratione.” et Valcken. o sévv in Fragmentis Callimacheis, 
Opere postumo edito a Cl. Luzacio (quem fatalis Leide calamitas 
abstulit) p. 8. ubi hec “ Nihil in illo opere (Emendationum libro) 
duraturo publici reverens et posteritatis scripsit nostras ille nisi lenta 
meditatione sepe retractatum: incertis tamen conjecturis periclitati 
bene monenti non auscultarunt.’’? Sed Vir ille celeberrimus, nescio 
quare Schradero videtur iniquior, ut et Cl. Burmanno Sec. quem 
acerbum magis quam festivum dicit fuisse in Anthologia Latina magni 
Ruhnkenii reprehensorem, quum tamen Burmannus nusquam in toto 
illo opere non nisi cum laude Ruhnkenii meminerit. Sed hee é ragode, 
—redeamus in viam. 

10,,C. 19. Hedrychum incendamus, quum unguenti nomen sit 
Hedrychus an znungamus scriptum fuit olim? an obstat structura 
audacior ? 


DE DIVINAT. I. 23. “ Magos (quod genus doctorum habe- 
baturin Persis)’? cet,——Parenthesis hec glossam sapere videtur tum 
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alias ob caussas, tum quod magi paulo ante sine ulla interpretatione 
jam fuerunt positi. j . 

Ib. II. 66. Sub finem Externa somnia in quibus heret Ernestus, 
opposita videntur nostris, ipsius videlicet Marci, et Quinti fratris. 

Pro domo c. 52.—-—postemque teneatis. Apposita ab Ernesto nota 
refellitur Ovidii loco. Fast. I. 600, et notatis illic a Neapoli. 

Philip. II. 4. -*¢Qmne autem crimen tuum est,”? cet. Male me 
habet illud tuum, atque adeo delendum credo,—— Si quid, inquit, cri- 
minis admisi in‘ea epistola, id in eo est, quod, cet. conf. notum illud 
Ovidianum, 

Unum sin me scelus est, quod te, scelerate, recepi. 

Nisi ita capiendum ‘ Unicum crimen, quod ex illis literis mihi 
objicis, quod in iis bene de te existimarim, nunc autem secus, mirer- 
isque adeo inconstantiam.” 

C. 10. initio — “ nihil pretermisi—guzn—avocarem.” Puto guo. 

Philip. V. 17.——* Legibus enim annalibus cum grandiorem 
gztatem ad consulatum constituebant, adolescentie temeritatem vere 
bantur.”’ Intelligi hae posse non nego; concinnius tamen puto gut 
pro cum.—— ad notata mihi in N. C, p. 90. addantur hee 
V. Cl. Barthel. in Itin. Anach. V. vr. p. 6.——Ed. Bip. Non 
igitur mutem vulgatum oegere apud Dion. Chrysost. V. I. 
p- 77. Ed.’ Reisk. in fine, pro quo &xxyxzoe7¢ reponebat Koeh- 
lerus, @c6ee éwewv (in tenebris) Lucianus V. m. p. 314. pro quo 
male gov conjicit Solanus. Conf. Brunck. ad. Aristoph. Ran. 
v. 815. 

Epist. 1. 105. N. C. p. 91. Sic Tecmessa apud Sophocl. 
Al, pacrry. v. 514, 

» "Epot yag ov er” tory, €is oy Tt RAE 
TIAny cov. 

Bod; Ly Epi'2) 427 "NVC. p92. Eodem sensu tautewras ré- 
peritur apud Herodot. 1, 26. et wigwrxs apud Polyenum Strateg. 
vii GP 7, 

A. P. v. 408. Natura fuerit laudabile carmen an arte, 

Quesitum est, 
sumsisse videri potest a Simylo in Stobeo Grotii p. 228. in fine. 
Festus—Fatantur, multa fantur—forte fatuaniur. V. Justin. XLIII. 8, 


C. NEPOS Miltiad. c. 6. ‘Nunc autem effusi atque ob- 
soleti.’—adsentior Valcken. ad Eurip. Phen. v. 157, addita vocula 
scribenti atque ea obsoleti. 

Alcib. c. 2. “ Socerum habuit Hipponicum, omnium Grece 
lingue eloquentia ditissimum,.” Lambinus “ omnium Grecorum | 
divitissimum,”’ quod vulgata parum Latina, nec a quoquam Hipponici 
eloquentia laudata fuerit, qui contra ditissimus Plutarcho, Lysiz, 
Tsocrati audiat. Rationem probo, non conjecturam, sed emendan- 
dum suspicor ad sensum Lambini, “ Omnium Grecd lingud loquen- 
tium ditissimum.”—-—Grecdé lingud loquentes sunt Grect Cornelio 
Miltiade iii. 2, et Dione c. 1. in fine, 

Silius Ital. V. 32. N. C. p. 148.—— Mors cadaver Cicer. pro Mil. 
c. 32. funus pro cadavere Sulpic. Sev, H. S. ii. 49. 


VALER. Pls Arg. lle 4.90 meme 
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Neque enim tam /ata videbam ) 
Pectora, Neptunus nostram quum conderet urbem. 

Solent enim Neptuno comparari robusti hominis pectora. V. Lucian, 
guo modo Hist. conscr. T. iii. p. 348. Ed. Schmidii Homer, g, II. v. 
429. et Theocr. Id. 24. 78. 1, 130. N, C. p. 83. Atque adeo 
Zuyxarupactase nude positum notat pudore suffundi apud Philostr. 
V. Apoll. p. 44. sub finem, ubi v. notas, et tyxarAumrrecdas apud 
Liban. pro Aristoph. p. 436. V.1. Ed. Reisk. cvyxuaumrrécbas 
apud eumd. 

Ib. 390. Huc etiam pertinebit Haman, qui post honores Mardo- 
cheo habitos, breezes lev cis ro: iDsce Aumovpesves nara xeQarns Esth. vi. 12. ubi 
operto capite dat Castellio. Agamem. apud Eurip. Iphig. in Aul. 
v. 1550. ubi celebrem illam Timanthis tabulam commemorat Barnes, 


OVID. VIII. v. 3. N) C.’ p98, ad: Lips.-De M. R. IV, d. v. 
. 189. 
‘ V. 43. N.C. p. 100. conf. quos magno numero laudat Cl. Albert. 
ad Hesych. in yoavaw cvvovctacas Sch. Hesych. ayvormy ex- 
ponit xadaegarura, ubi ayvesey corrigere gestiunt. frustra. aeyvoses 
enim de prescripta Vestalibus 30 annorum castitate posuit Plutarch. 
in Numa p. 66. 

Am, Il, 4. 2. N. C. p. 104. Conf. Sap. Sirachi 31. 25. 26. et 
Epist. ad Romanos vii. 19. 

M. IV. 226, N.C. p. 107. Macrob. S. i. p. 227. Ed. Zeunii et 
ibi Pontanus. Dresen. ad Jos. Iscan. B. T. i. 513. Unde “Hass 
wavdcexns dicitur Tzetze in Homer. v. 73. 

F, Il. 769, N. C. p. 108.-——Egregia descriptio adfectus similis, 
sed in Amicitia reperitur in libro Belgico elegantissimo Getland p, 
247. Conf. Chariton ti. 27, in fine et vi. p. 108.—avarurotcbas 
zal CoyeuQeivy tH Diavoiae tov wh waegovera, hoc vocarunt 
Grecirecentiores V. Olearius ad Philost. v. Apoll. iv. 25. Plutarch, in 
Erot. p. 1357. Ed. Steph. Xenoph. in Symp. V. iv. p. 454. ’Aeyi dé 
“eUTOD (rod ears ) aeybos camures be xoueevoy big OPbacAmous, xk ov avray eat 
tiny Puxny peove odol yee nobrArous of dPburpeos. Max. Tyr. Diss. xxv. p. 7. 
vii. et Museusde H. L. v. 94. 


PROPERT. II. 7. 25. Sera pena quenam erit? An dona ab Aga- 
memnone Achilli simul cum Briseide? Mallem equidem sumtu, et interpre- 
tari, postquam magna Grecorum strage, quam, ipso non pugnante, acce- 
perant, satis penarum ab Agamemnone cepisset Achilles, redditaque 
esset ipsi Briseis. 

II], 3, 47. Comparent elegantiarum poeticarum studiosi cultissimum 
Santenium nostrum in Elegia de Vita Rust. , 

Aut leges, Natura, tuas scrutatur, et alto 
fEtherias animo tentat adire plagas. 
Quis Deus hane mundi moderamine temperet arcem ? 
Consulto, an casu, fulmina missa tonent? 
Que lex astra regat, quo Delia luceat igne? 
Currere vel Titan quod videatur iter. cet. 
III. 9.—59.—Contulisse juvabit Cl. Burm. Sec. in El. de luxu, cet. - 


cujus hee sunt : 
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Nunc ubi Civiles, invictaque dextera magni 
Arminii, atque animis Cariovalda ferox ? 


STATIUS IT. S. 6. 90. N.C. p. 110. Atque ita locum accepit 
Til. nea ut liquet ex imitatione, que reperitur in Adamo Exule 
p- 64. repetiti editionis, 





Licet et hoc fuerat Viri, . 
Superare luctus, nec malis tergum dare. 
Nisi Vir Summus in animo habuit illa Antigones apud Senecam 
Phen. v.-188. 
Et hoc decebat roboris tanti virum, 
Non esse sub dolore, nec victum malis 
Terga dare. 
Id. Seneca Gid. v. 86. 
Haud est virile, erga Fortune dare. 
Theb. I. 303. N.C. 123.—Comp. Meursius ad Plautum Merc. 
vy. 2. 86, et Interpp. ad Curt. viii. 9. 327. Athen. p. 553. ~ 
Ib. III. 96. N.C. p. 124 Seneca Thyest. v. 747. 
7 abjecit feris 
Lanianda forsan corpora, atque zgne arcuit. 
Ib. v. 454. 


— 











dubium cui dexter Apollo 
Oraque Cyrrhza satiarit largius unda. 
Barclaius, memorante Barthio, pro oraque, scribebat pectora ; ipse 
dexter pro dextertor positum contendit, quod cum vix concoquam, cor- 
rigere malim, 





dubium, cui pectus Apollo, etc. | 
Potest aliquis ad Apollo adscripsisse dexter, atque is fuisse fons erroris, 
jam Scholiasta antiquioris. 


CATULLUS Epist. P. et Th. v. 198. N.C. p. 65. Veritas 
causs@ est apud Ciceronem ad Div. xii. 57 Exempla alia habet 
Ernesti clavis in v. 


TIBULL. II. 6. 36. Broukh. II. 3, 54. Heynii 
Auratas disposuitque vias. 
Nescio, numquis notaverit cdovs in eadem re dixisse Pindarum Pyth, 
Od. IX. oiods in lorica memorat Homerus I]. a. 24. 
Ii. 5.125, Exprimit hunc locum Martial. IV. 45. 4. 


APPULEIUS M. VI. p. 123. Ed. Bip. * Si quis a fuga retrahere” 
cet. Imitatus videtur elegantissimum illum Moschi twcu deaunéray. 
Ib. IX. 190. Sed nimirum nihil cet. Expressa possunt videri 
ex notis illis Virgilii | 
Heu! nihil invitis fas quemquam fidere Divis. 
Ib. VIII. 185. Depictos credas monachos Romanensium mendicos. 
Ib. IX, 193. Narrata fabula ansam forte dedit note cantilene, 
Un tonnelier vieux et jaloux, &c, 
Ib. X. 225. Heu medicorum ignare mentes! quid, cet.—adhzrere 
Virgilio videtur Ain. IV. 
Heu ! vatum ignare mentes, cet. 


SENECA Herc. CEt. v. 861. 
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Hec, hec, renatum prima que poseit diem, 
(Eta eligatur. 

Lege prodit, id est, ostendit. Virg. AEn. II. 800. 
Jamque jugis summe surgebat Lucifer Ide, 
Ducebatque diem. 

Ubi V. Heyn. et ad Ecl. viii. 30. 


Ib. v. 1794- prava interpunctione laborat locus, ita interpun- 
gendus. 





Pellex supersum, supplicia de qua exigat. 
Ne parare possem, fecit hic gnatus mhz 
Uterum timendum— 

Forte et insuper meum corrigendum est. 








Ib. v. 1884 Scribendum Phebi cum Heinsio. 
Hippol. v. 247 cara ubera ; an data. 
Octav. v. 211 —————-necc Junonis 


Iam timet iras, cujus gener est, 
Qui fuit hostis. 
Adheret Ovidii illis iii. Trist. 5. 42. 
Junonis gener est, qui prius hostis erat. 
Ib. v. 463—corrigo invectus pro tnultus cum Raphelengio. 
V. 744. Num emendandum 
Sic movent /etum diem 
Pulsata palmis pectora et fuse come. 
Ut sensus sit, miraris post festum adeo et letum diem vidisse te dira 
adeo somnia ; sed planctus illi et sparse come movent (turbane) diei 
letitiam. Vulgatum quidem non capio. 
V. 900 Recte Delrium probat Gronovius reticet scribentem. 


CLAUDIANUS Laus Sevenz v. 89. N.C. p. 140 
B. C. c. 49. initio. 


BOETHIUS de consol. Philos. p. 123. Ed. Vallini, qua sola utor : 
locus est pessime habitus, nec melius expositus in notis “qu tamen (ho- 
minum facta) ille ab eterno cuncta prospiciens, providentie cernit in- 
tuitus, et suis queque meritis predestinata disponit, wave’ éPoget, xeel metve” 
tmraxoves,”” 

Ubi Greca illa ad providentiam, seu providentie intuitum pertinent ; 
atque adeo in notis laudatur Boethius, qui Deo potius quam Soli tribue- 
rit magnificum illud Homeri dictum.—Atqui nemo non, monitus certe, 
videt, Homerum hoc non modo solem respicere, sed et. leviter cor- 
rectum ad Anapzstica referendum esse, scribendumque adeo, disponit. 

Teye EDoeav, nuk mole e7racKouEsy, 

Purum claro lumine Phebum 

Melliflui canit oris Homerus. 

Qui tamen etc. | 

Cesar VI. B. G. sub finem que habet, Druidarum disciplinam me- 
moriz non charte mandari, ne discipuli scriptis confisi diligentiam in 
discendo ac memoriam remittant, cum iis omnino conf. Plato in Phe- 
dro p. 380. V. x. Ed. Bip. 

Nemes, IIT. 46, ex Ed. Burm. N. C. p. 85. conf. Philostr. V. 
Apoll. vi. 27. Of agwalotve: Zura. x 7A Sallust. B.C. c, 59— 
Ceteri, ut quemque fors armaverat. cet. Cicero Verr. IV. 43. 





Sallust. 
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MAMERTINUS Paneg. c. 10. “ Reip. penas, cet. Habet a Cicer. 
Cat. 1,2. 
Auctor Cons. ad Liv. v. 53—an? 
Quidve pudicitia tantum znvolvisse bonorum, 
Ultima sit laudes inter ut illa tuas. 
Tot alias virtutes pudicitie involvisse, ei adjunxisse. 
~V. 70—an? 
Exigit officium funeris, ecce, soror. 
Siquidem Octavia non diu post Agrippam obiit. V. Simsonum in 
Chronico. 
V. 103. puto scribendum, 
Te queritur, casusque malos, znversaque fata. 
Turbato fatorum ordine filium ante se mortuum. tum recte subjun- 
getur pentameter, 
Accusatque annos, ut diuturna, suos. 
Quin tamen versus Gangrzi etiam, nescio unde petite, lectioni recte 
convenit. 


RUTILIUS R. I. 79, 
Te, Dea, te celebrat Romanus ubique recessus, 
Pacificoque gerit libera colla jugo. 
Puto ¢erit, ut colla boum trita apud Ovid. XV. 124, 126. 


MANILIUS I. 37. J 
Sentirentque Deum gentes, quam maximus esset. 

Quum versum hunc, cum plurimis aliis, spurium diceret Bentl. non 
erat tamen quod loquendi genus, sentirent Deum quam maximus esset, 
ne Latinum quidem judicaret ; geminum enim et germanum est hoc 
ipsius.. Cicer. pro* Deiotaro c. 9. “ quis tuum patrem ante, guts esset, 
quam cujus gener esset, audivit ?”” -Neque adeo necessaria videtur 
Stobei correctio, gua reponentis. 

Locus est vexatissimus LUC Evang. II. 2. ubi nihil difficul- 
tatis erit, si verba illa “ Adcn 4 axoyeuQn mearn eyeveTo myeeovevortes tH¢ 
Lugias Kuenviov” a glossatore aliquo ad marginem adscripta, dems 
in textum irrepsisse, statuas. 

Agmen claudat egregius veterum iipiiator, poeta Gennatin a 
gantissimus, Alxinger, Bliomberis L. 8. 12 

Bald Wiest du diezer warnung cary 
Doeb dieres 4ald ist leider schom zu spit. 
Conf. Ovid. XVIII. 179. 
Pene manu, quod amo, tanta est vicinia, tango ; 
Szpe sed heu! lacrimas hoc mihi pene movet. 
et antiquo Batavorum candore non minus, quam eleganti doctrina in- 
signis H. noster de Bosch. Diebthunde, p. 200. 

——~v. 710. Comp. Virgilii illud de Cassandra. 

_- Lumina, nam teneras arcebant vincula palmas, 

L. VI. 5. Adhzret Homero Il. xy. 370. seqq. 

L. VII. 107. Virgil. 

Me, me, adsum, qui feci, in me convertite ferrum. 

Atque adeo totum hoc episddion ab Euryalo Nisoque Virgilianis 
desumtum est. 
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L. VIII. 8. Virgil. 
O vere Phrygiz, neque enim Phryges, ita per altum, cet. 
v. 12, Id. 
Hoc Ithacus velit, et magno mercentur Atride. 
Quem eumdem Maronis locum egregie exprimebat Cl. Schraderus - 
in carmine Panegyrico ad Gulielmum V. 
Hoc Groninga velit, nostro que Marte recepta 
Cladibus a nostris ducere gestit opes. 
Et cet. Arentz. 
Hoc Groninga velit, meritis ut honoribus auctos. etc. 
Preiverat, ut semper, omnis vere poeseos pater Homerus I]. a’. 255. 
y nev eynbyoae TIgéccpeos, Iescteeore 4s maidec. 
729, Color sumtus est ab Homero II. +’. 302. conf. H. de Bosch libri 
laudati p. 187. 
S. 26. Est Homericum, 
7ODde 06 tig ePrsrxtr, iddy & wAncloy AAO. 
S. 34. Virg. 
Vivite felices, quibus est fortuna peracta 
Jam sua; nos alia ex aliis in fata vocamur. 
S. 38. Episodion hoc debetur Apollon. Rhod. Argon. et Valerio 
Flacco, 
L. IX. 25. Conf. Homer. Il. A. 80. 
L. II. 49. Comp. Certamen Sagittarum apud Virg. En. V. 
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TH versus, qui vulgd habentur pro monostrophicis, nunc primum" 
Kara arpodyy te Kal dyrcorpogyyv vulgantur.ordinati. Ita quidem dis- 
pescendos esse in prelectionibus suis summonuit Euripidis Hippolyti 
Editor, Jacobus Henricus Monk ;. quanquam, si amico credendum est, 
metrum prids subodoratus est Petrus Elmsley. Utcunque id sit, pau- 
jum hic loci refert: quid enim probabilius quam eandem utrisque hujus 
rei suspicionem incidisse ? Litem facilé amovebit Blomfieldius, clitellas 
dorso caballi, cujus sint, in proxim4 editione hujus fabulz, imponendo, 


1814. N. A. 
Prom. VINcT. 591. Epir. BLOMF. 
tro dé knpdtacros Grosei ddvak aorpop, 
ayéras 


bmvoddray véuov. 
an 
@ TOTO, KOTO, 
wa py’ Gyovow ravat; . 595 


. 


' Vide Class, Journ. No. VIII. p, 460,—Ep. 
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ri w, & Kpdue zai, 
ri more, Taiad’ évé@evkas eipwy 

daproveay év mnpovaiory ; 

é, €. 

oiorpnAarw dé deiuare Secdatar 600 
maptKorrov woe Telpets ; mupt prézov, 

i xGort kaduilor, 
i) wovriou daKeat dds Pop, pydé joe 

povyons ebyparwy, ava. 

aonv pe zodvTAavoe wAdVAt 605 

yeyupvaxaoty, 008 éyw | 

pabety Ora rypovas adviw. 
Krves pbéypara ras BovKepw rapbévov ; 
rev éuov 0 marpds dvope dzvets 5 dvrior. — 

eité Loe 610 

TE pOvEpG, Tis wr, 

ris dpa we, & Taras; 
Trav Taraizwpoy wo 

érvpa mpoabpoets, | 
Qedauror O€ vdcov ovéouacas, & 615 
papaives pe yplovoa KEeYrpots ; 

é, é. 

okiprrmarwy O€ yyoTuoly aiKkiats 
AaBoocuros FAVoy OS év éxuKdrorot 

pydece dapeioa. 620 
dvodadvwy dé Tives, oi’, &, €. Ou ey Ws 

poyovo ; adda floe Topes 

réxpnpoy 6 re peo erapyever 

mabeiv' ré pipyap, }) Ti pap- 
paxoy vdaov, deikor, eizep oic8a* 625 

Opver, poace re Ta dvoTAdYy Trapbérvy. nity 

594. Pro id, iv, xérot, wérot, dedi 6 ré701, rérot, metro id, vel tale 
aliquod, postulante. Perpetua in MStis harum interjectionum, quas 
vocant, confusio est. . 

595. Editiones w& p’ dyover tnAérAayxkroe rr. Vocem TnérAayKrot, 
que fortasse ex zodvrAaycroe in Vv. 605. effluxit, ejeci, metro respuente, 
Dedi etiam dyovow pro dyove, ob eandem causam. Py 

596. Blomfieldius ri wére py’. Delevi wore, quod etiam deest in 
Med. K. L. M. 1. Coll. 1. 2. t ink | 

598. Qui in v. 617. goradéoco malunt retinere, hic legant, si 
placet, év anuovaiow rnrerdavorow ; 

599. In hac fabuld € et o? ubique edidit Blomfieldius, Sacéws sci- 
licet. In Sept. c. Theb. utramque, in Persis priorem, scripsit sine 
aspirato. Sine aspirato semper Porsonus. Hec sané levis admodim 
momenti sunt. Non tamen is sum, qui credam utramque formam 
adhibuisse Tragicos. Judicet pro se lector. Quod ad me attinét, 
plerasque has interjectiones, more Latinorum, aspirato instruxerim. 
Sic Latinum hei mihi! nihil aliud est quam Grecum of poe. In Sept. 
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ec. Theb. 977. scripserim €, € pro 7é, #é, ubi 42 semel tantum Ald. Rob. 
Baroce. notante Blomfieldio. Infra in v. 625. dedi ot’, €, & ot éya, 
gualia, heu! heu! qualia ego, quod magis emphaticum. In Hecub. 
156. pro ot éyw peréa lege ot "yo puchéa. 

603. Frustra Burneius et tres MSti worvriovow. Ceteri recté rovriots. 

605. Recté Ald. Turn. C.D.G. rodvrAavor. Vulgd zoddadayroe. Mox 
in 608 mutavi d6éyua in o9éypara, quod MStorum est. Metrum est, 
quemadmodum suspicatus est Burneius, Antispasticum Trimetrum. 
Non video cur hic versus Choro tribuatur. Porsonus obelo fixit vocem 
Bovxepw. Quamobrem vero non aded perspicuum est. An, quod pro- 
babile est ex accentu, veteres Greeci dixere Govxepos, a veteri nomina- 
tivo xépos (vide Pors. Pref. ad Hecub. p. ix.), seriores Bovcepws, ideo- 
que in Choricis, saltem A‘schyleis, vetus forma reponenda est? In 
Odyss. «’. 158. varia lectio tbicepoy prabet pro vulgata tYicepwr. 
Euripides Helen. 388. habet etiam xpuvcoxépwra, de cervo itidem. So- 
phoclis tamen exemplaria habent ivicepw ravpov, Trachin. 507. ipsius 
fischyli pertayrcepwry [ratpov], Agam. 1129. et Herodoti, in loco, qui 
‘magis ad rem est, ro yap rijs "lovos dyadpa dv yuvatkhiov, Bovkepwy 
éort, kardrep “EXAnves tiv “lotv ypddover. Verum hance questionem 
illis, qui in Grecis literis ex professo artem criticam exercere solent, 
resolvendam relinqguemus. Nos, quod ad has minutias attinet, tan- 
quam piscis in sicco agimus. 

619. Metrum hic postulat Oedevroy pro @edccvrov. Sic in v. 623. 
dedi AaBpdcvros pro AaBpdcavros. Supra 289. koaumydovroy primus 
correxit Bentleius. 

620. Vide supra ad v. 598. 

623. Vulgata lectio est AaGpdcovros iOov émexdroe | ory pjdeoer 
dapetoa. Dedi éxcxdrois et pjdeor, levi mutatione; et explevi metrum 
inserendo ex conjecturé voces of év. Supra 433. év révoir dapévra. 
Excidit éy a versu 432. in D. Vide Blomfieldium.: Qui d& probabunt, 
conferant vv. 447. 601. 616. 714. qui non; aliter corrigant. ) 

- 625. Supra 599. Vix me persuasum habeo voces oi’ ¢, ¢, Creticum 
eflicere posse. Nihil melius habeo.  , s | 

628. ré pop xo Blomf. 7é pet xpy Porson. ri pe xpi ri pe 
xon Robort. ré por yoy quidam MSS. Elmsleius,* ri pijxap, ré 
@. kT. A, unde erui, quod metrum admodum solicitat, ré pijyap, 7 ré 
g. Kk. tT. rX. TO Trav pixap obpios Zeds. Mschyl. Supp. 609. faidr 
rt piyxap év caxois, Lycophr. Cassand. 568. Iterum apud Aschylum 
occurrit hac vox, teste Auctore Appendicis ad Scapule Lexicon. 

630. ¢pdee Blomfieldius cum vulgatis. gpdée te M. 1. Seld. Baroce. 
quod dedi. gpace dé Ald. que lectio fugit Blomfieldium, ut et Schiit- 
zium. : 





x Ex hac conjectura crediderim Elmsleium non novisse hec Chorica ita 
disponenda esse, tunc temporis ubi lectionem primim excogitavit. Hoe 
facit ad Grecarum Literarum apud Cantabrigienses Professorem Regiun. 
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ON THE HEBREW BIBLE. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


Tus article by T. Y.‘ on the Hebrew Bible, proposes a scheme 
which possesses:an almost equal share of advantages and defi- 
ciencies. Of the absolute necessity of reading with the vowel 
points, [ never was convinced: for Cappellus has demonstrated 
that they are not coeval with the letters, but are additions, made at 
a much later period: at the same time they certainly have their ad- 
vantages. ‘I’o the student they are extremely useful, and they much 
assist the more advanced scholar: perbaps, also, in many instances 
they may lead as a clue to recover the right reading, and therefore 
may be reckoned as a separate, though by no means an absolute au~ 
thority, either for or against a proposed emendation. If my me- 
mory does not fail me, this is the opinion of Bishop Horsley, de- 
livered in the Preface to his admirable translation of Hosea; and 
he there mentions, that an alteration of the points frequently aftords 
a clear and consistent sense, where it was before deficient and ob- 
scure. ‘The same doctrine is also countenanced by H.C. A. Haen- 
lein,” who makes a very ingenious correction in Ps. iv. 7. by read- 
ing “HN POY D3 instead of THN ANZY-MD. i 
In addition to the plan proposed by your Correspondent, might 
it not be as well to retain all the vowel points, together with da- 
gesch: and to omit all the aceents except Athnahh? The first 
verses of Genesis will then present the following appearance; 
WAVAN ANT YOST) YORI ON) DUTT ON DYN RIA WN 
SYD AB OY NBT. OVP OTH DY YB" TM 
T. Y. has produced several examples, which clearly show the 
utility of retaining the several points he has named; but are not all 
the vowels of equal importance in this point of view? Thus in 
the first aorist of the verb Op occidit, we find the letters 70p 
pointed three different ways, 


Op Kal. 
Op Piel. 
Sop) Pual. ° 
Again in¥)3 accessit, we find, 
| wa Kal. 
wad } Niphal. 


_ * Class. Jour. vol. viii. p. 114 et seq. (No. XV.) 
_ * Observationes Crit. atque exeget. ad loca quedam Vet. Test. Spec. 
Prim, continens observat. ad Psalm. 8vo, Gatting. sine anno. p. 3,.etseqq. 
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Many other examples might be easily collected, e. g. “Vt 
putavit, Wot camelopardalus ; DY sprevit, Dyt indignatio ; Yt ira- 
tus fuit, AY se@vus, *\Yt tra; ay senex, }| pt bar ba. 


The reader will remark that this does not draw after it, as a ne- 
cessary consequence, that the points were divinely appointed, nor 
that they existed in the early and primeval Hebrew ; the contrary 
seems certain from the circumstance that the Samaritan alphabet 
has ever been, and still is, destitute of vowel points. 

The truth seems to be, as T. Y. has well stated it, that in the 
Eastern dialects there were originally only three points, expressing 
vowels. ‘The learned Michaelis has well argued, that in the time 
of Mohammed, when the Arabs borrowed their characters from 
the Syrians, in Syriac there were only three vowels. This appears 
from the circumstance, that in Arabic there are only three, fatha, 
damma, and kesre, which are still to be met with in the ancient 
writing called Cufic, in which the oldest MSS. of the Koran are 
written : and the Sabean, or Galilean, alphabet has only three 
marks, which are connected with the consonants, as in the Ethi- 
opic dialect :* the same also, according to Fessler,” was the case 
in the primeval Arabic: alphabet, used by the Homerites, and 


termed diawo 2 from these were derived the Cufic, and from ‘them 


proceeded the free and beautiful characters in use at the present day. 

These three vowels were sufficient for Syriac writing, till the 
Syriac writers affected to copy, with scrupulous exactitude, Greek 
proper names. ‘The ancient vowels were merely ante as T. Y. 
conceives the Hebrew to have originally been, but about the fifth 
century the Greek forms were adopted; and the vowels then present- 
ed the following appearance: » pethocho;. revotso; . chevotso ; 
0 zekofo; »etsotso. It was also about this time that the Syriac 
vowels were settled to five in number, which have been since re- 
tained. ‘The Syrians of the N estorian sect use neither the Greek 
nor the Syriac forms of the vowels, but employ instead certain 
diacritic points. ‘The Western Syrians, the Monophysites, and 
the Maronites use both forms indifferently, with the needless ad- 
dition of diacritic pomts.? 

I shall be glad if these few hints should meet with the approba- 
tion of your learned correspondent. T. Y. and your other learned 
readers. [ may then possibly be animated to execute a project which 
I have long meditated; namely, to submit to your notice an Essay 
on the origin and progress of the Oriental alphabets: the fulfilment 
of this plan, however, must depend wholly upon the degree of lei- 
sure | may possess, and also upon my obtaining several works by 








? Michael. Gram. Syr. 1784, p. 22. 2 Inst. LL. 00, 8vo. Wratislay, 1787, 
pt. li. p, 66. — 3 Michaélis Grammat. Syr. pp, 22—25. 
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the late Professor Michaelis, which from the references IL see made 
to them by Fessler, and similar writers, seem essential to my under- 
taking, but which I have never been able to procure. aT 


Now. 12, 1814. | M. 





NOTICE OF 


Fortsetzung und Ergdizungen zu Christian Gotlieb Ji- 

_ chers allgemeinem GELEHRTEN-Lexico, Worin die 
Schrifisteller aller Sitinde nack thren Vornehmsten Le- 

~ bensumsidnden und Schriften beschrieben Werden. 

| Angefangen von Johann. Christoph. Adelung und vom 
Buchstaben K. fortgesetat von Heinrich TVilhelm Ro- 

_ termund, Pastor an der Domkirche zu Bremen, Drit- 
ter und Vierter Bande. Bremen, 1813. 4to. 


Continuation and Enlargement of Christian Gotlich Joe- 
cher’s Universal Lexicon of Learned Men, wherein an 

- account is given of Authors of all descriptions, with the 

' mostremarkable Occurrences of their Lives, and a Ca- 

 talogue of their Works. Begun by J. C. ApeLune, 
and continued from the letter K (nclusive) by H. W. 
RoreRMuND, Minister of the High Church of Bre- 
men. Vols. IIL. and IV. containing the letters K. 
L. M. 





"Par original plan of this voluminous monument of literary industry 
was laid many years ago by the person whose name still appears on the 
title-page. Jcecher’s ‘*Gelehrten Lexico” has long formed a necessary 
appendage to all the public and private libraries on the Continent: it 
has found its way but rarely however to this country. | 

Among other valuable bequests, which will render the name of the 
learned and enlightened ApELUNG venerable in future times, was the 
share which he had in preparing materials for the republication of Jce- 
cher’s original work on a more comprehensive plan. Adelung com- 
menced his task with that zeal and industry for which he was so-emi~ 
nently distinguished among his literary contemporaries; at the period 
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of his death he had completed two ponderous quartos, comprehending 
nine letters of the alphabet. | 
The universal regret which the interruption to the continuation of 
the work had justly occasioned in the literary world, induced the Rev. 
Mr. Rotermund, of Bremen, to take upon himself the task of resum- 
ing the execution of Adelung’s.stupendous project. In a modest and 
well-written preface, he states his qualifications for the office which he 
has assumed, and slightly alludes to the almost insurmountable ob» 
stacles which opposed the progress of his work. In the first place, the 
convulsed state of Germany, and, indeed, of all Europe, rendered all 
- jiterary and scientific intercourse both tedious and precarious: the 
transmission of materials, therefore, for the literary biography of au- 
thors who have more recently paid the debt of nature, was next to im- 
possible. In the next place, while busily occupied in preparing his 
MSS. for the press, Mr. Rotermund had the misfortune, as he expresses 
it, to be declared a French subject, by Bonaparte’s impudent annexa- 
tion of the Hanse Towns to France. From this instant he was under 
the necessity of sending every sheet of his MSS. to Paris, to undergo 
‘the revision of Bonaparte’s police. ‘The vexatious delays occasioned 
by this unnecessary exercise of despotic power would have disheartened 
any author but Mr. Rotermund. He persevered, however, with that 
zealous and patient industry for which his countrymen are distinguish- 
ed; and at length he was able to put forth the two large quartos now 
before us. These contain the letters K. L. and M.; and are remark- 
able for that accuracy and precision of detail, which can alone render 
such a‘ work an authoritative record. We have perused, with much 
pleasure, the notices of the lives and writings of the learned English- 
men which these volumes supply, and we find nothing of which to 
complain. Those who wish to satisfy themselves of Mr. Rotermund’s 
laborious and scrupulous accuracy, may turn to the names of Lloyd 
and Mainwaring, under which they will find recorded, in a concise and 
elegant manner, the biographies of all the English worthies of those 
names respectively, to which are subjoined catalogues of their works, 
indicating the best editions, &c: The life of the Champion of the 
Reformation, Martin Luruenr, also adorns these volumes; and exhi- 
bits a masterly specimen of the resources which Mr Rotermund pos- 
sesses for the discharge of the important duties of an impartial bio- 
grapher. 7 
~ We cannot conclude this short notice of a very valuable and useful 
work without recommending it to the protection of the learned of all 
countries ; and most sincerely do we wish that the worthy Editor may 
live not only to compiete his Herculean task, but to enjoy many years 
pf subsequent literary fame and honors, 
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GABRIEL SIONITA. 
POLYGLOTT OF PARIS. 





GABRIEL S1ONITA, a learned Maronite, was the laborious co~ 
adjutor of the high-spirited Le Jay in the publication of the mag- 
nificent PotyGLott oF Paris. To him was assigned the tran- 
scription and correction of the Syriac and Arabic versions in that 
work, the translation of each version into Latin, and the difficult 
and wearisome task of affixing the vowel points to the text of those 
versions. It ought not to excite surprise therefore, if, in the exe- 
cution of engagements requiring incredible pains and attention, some 
degree of incorrectness should be discoverable. Michaelis, 10 his 
Introduction to the New Testament, (Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. ii. 
part 1. sect. 2. chap. 7.) has treated him with merciless severity ; 
but the more candid scholar will be inclined to adopt the milder 
sentiments of our Walton (in Bib. Polyglott. Proleg. 13.) “ Hee 
vero editio Gab. Sionite licet merito ab omnibus suspicienda sit 
(preclaram enim utilissimamque operam virum magnum nauasse 
omnibus tam linguarum quam Scripture studiosis, maleuolus et 
Maxime ingratus esset, qui non agnosceret, imo immortales ipsi 
gratias ab omnibus deberi concedimus) negari tamen non potest, 
multos et graves defectus ac neuos in Editione ista occurrere, tam 
ex MSS. librorum, quibus usus est Sionita, Jacunis, quas aliquando 
€x proprio ingenio, non ex codice MS. suppleuit, et aliquando vt 
inuenit reliquit; quam ex operarum erratis que nimis frequenter oc- 
currunt, tum ex Versione Lat. que cum Syr. ubique non exacte 
quadrat.” 

In 1647 Christian Ravis published a small work, which he de- 
dicated to Archbishop Usher, and entitled “4 GEN ERALL GRAM- 
MER for the ready attaining of the Ebrew, Samaritan, Calde, 
Syriac, Arabic, and the Ethiopic Languages.” To this work he 
appended what he quaintly termed a “ Sesquidecury, or a number 
of Fifteen Adoptive Epistles,” from various learned correspondents. 
Amongst these is one from Gabriel Sionita respecting the Parisian 
Polyglott, which affords some curious information, and will prob- 
ably be deemed interesting by many of the readers of the Classical 
Journal. ‘The following is a copy : 

“ Monsieur Ravy, 

“‘ D’autant que le bruit semé par quelques personnes mal infor- 
mées, ou mal affectionnées, que la longueur de l’ouvrage de la Bi- 
_ble provient de ma negligence, est parvenu a vos oreilles; Je vous 
supplie tant pour vostre satisfaction, qu’ afinque vous preniez ma 
defence contre ceux qui se plaisent a detracter d’autruy sans cog- 
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-meissance de cause, aggréer que je vous informe briévement de la 
peine et difficulté dudit ouvrage: Que quand vous les aurez bien 
considerées, je m’assure que ne trouverez pas qu ‘ily aye tant de 
longueur comme I’on s’imagine, ou du moins que la faute, si aucune 
y en a,ne me doit pas estre imputée. 

“Vous devez donques scavoir qu’en la composition dudit ouvrage 
je commence par apposition des accents ou voyelles tant au Syri- 
aque qu a:’Arabe (car en ces deux langues et leurs versions en 
Latin consiste mon travail) chose nouvelle et a la verité fort utile 
et necessaire, sans laquelle il n’y auroit que Jes personnes parfaite- 
ment intelligentes en ces langues qui peussent les lire; mais fort 
penible et beaucoup plus longue que sil falloit escrire les textes 
mesmes, 

“< En mettant les voyelles, j’y metz aussi les Versets, et ensem- 
ble regarde, s'il y a des fautes ou difficultez. Et pour ceque je n’ 
ay qu'un exemplaire de chasque langue, et l’un et l'autre sont sou- 
ventes fois fautifs, je suis contraint de les conférer de mot a mot 
avec |’ Hebreu, le Grec, le Latin, et Pun avec l’autre, c’est a dire, 
avec quatre ou cing differents textes, ce qui ne se peut faire sans 
beaucoup de peine et de temps; d’autant que c’est lire ia Bible 
quatre ou cing fois, et la transerire deux fois, 4 cause des voyelles 
que jadjouste, comme j’ay dit. 

“ Aprés avoir mis les voyelles et les Versets, et esbauché les 
difficultez, je viens a la version, en la quelle il me faut peser tous 
les mots l’un aprés l’autre: . tant pourceque mon travail n’est point 
sur une Histoire prophane la ot il suffit rendre le sens a plus-prez 
mais sur la Bible, és mots de laquelle (comme bien sgavez) con- 
siste la plus part des differents qui se trouvent parmy la Chrestien- 
te : Que pourceque je travaille sur des Manuscrits, lesquels pour 
n’avoir jamais esté imprimés et estre bien souvent fautifs, il les faut 
-exactement collationner de mot 4 mot avec tous les susdits textes, 
et sur les passages difficiles lire des Commentaires. Ce qui ne se 
peut faire sans une grande longueur et peine incroyable. 

“ La version estant faitte (c'est a dire aprés avoir escrit de ma 
main quatre fois la Bible, scavoir l’Arabe,’ le Syriaque, et leurs 
deux versions, avec la peine’ que je vous ay exposé) l’on vient a 
Pimpression, la quelle Je corrige deux fois, qui est ire huict fois 
toute la Bible, a’scavoir deux fois | "Arabe, deux fois le Syriaque, 
et autant chacune des deux versions Latines. Et d’autant que la 
lecture doit estre bien exacte afin d’y corriger les fautes, je metz a 
chaque page plus de deux heures pour les deux corrections. De 
sorte qu ‘il n’y a page mise au net de la fagon que je vous ay dit €t 
imprimée, qui ne me couste du moins six heures de temps. 

“Or vous noterez, Monsieur, s’il vous plaist, qu'il y a desia six 
gros Volumes de faits, contenant chacun I’un portant l’autre, envi- 
ron sept cents pages, et que tous ces six Volumes je les ay escrits 


— 


- 
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et composés dans l’espace de six ans. Car combien qu'il y aye 
huict ans que ja commence, il en faut pourtant deduire pour le 
moins deux, lesqutls m’ont esté emportez par les frequentes'mala- 
dies, ou par la lecture que jay esté obligé de faire dans le College 
Royal, de laquelle j'avois esté cy. devant dispensé, ou parla longue 
ét vaine poursuite de ma pension laquelle m’a esté depuis le com- 
mencement de l’année 1637, retranchee des deux tiers et reduite a 
Ja 'somme de mil livres, 

‘* Vous noterez aussi que |’ impression de la grande Bible d’An- 
vers nya esté faitte qu’en douze ans, encore qu ‘elle ne contienne que 
la moitié de celle-cy, et n’aye rien dedans qui n’eust esté long-temps 
devant imprimé en divers‘endroits. Pareillement en l’edition du 
Pentateuche en Arabe seul et sans voyelles, avec le Latin de la 
Vulgate, imprimé depuis dixhuict mois a Rome, lon a employé 
plus de quinze ans : et moy qu "il n’y a que huict ou plustost six ans 
que j ‘ay commencé, j’ay par la grace de Dieu faict toute la Bible, 
excepté les petits prophetes et deux des grands. 

« Maintenant je, vous supplie, Monsieur, de considérer, et par 
vostre pruderice et €quité juger quels des deux a plus juste raison de 
_ $e pleindre de l'autre, le public de moy, ou moy du public.” 

<¢ Je scay bien, Monsieur, quel est Vorigine de ces faux bruits ; 
mais, par Salomon yapprends estre autant apropos taire quelque 
fois la verité qu’ impertinent forger des calomnies.” 

, Vostre tres-humble serviteur, 
“ GABRIEL SIONITE.” 

~ After experiencing much ill treatment, and even suffering im pri- 
sonment, this learned man retired from Paris, oppressed with mel- 
ancholy, and died in 1648. He was the Author of an drabie 
Grammar in 1616; and published an edition of the Geographia 
Nubiensis printed at Paris in 1619, in 4to. 


Macclesfield, Nov. 22nd, 1814. Me i 





ON THE 


GREEK AND LATIN ACCENTS. 





NO. I. 


Havine in some former papers, on.the lyrical metres of Ana- 
creon, considered the subject of rhythm, the parent of metre, I 
now propose to treat of tone, the parent of accent. By tone I 
mean the pitch of voice, or its place in the scale and gamut. As 
both tone and rhythm relate equally to song (gts wéijv) and are the 
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chief constituents of all music, so are they both comprehended in 
the general term prosody, according to just etymology; although, 
by a fortune common to languages, prosody is usually restricted 
by Latin grammarians to quantity or metre, and by Greek gram- 
marians to tone or accent. Agreeably to this idea, that tone and 
rhythm are no less the elements of the Greek and Latin languages 
than those of music, Dionysius of Halicarnassus says, that the 
science of common speech is in a manner the science of music, 
and that the one differs from the other in degree only, but not in 
quality.  Movoiny ye tic fy cel 4 rév wodiTindy Adywy emortiey, TH 
mood dwadrartovea Tie 2vidzig xxl dgyavois, ody} tH rom. De Struc- 
tura Orationis, Upton’s Ed. p. 74. To the same purpose also 
Cicero says, that there is a latent music even in speaking ; est in 
dicendo etiam quidam cantus obscurior. Orator.c.57. ‘The chief 
difference between speaking and singing is, according to Euclid, 
in the movement of the voice, which is either x/vyois cuveyng te 
xe) Avyix), continued, that is, waving up and down by impercepti- 
ble degrees, and used in talking, or iasrywariny te xol werwding, 
discrete, that is, proceeding by sensible intervals, and used in sing- 
ing. Introductio Harmonica, P. 1. | 

This being the case, it will not, I think, be disputed, that the 
ancient Greeks made use of accents in their speech, since tone 
as much as rhythm seems to have been interwoven in the first 
texture, and most early formation of it. But it is quite another 
question whether, making use of accents in their speech, they made 
also use of signs and characters for them in their writings, and 
were familiar with the present system of accentual notation: in 
most matters the thing signified has long preceded the invention 
of the sign. Thus languages were spoken before they were writ- 
ten; and, even after the introduction of writing, the division of 
sentences into*periods, colons, and commas, was taught and prac- 
tised, before the art of punctuation, which now succeeds to their 
titles and represents their office, was in existence. In the same 
manner, the practice of music has every where preceded the nota- 
tion of it; and it is only of late years, I believe, that dancing (one 
of. the most early recreations, and a religious institution among 
many nations,) has been honored with a set of characters, by which 
ballet masters can express and perpetuate the figures and flexions 
of this pleasing, and, as it is sometimes rendered, affecting and 
anstructive art. 

I am not aware that Aristotle has any where made mention of 
any signs or characters for accents, nor do I think that in his 
rhetoric, where he makes mention of tones, he alludes at all to 
syllabic accents : he is speaking rather of the general tone of voice, 
in reference to the whole sentence in delivery. This is evident 
from his division of the tones, not into the acute, grave, and cir- 
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cumfléx, but into the acute, grave, and middle. His words are, Kei 
mig (Ces yeyobxs 300s exaoroy maboc) Tors TOVvors, oloy oFela, xal Bugela, 
xo pion. L. 3.c.1.s.2. Cicero explains this matter more fully : 
Aliud vocis genus iracundia sibi sumat, acutum etc.; aliud metus, 
demissum etc.; nam voces, ut chorde, sunt intente, que ad 
quemque tactum respondent, acuta, gravis, cita, tarda, magna, 
parva : quas tamen inter omnes est suo quzeque in genere mediocris. 
De Oratore. 3. s. 217. I will just observe that, if my construction 
is right,,the editors of the Herculanensia have unwarrantably 
translated wéoy in the sense of the circumffex. P. 111. Indeed the 
Jearned advocate for accents, Dr. Foster, admits the comparative 
novelty of accentual marks, and proves incontestably, from a pas- 
sage in Aristotle, that they must have been unknown in his time. 
See Foster on Accents. P. 172. 

Aristophanes of Byzantium is almost universally acknowledged 
to be the inventor of accentual marks ; but it is a question of much 
more intricacy, to ascertain at what precise time these accentual 
marks became generally adopted. It is probable that this, like all 
other useful inventions, made its way at first gradually and im- 
perceptibly. Jt seems first to have been introduced at schools, and 
to have been applied there to the writings of Homer. 

Montfaucon observes, that all the most ancient manuscripts, that 
he has met with, are written in capitals, without accents and spi- 
rits;' that accents and spirits were generally introduced into ma- 
nuscripts about the seventh century ;* and that he never saw a 
manuscript, in the small character, which professed to be older 
than the ninth century. ° 

Upon the whole, Montfaucon gives it as his opinion that accents 
and spirits were introduced into general use about the seventh cen- 
tury.* With submission, however, to so great an authority, I 
cannot help thinking that both the small character and accents and 
spirits were adopted into common use at a much earlier period, 
and have on their side the sanction of much higher antiquity than 
he has assigned to them. Ihave three reasons for this dissent, 
each of which appears to me pretty convincing :—First, Dr, Foster 
has shown that [rypho, who wrote in the time of Augustus, and 
that Athenzus, Ammonius, and other Greek writers of the first 
centuries, frequently vouch the copies of /éschylus, Sophocles, 
Eupolis, Homer, Thucydides, Demosthenes and Xenophon, as 
authorities to determine disputes and doubts in the matter of 
accents. Secondly, St. Jerom, who lived in the 4th century, says 
in his preface to the Book of Job, Habeant qui volunt veteres 
libros vel in membranis purpureis, auro argentoque descriptis, vel 
wnetalibus, ut vulgo aiunt, literis, onera magis exarata, quam 
IE i LS alle! PROM ACU RSE MOSS RS 
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codices. Here wesee that St. Jerom indulges himself with a 
sneer at gaudy and bulky manuscripts in purple vellum, limned 
with gold and silver and in capital letters, and characterizes them 
farther by the title of old, a title which most assuredly could not 
belong to them, unless, at the same time, there had been others in 
use of a different and more modern fashion. From this sneer at 
the capitals in particular, it may at least be concluded, that the 
more modern manuscripts then in use were exempt from this spe- 
cific ground of reprehension. 

The modern manuscripts of: his day, thus contrasted with the 
old, were written probably in the present small character. ‘This 
small character seems to have been an improvement, dictated by 
economy, producing a saving both of parchment and of labor to 
the transcriber. In-like manner, at the present day, it is only ina 
small type that cheap editions of printed books can be afforded. 
It is probable, too, that the small character was accompanied with 
accentual marks, spirits, and stops; as, I believe, there is not an 
instance of a manuscript in the small character without them. 
No wonder therefore that St. Jerom should prefer the modern 
copies, which had the humble but solid recommendation of. supe- 
rior utility, to the cost and splendor of the old-fashioned manu- 
scripts, and that, with little mercy towards antiquarian bibliomania, 
he should stigmatize these as lumber. My third reason of dissent 
from Montfaucon i is founded on the inscription at Resina, which, 
if it be genuine, is conclusive, as it cannot be of a later date than 
the middle of the first century. In this inscription we find the 
following line written in small characters, and with accents and 
Spirits ; 


os vo 9 (sic) Gov BodAsunca tas moAAds yEIous vind. Fa 

The facts stated by Montfaucon, as the result of his extensive 
acquaintance with manuscripts, may be admitted on his authority ; 
but it appears to me, that these do not warrant the conclusion that 
he has drawn from them. It by no means follows, that because 
there are no manuscripts now extant in small characters, of a date 
anterior to the ninth century, no such ever existed. In the same 
way it might be proved that no poet preceded Homer and Hesiod, 
because there is no poem now extant that has claim to prior anti- 
quity. Perhaps one or two thousand years hence, the only sur- 
viving monuments of the press of the present century may be 
reprints in black letter, and sumptuous and elegant editions in 
beautiful types. But it would be unsafe to conclude thence, that 
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the black letter continued in common use till the present periods 
or that during the nineteenth century no such conveniences were 
known as cheap editions, in vile paper and vile types. ‘The pro- 
bability is, that Greek manuscripts tn small characters, resembling 
our cheap and trivial editions, have been the first to yield to the 
destructive hand of time. These, like the mass of common sub- 
jects, have fallen silently and neglected into dust, while their 
aristocratic cotemporaries, decorated with all that love and cost 
could bestow on them, are still preserved in cloisters, halls, colleges, 
and palaces, and in the repositories of the collector, like kings 
and princes embalmed in mausoleums. I cannot help thinking 
also, that some of the superb manuscripts now extant are in the 
nature of our reprints, and fac-similes of more ancient copies made 
wholly to gratify the taste of the many luxurious and magnificent 
antiquaries of former ages. ‘The delights of a study are so nume* 
rous and uncloying ; they are such a resource to men without 
employ against the heaviness of vacant hours, and to men of 
business so refreshing and tranquillizing, that the race of book- 
lovers has always been found, wherever there has been found a 
high degree of civilization. Ancient Greece was renowned for 
her public libraries ; and among the Romans in Cicero’s time there 
were bibliomaniacs, or, as he calls them, gluttons of books, 
helluones librorum. Cicero himself was no small epicure in this 
way; and a passage in one of his letters to Atticus shows a rage 
for books, not inferior to that of the most enthusiastic modern col- 
lector : Libros tuos conserva, et noli desperare eos me meos facere 
posse; quod si assequor, supero Crassum divitiis, atque omnium 
vicos et prata contemno. 1. 1. ep. 3. Ata later period, Herodeés 
Atticus carried his passion for antiquity so far as to revive, in an 
inscription on some columns in his ‘Triopean villa, the letters of 
the old Greek alphabet. ‘This is a conceit precisely of the kind, 
and. differing only in degree, which I suspect has taken place in 
many manuscripts. ‘These are written, not indeed in imitation of 
the old Greck alphabet, but of that which succeeded it: they are — 
either exact copies of such works, as were composed originally in 
the characters, that t prevailed between the archonship of Euclides, 
402 years before Christ, and the age of Aristophanes the gram- 
marian, and ate therefore faithful and interesting records of the 
mode of writing practised during that interval the most pregnant 
with illustrious authors; or they are copies of such works as were 
composed subsequently to the introduction of accents and of the 
small character, and are therefore mere imitations of the preceding 
mode, costly monuments of love and veneration for ancient usages. ~ 
Perhaps, in particular, the sumptuous manuscript of Dioscorides, 
made at the command of Juliana Augusta, as described by Mont- 
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faucon,' and the famous Alexandrine manuseript of the Bible 
may be considered as examples in support of the preceding suppo- 
sition. It is this predilection for ancient orthography that St. 
Jerom, in the passage above cited, appears fo ridicule. 

I cannot, however, consider this passion for ancient orthography 
as altogether useless; on the contrary, to adopt the very mode of 
writing used by the authors themselves is often the best way to 
interpret their text. [he works of the Ancients, as they appear 
to us at present, have undergone a sort of translation; and a re- 
_ translation, or a restoration of them to their original form, would 
Suggest many different readings, and some obvious emendations. 
Dr, ‘Taylor has made this observation before me, and has shown, 
by several happy conjectural readings, to what purposes it may be 
applied. « A man,” says this ingenious and learned critic, « that 
sits down to Homer, must read him in his own alphabet, and not 
scrutinize his text by powers and characters, by those helps and 
conveniences of language, which were introduced after his age, and 
of which it is not possible he should have any idea.”* What he 
says of Homer is applicable, if not equally, at least in a great de- 
gree, to every Greek writer who preceded Aristophanes the gram- 
marian. ‘This is a field which has not perhaps been sufficiently 
cultivated by modern critics, although their attention has been 
called to it by one of the ancient scholiasts on the Phoenissz of 
Hunipides, v. 688; this scholiast, by recurrence to ancient ortho- 
graphy, resolves oo} Zxyovos into om éxydve. A single book of 
Homer. printed according to his own alphabet, is a desideratum 
that has often been called for, and is anxiously expected. When- 
ever such a work is executed, I should hope to see it extended into 
a palzographical compendium by repeating the text in three 
columns, each column exhibiting a different alphabet. This would 
give the reader, at one view, a complete series of the progressive 
improvements in Grecian orthography through its most material 
changes, from the simplicity of the first ages to its final perfection. 

‘There seem to have been three principal zras in Grecian ortho- 
graphy. ‘The first may be called the Pelasgic, or Old Attic, which 
continued in. use, with the Athenians at least, in all their public 
acts, till the archonship of Euclides. This alphabet consisted only 
of sixteen letters, exclusive perhaps of the digamma, a letter that, 
perhaps also, was never universally adopted, and certainly, at an 
early period, became obsolete in many dialects. ‘The lines were 
written in capitals, without distinction of words, and without 
stops, spirits, or accents. The second ra may be called the 
Honic, and prevailed from the time of Euclides to that of Aristo- 
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phanes the grammarian, a period of two hundred years.. This 
alphabet consisted of the same number of letters as the present ; 
but retained for the most part the characteristics of the former 
alphabet, as to want of distinction of words, and want of stops, 
Spirits, and accents. I say for the most part, because I am aware 
that stops were sometimes introduced into works written in this 
alphabet ; and that Aristotle expressly alludes to some species of 
punctuation used in his time, when he says, that the close of a 
period ought to be rendered sensible to the reader, not by the aid 
of a scribe, nor by punctuation, but by its own cadence. Ae? yAny 
ELvcel THY palit ey Oi Tov ypahect, penos Ord THY TAQUYPUDHY, Ahad 
did roy pubucy. Rhet. 1.3. c.4. It is to this passage probably that 
Cicero alludes, when he says, Veteres illi non librariorum notis, sed 
verborum et sententiarum modo interpunctas clausulas in orationi- 
bus esse voluerunt. De Oratore, 1. 3. But that this practice was 
by no means universal may be concluded from the omission of 
stops, not only in ancient inscriptions, but also in the most ancient 
manuscripts. ‘The third and last era may be called the modern: 
this is chiefly distinguished by the introduction of accents and 
spirits, and of a more exact punctuation. It is still further dis- . 
tinguished by the disuse of capitals, whose massy forms have gra- 
dually given way to the small running character, on account of its 
ease and conveniency. I have something to say on the Homeric 
alphabet, and also on the Homeric language, which may throw 
perhaps some light on the projected restoration of the primitive 
text, and may show, in some new particulars, how much the ori- 
ginal has been modernized in its passage through successive ages ; 
but this, as foreign to my present subject, I must reserve for 
another and distinct paper. 

Before I enter*farther on the subject of Greek accents, I will 
make a digression to Latin accents. It is not perhaps entirely to 
caprice, that the different sense, which prosody has in Latin from 
what it has in Greek grammars, is imputablé. ‘The position of the 
Latin accents is so simple and regular as to require no artificial 
assistance, and is comprised very neatly in this short sentence of 
Quintilian. ‘rium (ultimarum syllabarum) media longa, aut acutay 
aut flexa erit; eodem loco brevis utique gravem habebit sonum, 
ideoque positam ante se, id est, ab ultima tertiam, acuit. Est autem 
in omni voce utique acuta, sed nunquam plus und, nec ultima une 
quam, ideoque in dissyllabis prior.s L. ix. c. 5. 

The chief exception from this general rule is in the case of the 
enclitic particles, que, dem, etc. and of adverbs and prepositions. 
For in words like musaque, hujisce, ibidem, Servius informs us, 
contra usum Latinum, syllabis ultimis, quibus particule adjun- 
guntur, accentus tribuitur, /in.i.v. 120. ‘The same grammarian 
likewise informs us, that the Vocatives, Ovidi, Domiti, Mercuri, 
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have their accent on the penultima, though short, but, assigns for it 
as a reason, that they are put for the nominatives, Ovidius, &e. 3 
the nominatives and vocatives having been originally similar. Aén. i. 
v. 455. Aulus Gellius indeed tells us, that Nigidius commanded 
the vocative, Valéri, to be distinguished from the genitive Valéri, by 
placing the accent in the first case om the first syllable, and in the 
second case on the penultima. Noctes Att. p. 365. In other words 
for the sake of distinction, Nigidius accented the vocative according 
to the general rule of the Latins, and the genitive according to the 
Greek fashion. Servius says that exinde is accented on the ante- 
penultima, although the penultima is long, in order that it 
may be shown, that it is altogether but one word. Ain. vi. v. 743. 
‘That is, the final word inde may be considered as an enclitic, de- 
prived of its own accent, and throwing it back on the preceding 
particle ex. Nimirum, aliquando, duntaxat, déorsum, déinde, ex- 
adversum, and other like words conform to the same principle, and 
are to be accented on the antepenultima, in the opinion of many 
grammarians. See Aulus Gellius,1.7.c. 7. Quintilian observes 
1, 1. c. 5. that some grammarians accented circtim the preposition, 
and quantim and qualé, when comparatives, on the last syllable, to 
distinguish the preposition from the substantive circum, and 
quantum and quale from the same words used interrogatively, but 
he does not appear to approve intirely of these subtleties and 
novelties. 

With these, and a few other exceptions, the general rules for 
Latin accents, as given above by Quintilian, are invariable. Te 
could not therefore be necessary to call in the assistance of peculiar 
characters to denote the place of accents: and having no occasion 
to use the accentual signs for this purpose, the Latins have applied 
them to another, namely to denote quantity. The perfect coin- 
cidence of accent and quantity on all long penultimas in Latin 
orthoepy, induced probably this notation; for, if I wish to show 
that the penultima of Hannibalis is to be pronounced long, as in 
the following fragment of a licentious trochaic titrameter, preserved 
in Aulus Gellius, 


—Qui propter Annibalis copias consederant, 


I cannot do so more effectually than by placing over it an acute 
accent. I believe it may be roundly asserted, that in no Latin in- 
scriptions and in no ancient manuscripts are any acute accents te 
be found, denoting prosody in the Greek sense. Acute accents in 
Latin are seldom, I believe, characteristic of tone, but mostly of some 
other quality. ‘The grave alone are employed for the expression 
of oxytons after the Greek manner, which I shall explain hereafter ; 
and these therefore, but these alone, are made subservient to the 
motation of tone, in Latin orthography. 

The Pisan inscription of the Augustan age has acute accents on 
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several long vowels, but does not afford a single instance of a short 
syllable accented. ‘The same may be said of the two Latin inscrip- 
tions given in Foster on Accents p. 400, and, with'a single excep- 
tion, of the following one also, taken from: the Oxford Marbles 
edited by the late Dr. Chandler. | 
Although its age is ungertain, it appears to have claims to anti- 
quity from the classical use of quamvis for quantumvis, and from 
the general purity and terseness of the style; to’ save’ trouble I 
transcribe it in common characters instead of capitals— | 


Si pietate aliquem redimi fatale fuisset, 
Marsidia stabilis prima redémpta forem. 

Quam vis Mater eram natarum prole decora, (sic ) 
Nam geminas habui, carus eratque nepos, 

Septuaginta super messés natalibus égi, 
Summa senectitis preemia passa cremor. 

Quod sinon cinerés Agathemeris immatura 
Auxisset nostros, Mater et ipsa foret, 

Tune ego nobilior cinctarum sorte fuissem, 
Nominibus multis invidiosa Parens. 


The words in italics I have added myself, as a modern finish to 
a mutilated antique. ; 

The same inscription may be found without accents in the Mar- 
mora Oxoniensia by Dr. Prideaux, p. 143. \ 
_ Itis observable here that Agathemeris has an accent on the short 
syllable, which ought to have been placed regularly on the follow=- 
ing long syllable. - It may be considered perhaps as a mistake of the 
original engraver, of the learned transcriber, or of the printer. Cella, 
rius indeed asserts, that accents are admissible on short. syllables, 
Nec semper ongis syllabis adjecti hi apices sunt, sed aliquando etiam 
brevibus ; he then gives us examples from Gruterus, p. 410, 8.5 
Flavius, sibi ét suis, and p. 411, 1.; Tectoram operum'; Orthogra- 
phia Latina, p. 126., ed. 1768. But Flavius is made a dactyl.by: 
Juvenal, 4.37. | ca 


Cum jam semianimum laceraret Flavius orbem, 


e 

and is therefore rightly marked. All the other instances, being 
accented on the jimal syllable, fall under another predicament, 
which will be mentioned afterwards. ? 

It is observable also, that only the syllables long by nature have 
accents in the preceding examples, and that they are not affixed 
to those long merely by position; nor are atri and lactu in 
the Pisan inscription, nor redémpta and ctinctarum, in the in- 
scription above given, exceptions; since all these, though long 
by position, are long by nature also, being derived from ater, lugeo, 
redémitus, co-junctus. But why passa is accented, which, as de- 
rived from patior, seems to have its penultima long only by position, 
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I cannot, very well explain. I am aware however, that participles — 
do not invariably follow the quantity of their principals. Aulus 
Gellius mentions in particular that actus from ago is long, and de- 
cides upon this ground, that actito is also to be pronounced with 
an a long. On the contrary dico, formerly written deico, makes 
dictus, not deictus, whence dictito with the first I short by nature, 
not deictito with a diphthong or long I. Lib. 9. c. 6. - These are 
difficulties, which we moderns escape altogether in our mode of 
ronunciation, making, as we do, no difference between vowels long 
7 position, and long by nature. ‘Vhe object apparently of the pre- 
ceding notation is to remove these difficulties, and to inform the 
reader, not only which among doubtful vowels are to be pronounced 
jong, but also which among vowels, long by position, are long 
by nature also; and to be pronounced accordingly. It seems to be 
much more easy to aceount for the introduction of accents, than it 
is for their frequent omission. Why, for instance, in the preced- 
ing inscription, has fatale only one accent, while natarum has two? 
Why again is Mater accented in the 8th line, but unaccented in the 
third? Are all these incongruities to be considered as oversights 
and omissions of the engraver? Still, however, it is observable, that 
the Latin acute accents in the preceding examples, although they 
do not uniformly occur, yet, whenever they do occur, uniformly 
denote guantity, except sometimes on the final syllables, for a reason 
hereafter tobe assigned. Another reason why prosody with the 
Latin grammarians came to signify quantity and not tone, is, that 
in the lower ages of the Roman empire, accentus was used aS a 
generic term, comprehending ali marks and signs whatever that be- 
long ‘to orthography. Thus Priscian says plainly, sunt autem 
accentus decem, acutus accentus, gravis, circumflexus, longa linea, 
brevis virgula, hyphen, (diastole) apostrophos, dasea, psile. In 
Putschio, 1287. I have inserted diastole which is omitted in Puts- 
chius, an insertion which both the complement, and the subsequent 
text make necessary. Diomedes too, remarking that Parens admits 
of ‘two senses, asks this question ; de quibus quid:dici potest, nisi 
quod .accentus fit arbiter, discernens utriusgque significatis differen- 
tiam? In Putschio, 429. Now in point of tone Parens and Parens 
are alike, and are both accented on the first syllable.. It is only in 
quantity that they differ; here therefore again, accent can signify 
mothing but quantity. In a similar sense Victorinus says, Longus 
autem accentus transversa I litera notatur, vel sic jacenti—; Breves 
sursum spectat, ut ~. In Putschio, 1943. At last, not to multiply 


authorities needlessly, Beda. says, accentus duo sunt, correptus, et 
productus. In Putschio, 2358. 


_ Itis evident from what: has been ‘saids, and.from ‘the examples 
produced, that the Romans not'only in the middle ages, but at-an 
_ early period, made use of accents to denote quantity, or long sylla- 
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bles. If Walchius had been aware of this, he might have spared 
the following observation: Eoloco notule hz sunt posite, ut causam, 
cur adpareant, 2ullam videamus, quum neque pronunciationt, 
neque intelligentiz ac perspicuitati possint inservire. Histor. Lat. 
Ling. p.. 282: Iwill ask for what other reason, than to determine 
the power of doubtful vowels, are Patrono and Cléméns thus ac- 
cented in inscriptions? It is the accents here, that show, that 
Patrono is to be pronounced, as if it were written in Greek letters, 
 gatowve,-and not as raroovo. If therefore it is an error, as Dr. 
Foster contends, * to write Fama in the ablative with an accent on 
the final long syllable, it is an error of long standing, and as old as 
the Pisan inscription, except that a circumflex has been substituted 
for an acute. But Dr. Foster is not content to stigmatize this ortho- 
graphy as an error, but goes farther, and makes it a question 
whether this orthography was ‘ever practised, asking somewhat 
angrily, whether ‘¢ any syHable was ever by this acute mark denoted 
long in the sense of any scholar, or of any persons, except the 
blundering carvers and engravers, who did not know the different 
application of the apex of time, and accentual character of tone ?””* 
In a matter of so much subtility and uncertainty it is imprudent to 
be so dogmatical, but the misfortune is, that in grammatical as well 
as in some other differences, the spirit of controversy seems to rage 
in proportion ‘as the subject is worthless or obscure. ‘The reproof 
passed by Quintilian on the critics of his time may be applied to 
many modern critics. In veteribus libris reperta mutare imperiti 
solent, et dum dibrariorum inscitiam insectari volunt, swam profi- 
tentur. ‘But these blundering engravers and librarians are still more 
deserving of the Doctor’s reproach on another account, and that is, 
that not a single work of theirs can be found, in which the vaunted 
apex of time makes its appearance, and that they have not left be- 
hind them an inscription, nor a manuscript, which can be vouched 
in support of the learned Doctor’s Theory. Next in order, Cardinal 
Noris is arraigned before the Dr.’s tribunal, and is accused of sadly 
perplexing himself, and of mis-quoting Quintilian, in saying, 
“| Apicem ceu accentum addi solitum,” where Quintilian says only, 
“ Apice distinguitur |!” * Now it happens, that the learned Doctor is 
himself the mis-interpreter, in asserting (p. 117) that the apex 
mentioned by Quintilian is a horizontal line. Quintilian says no 
such thing. The word apex, which he makes use of like the word 
accent, is a generic term, and just as applicable to marks of: tone 
as to those of time. This is evident from Quintilian himself, who 
in another place certainly uses apex to denote a contraction or cit- 
cumflex, where he represents it as an accentual barbarism to con- 
tract the Latin trisyllable Atreus,‘acuted in the Latin mannet-on 
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the antepenultima into the dissyllable Atreus, circumflexed on the 
Jast, after the Greek fashion. Aut flexa pro gravi-ponitur, ut apice 
circumducta sequente, quam’ex duabus syllabisin unam cogentes, 
et deinde flectentes, dupliciter peceant. L. i. c. 5. ‘That is, a cir- 
cumflex is misplaced for a grave, as where a circumflex is placed 
over the following or latter part of the word, which those who 
contract from two syllables into one, and then circumflect, commit 
a double fault. ‘(hat apex by no means necessarily means a hori- 
zontal line, Apuleius also may convince us, who describes the enig= 
matic hieroglyphic words contained in certain sacred volumes, as 
being partim nodosis et in modum rote tortuosis, capriolatimque 
condensis apicibus a curiosa profanorum lectione munitas p. 386. 
Delph. Ed. 4to.. Nor does Scautus, whom the Doctor also vouches, 
declare, that the apex is a horizontal line. Hesays simply, Apices 
ibi poni debent ubi eisdem literis alia atque alia vis designatur, ut 
venit, et vénit; aret, et 4ret; legit et légit. In Putschio, p. 2264. 
As far as the printed books can be relied on as faithful transcripts 
of old manuscripts, it appears that the apex here introduced is no 
4 horizontal line, but a circumflex. © 
I do not deny, that almost all the Latin grammajrians in Puts- 
chius with one voice acknowledge, that the horizontal line is: the 
characteristic of the long syllable, but as the same authors acknow- 
ledge also ten marks of notation, some of which, as the Dasea and 
Psile, are wholly foreign to the Latin tongue, we may conclude, 
that in their enumeration of these marks, they were desirous of in- 
culcating the whole science of this branch of orthography; accord- 
ing to the Greek prototype, rather than according to the method of 
accentuation adopted by the Latins, and accommodated and confin« 
ed'to the wants of their own language. ‘To have introduced: the 
Greek notation of accents into a language so uniform in its tones 
as the Latin, would have been a superfluous care and:as all the 
marks in orthography are purely arbitrary and conventional, the 
Latin writers converted the Greek acute accent to another purpose, 
namely to denote quantity, arld assigned also to the horizontal line 
a distinct office. ‘This horizontal line seers to have beem applied 
in the hemistich of the preceding inscription, carus eratqiie Nepos 
instead of an bg’ év, or hyphen, to denote that by force of the en- 
clitic que, eratque is to be read as one word. I suspect-however 
that the original mark engraved or intended was this, _, the proper 
ancient hyphen, and that either the connecting semicircle may have 
been obliterated, or perhaps the “elevation of the t may ‘have 
obstructed,the engraver in the completion of the character. Why 
the word decora in the same inscription has also‘a‘ horizonta! tine 
over the last syllable, others must determine, for’ I-know not. One 
thing is certain, that the horizontal: line here, being over a short 
syllable, is not the apex of time according to Dr.:Foster’s position, 
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whatever else it may be; but more ‘generally, in later times at 
least, the horizontal line Hag been applied to denote abbreviations, 
of .which a remarkable instance is afforded im this distich, being 
the conclusion of an epitaph on Hector, to be found in Mr. Gais- 
ford’s Catalogus Manwscriptorurt; P: 64. | 


Om. raptu pr infelix, auoque repesu 
Condidit, et meres accumulavit humo. 


In an extended form, 


Quem raptum pater ticles auroque repensum 
Condidit, et mcerens etc. 


Dr. Foster asks triumphantly, p. 86, ‘* Why then should we 
not print and write fama, instead of oe af” For this plain reason, 
because every body knows that fama can only be the ablative case, 
but fama would represent famam according to general usage, and 
would be understood to represent the ablative case, by, those 
merely, who had read Dr. Foster, and had the benefit of being 
made acquainted with his great orthographical improvement. 

As the Greeks themselves did not always use the horizontal line 
to denote quantity, but occasionally to distinguish proper names ; * 
and, as in the case of letters used to express numbers, they applied 
even the acute accent without any reference to, tone, so the Latin 
writers are equally justifiable in making similar changes, | and in 
adopting the Greek acute accent as a mark of quantity. For thie 
adaptation of the Greek accents to their own purposes, they are no 
more to blame, than for their conversion of the Greek sign of in- 
terrogation into a semicolon; or than Dr. Bentley is to blame for 
making use of Greek accents to mark his metrical divisions of the 
verses of ‘Terence. 

‘The truth is, that there i is little in common between the Greek 
and Latin accents, (I mean the accentual marks,) save the name 3 
and if we give, therefore, to the Latin accentual marks the power 
of the Greek accentual marks, we shall fall. into. perpetual mistakes. 
This retention of old names, when in process of time they have 
lost their original import, is of frequent occurrence, and affords a 
wide field for etymological enquiries. Thus Harmony, which 
among the Ancients signified only two or more notes, bearing re- 
lation to, each other, in succession, now signifies with us simul- 
taneous music, or music in parts; a paragraph, which we have 
seen, in Aristotle’s time, signified a stop, now signifies the sentence 
concluded .by it; and artillery, which originally signified archery, 
now signifies its tremendous substitute, upon the same ground of 
allusion as a hand-gun was Fales a bow-bored, arco-bugio,.. or 


+ Montfaucon’s Paleographia, p. 321. 
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archibuso, whence the French and our arquebuse. ‘The longer 
the line of descent, the fainter in general 1 is the resemblance to the 
original stock. I have endeavoured in the preceding pages to 
trace the genealogy of Latin accents, and to show how, by de- 
grees, a word, which originally seems to have been restricted to 
the sense of tone, came at last to denote quantity. 

I will now endeavour to show that the Latins had reason on 
their side, in thus pzeferring to note the quantity of their syllables, 
upon the ground that a knowledge of quantity in the Latin lan- 
guage almost uniformly determined the seat of the accent. With 
the Latins, therefore, one notation seryed the double purpose of 
determining both tone and quantity: an example will set this in 
a clear light. ‘The following sentence, accented according to tone, 
gives us a very imperfect notion of the OEY of the greater 
part of the syllables :— :— 

Quanquam té, Marce fil, annum jam audiéntem Cratippum, 
idque Athénis, abundare oportet preecéptis institutisque Philo- 
sophiz, proptér summam ét doctoris auctoritatem ét Urbis. 

Let the same sentence be accented according to quantity, upon 
every vowel long by nature, and we gaina knowledge not only of 
the quantity of every syllable, but.of the regular tones to each 
word, as these in Latin are almost uniformly governed by the 
quantity of the penultimate. ‘Thus, 

Quanquam Té, Marce Fili, annum jam audientem Cratippum, 
idque Athénis, abundare’ oportet precéptis institfitisque Philo- 
sophiz, proptér summam et doctoris auctoritatem, et urbis. 

The seat of tone in institutisque and’ propter is not indeed dis- 
coverable by this notation, as the tone in these words is irregular, 
and governed by principles distinct from quantity. But the prin- 
cipal advantage of this mode of notation is, that it abridges labor, 
and not only gives double information, but does so in the simplest 
manner, and with much fewer marks. Even the mark of a cir- 
cumflex is not required; for every accented penultima, not fol- 
lowed by an accented final syllable, is understood from its position 
to have the power of a circumflex. Accordingly, I do not remem- 
ber to have seen a single instance of a circumflex in any Latin 
imscription with which I am acquainted. This consideration will 
make us sensible, that the dispute among the Ancients which } 
have before alluded to, whether certain vowels in the penultima 
of words were long by nature or by position only, was not an idle 
frivolous speculation. On the contrary, the right pronunciation 
of a great portion of their language depended wholly on the deter- 
mination of this question. ‘Thus passa, in the preceding inscrip- 
tion, having an a long by nature in the penultima, as demonstrated 
by the acute accent, was pronounced like the a in the penultima of 
Messala (according to old orthography iacwnala s) but if the a 
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in the penultima of passa had been short by nature and long only 
by position, it would have been pronounced like a in ager, that is 
with the sound of the single a,.instead of that of the ancient diph- 
thong aa. In’the first case, too, its accent has the power of a 
circumflex, but in the latter it would have been only an acute. 
To us indeed it is of no moment to inquire, whether the vowel in 
the penultima be long by nature or by position, as, m our indis- 
tinct mode of pronunciation, we make little or no perceptible 
difference in the tone between the penultima of patris and that of 
matris. ‘T’o the Ancients, however, there was the greatest differ- 
ence, not only in the power of the letter a, but also in the tone. 
So in Cethégus the penultimate e is an eta, and requires a circum. 
flex; but ifiagréstis the penultimate e is an epsilon, and requires 
an acute. Even-the rituals of the Romish church that are gene- 
rally accented, and have on their side the sanction of considerable 
antiquity, are destitute of this distinction, acknowledged by Quine 
tilian, and exhibit no other accent than the acute, placed not ac- 
cording to quantity but tone. ‘This is a clear proof that the true 

ronunciation of Latin has long ceased to be heard even within 
the walls of the Vatican. 

[To be continued in the next Number.] 
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ISOCRATES., | 
170. Orativ de regno ad Nicoclem. [No. 2460.] 
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171. 1, Ad Nicoclem Oratio de regno.—2. Nicocles, seu Supe 

poyinds. Sec. XV. [No. 5609.] 
Obss.» Codex membranaceus non inelegans. . 

172, 2. Oratio ad Nicoclea, mepi Bactdrzias—3. Ad Demoni- 
cum, Parenesis—4. Nicocles, } coppoysinis, vulgo cupBove 
Agurinds.—5. Inscribitur, rot adbrot meh rorurpaypocuyys. Sece 
AV. [ No. 5660.] | 

Obss. Est Plutarchi Opus, sic inscriptum. 

173. 7. Orationes ad Demonicum.—s. Ad Nicoclea de Regno, 

—9._ Nicocles sive de modo Imperandi. [.No. 6301.] 





LIBANIUS. wenn 
"Emiororimasor xagaxtypes. Sec. XIV. [ No. 5566.] — 


Obss. Codex Chartaceus, aqua marina, et carie corruptus. Smyrne 
-emtus a Bernardo Mould 1724. Folia numerantur usque ad 248, sed duo 
prima,.ab opere hoc aliena, fragmeutum exhibent auctoris incerti, de Ventis, 
Signis Zodaici, &c. | 
174. Epistole sex. Sec. XV. [ No. 5663.] 

175. Epistole multe. [No.5735.] . 

Obss. Cum scholiis minio interpositis. Desunt abrupte juxta finem Ep. 

ad Florentium num. 354 in Ed. Wolfii. ; 


176. Epistole due ad Modestum. [.No. 6301.] 





LUCIANUS. 


177. 1. Pro lapsu in salutando a.verbis 16 ragadofov ris mo0c- 
avyoosicews in capite octavo, ad Linem.—2. Apologia de iis 
qui mercede conducti sunt. 


Obss. Folia hee carie exesa. 
3. Harmonide initium ; scilicet folium unicum usque ad verba 


“Toig cwervoy xpivees Suvenevors wm cap. secundo.—4. Dialogus 
cum Hesjodo.fere totus, Scaltcet a verbis eevnvoxas, Oediv 
te yeverw in capite primo.—sd. Scythius vel Proxenus.—6. 
Quomodo Historia sit conscribenda—7. De Dipsadibus.— 
_ 8. De Mercede conductis. "y 
» Obss. Pauca hic juxta finem mutila, . 
9. Anacharsis, vel de Gymnasiis—10. De Dea Syria.—11. 
De: Saltatione.—12. Lexiphanes.—-13. Eunuchus.—14. De 
- Astrologia—15. Amores.—16. Pro Imaginibus.--17. Pseu- 
_ dologistes, vel de Apophrade.—18. Hermotimus vel de Ha- 
resibus—-19. Ad dicentem, Prometheus es in verbis. [No. 
5694. | | 
Obss. Primus. Dialogus cijus initium in hoc codice extat (Apol. Scil.) 
numeratur £ (60), ultimus J@ (77); deperditi sunt igitur ex hoc codice 


dialogi 58, ad minimum. & : 
Scholia multis. in locis inserta sunt manu minutiore sed pereleganti, i8 
marginibus; scriptione scholtis Platonis Clarkiani simillima. 
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Codex membranaceus mutilus quidem,.sed quod restat, non levis pretiil. 
Continet enim magnam partem ex opertbus Luciani, manu antiqua et 
equabili scriptam; atramento nonnihil evanido, sed quod conspici satis 
facile potest. Folia habet 134. 

Liber clim Autonii Seripandi Cardinalis ; postea Jo. Bridgesii. Ex colla- 
tione autem viri Cl. R. Porson apparet esse hunc ipsissimum codicem quem 
olim Jensio dedit Joh. de Wit; cujus descriptio legi potest apad Reitzium 
in Prefatione ad Lucianum, P. XV. Ed Hemsterhus... Seculé decimo 
certissime ascribi potest; nisi forte, quod facile crederem, ad Honum assur- 
geret. Scripture forma cum Platone Clarkiano, et Euclide D’Orvilliano, noni 
seculi codicibus, mire congruit. ats tact 
178. Luciani quedam. Scilicet—1. Declamatio que Tyrannicida 

appellatur.—2. aroxnpurroméves.—3. Lmagines.—5. Putrie 
encomium.—QO6. Demonactis vita. Sec. XLV. (No. 5724.) 


| LYCOPHRON. 

179. ’AArckavdpn (versibus 1470.) [No. 1752.] | 

180. Alexandra seu Cassandra: cum Isaaci Tzetzis Comimentariis 
et glossis multis interlinearibus. Sec. XIV. [ No. 5634.) 


Obss. Codex Chartaceus integer et notatu dignus, 


MUSZUS. 
181. Erotopegnion, de Herone et Leandro. Sec. XIV. [Ne. 
* 5659.] e 


MUSONIUS, 


182. Epistola unica. Sec. XIV. [No. 5610.) | 

Fae be nuttin iM KAS: si 

183. Epistole. Sec. XV. [.No. 5635.] yrs 
NEMESTUS. 


184. De natura Hominis. Sec. XII. [ No. 5685.] 


ORPHEUS. | 

185. Teaerat mO0s Movoosov.— 20. Eis Ala.—2). Els "Heav.—22, 
Eis Woceté.—23. Eis “Apreuw—?24. Eis "AréaAAw.—25. Eis 
"“Hoasoroy.— 26. Eis Asdvoov.—27. Eis ’Abyvdv.—28. Eis 
Titava.—29. Els” Aoren.—30. Eis “HAsv.—S1. Eis Seayvyv. 
32. “Tuvos xowds.—33. Eig Avnlyy.Aggodityy.—34. “Npvos 
x01v05.—35. Els ras Movous.—-36. Eis ’Agostiryy.—37. Eis 
"HAwy.—38. Els ’Abyvav.—3Q. Eis évergov.— 40. Eis Cay nat 
Gcverov.— 41. "Ogdixy zis ia bsoroyia.— 42. "Apyovavrind. 

(versibus tantum 1372.) eg 
Obss, Adnotat quidam Germanus. Orpheus vetustissimus est Poetarum 


et equalis ipsorum Deorum: siquidem traditur inter Argonautas cum Tyn- 
daridis et Hercule navigasse Lactant. Lib. 1. Divin. Instit. cap. 5. p. 17. 
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43, Eis Moticuv teuBos Bann cios—- 44. “Tuvos tig "HAtov.—-45. Eis 
Néweowv. [ No. 1752.] 
_ Obss. For further remarks on this MS. we refer the reader to No. XVIII, 
p. 555, of this Journal. oo 


* 
os 


| PHALARIS. 
186. Epistola ad Athenienses. Sec. XV. (No. 2568.] 
187. Epistolarum folia 12. Sec. XV. [ No. 4974.] 
*Obss. Neque integra sunt, neque sine hiatibus. 
188. Epistole, ut feruntur, 108. Sec. XIV. [ No. 5566.} 
-Obss. Vid, supra ad Libanium. 
189. Epistole. Non autem juxta ordinem Edit. Boylean. Sec. 
AV. [ No. 5635.] 





PHILOSTRATUS. 
190. Vitarum Sophistarum pars magna. Sec. XV... [ No. 5663.] 
Obss,. Desunt nomina multa in Editionibus Philostrati extantia, sed adsunt 
etiam alia in illis non servata, ut Libanii, &c. neque seryatur ordo fol. 21. 
Tabula nominum inseritur ad finem, in fol. 72. 


PHOCYLIDES. 
191. Novdersxdy cum scholits interlinearibus a scriba antiquo. [ No. 
5624.] - 
192. Carmina Moralia. Sec. XV. [ No. 5664.} 





) PINDARUS. 
193. Carmina. [No. 218.] 
Obss. Liber Prophetiarum, cui in primo folio hic est Titulus, “ Hae 
Practica narrat de presenti Anno et sequentibus quamplurimis annis de 
novis, raris et inauditis rebus, et Gestis que futura sunt in hoc mundo. Im- 


pressus Argentine, A.D. 1499, una cum Carminibus Pindari preclarissimt 
Poete.” 


Codex partim membranaceus, partim Chartaceus, partim manu scriptus, 
partimque typis impressus forma quam vocant in 4to. 
194. 53. ’Orvpmiovixal cum scholits.—54. Nebsovines.—55. Nepe- 
ovine. [No. 1752.] ; 
Obss. Abrupte desinit in 1916. dep 
195. Olympia et Pythiorum Quatuor priora, cum Glossis Grecis 
interlinearibus et marginalibus. Sec. XV. [No.5733.] 


Obss, Liber Chartaceus, olim Colleg. Agen. transcriptus, 23rd Oct. A.D. 
1492. 


196. Olympia, Pythia, Nemea, Isthmica. Sec. XVIII. [No. 
6315.) | 


- Obss. Liber Chartaceus, pulcherrime, et mire omnino exaratus; summa 
etiam, qua licuit, fide juxta editionem novissimam Oxoniensem transcriptus, 
necnon ab erratis Typographi repurgatus, calamo Joannis Thomasen Ces- 
_triens. 1724, Scripture excellentia comparandus cum No. 2603 horum MS. 


“ PLATO. ' 
197. 1. Protagoras—38. De Amicitia, Liber—4. De Fortitu- 
dine, Liber. Sec. XV. [ No. 5547.) : 
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. Obss. Codex membranaceus eleganter scriptus. 
198. Epistole octo. Sec. XIV. [.No. 5610.] . 
199. 4. Epistole quedam.—10. Epistole alie. Sec. XV. { No. 


5635.] 


PLUTARCHUS. 
200. Ad Trajanum Epistola. Sec, XV. [No. 3716.] 


201. Tractatus, quomodo quis debeat adulatorem ab Amico dis- 

_ cernere. . Sec. XV. [ No. 5660.] 

202. 1. (a) De liberorum Educatione.—2. (8) De Virtute et 
Vitio.—3. (vy) De utilitate ab inimicis capienda.—4. (8) 
Quomodo Juvenis poetas intelligere’ debet.—5. (¢) Quomodo 
quis Adulatorem distinguat ab Amico.—6. (=) De sui Laude. 
—7. (%) De Ira cohibenda.—8. (y) De curiositate—9. (4) 
De Animi Tranquilitate—10. (1) De Vitioso Pudore.—11. 
(a) De Amore Fraterno.—12., (s8) De Garrulitate.—13. 
(ty) De recta ratione audiendi.—\4. (3) De Amicorum 
multitudine—15. (12) De Cupiditate Divitiarum.—16. (is) 
De Superstitione—17. (s§) Héregov pixns }) coparos emibuetee 

_ xab Adey. 

’ Qbss. Tractatus hic, omnibus editionibus exulans a Tyrwhitto primum 

editus est Anno 1773, forma octava, ab hoc ipso Codice cum fragmento se- 

quente. Nunc Latinitate donatus a Wyttenbachio (ut etiam 18). primum 
occupat locum in parte 3a Voluminis guinti. 

18. (in) Ei pepos 13 mabyriniy rie evbodmou inns,  Ouvopis. 

Obss. Numeros IZ et IH cum voce Aeyos prefixa Wyttenb. vertit, “ Dis- 
putatio 17 et 18;” nihil autem designant nisi locum in hoc codice.. Hiatum 
reliquit scriba post ultima hujus fragmenti Verba. 

_ Extare eadem fragmenta Tyrwhittus indicat in Bibliotheca Med. Laurent. 

Phat. LVIL. Cod. 4. ut didicit ex Catalogo Bandinii Codd. MS. Gree. 

19. (4) De sera Numinis vindicta.—20. (x) De Profectu an 
Virtute. —21. (xe) De Fortuna.—@2. (x8) Animine an Cor- 
poris affectiones sint pejores.—23. (xy) Aquane an Ignis 
sit utthor—24. (x8) De Fortuna Romanorum.—25.. (xe) 
De Alexandri Fortuna.—26. (x=) Acyos Sedr=gos.— 
97. (xt) De vitando ere alieno.—?28. (xn) Bruta ratione 
utii—29. (x0) Terrestriane an dquatilia animalia sint cal- 
lidiora.—30. (a) Convivium septem sapientum. [.No. 5612.] 

Obss. Codex chartaceus, librorum moralium triginta Plutarchi insignis ob 
ea fragmenta que Tyrwhittus primus edidit et Wyttenbachius iterum im- 
pressit. Signantur tractatus literis numeralibus Grecis. Constat Codex 


foliis 250. : : be 
203. 1. Vite octodecitm, scil. Alerandri, Casaris, Sertorii, 


Eumenis, Lysandri, Sylla, Alcibiadis, Coriolani, Pelopide, 
Marcelli, Gracchorum, Philopamenis, Flaminii, Catomis, 
Ciceronis, Demosthenis, Galbe, Othonis—2. De Vairtute 
morali, Libellus—3. Symposia Philosophorum.—4. Pre- 
cepta Politica—5. Regum et Imperatorum apophthegmata. 
—6. Apophthegmata . Laconica.—7.. Collectio. historrarum 
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Romanarum et Grecorum Parallelorum~-8. Opuscula: mo- 
ralia quatuor. Scil, el xurds elpyras ro Adds Bidoas; ei adrde- 
xns 4 xecxles; mel giroerogyias: Orb o008 Shy Hoéws sort xar” 
’"Emixoveov. Sec. XIV. [No. 5692.] : 
Obss. Codex Chartaceus elegans; folia habens 353, et quondam Nicholai 

Cardinalis S. Petri ad Vincula, Episcopi Brixiensis. 

204. Vite Casaris, Alexandri et Pompeu. Sec. XVI. [No, 
5638. ] | 

205. Vite Cesaris Fragmentum. Sec. XV. [Nv. 5663.] 


PRISCIANUS. 
206.. Periegesis. Sec. XV. [ No. 2560.] 
207. Solutiones Physicorum de guibus dubitavit Chosdroe rex 
Persarum. Sec. XII. [ No. 3969.] 

Obss. Codex membranaceus, e collectione Thome Baker qui hee in 
secundo folio annotavit, “ Volumen hoc continet tractatus viginti diversorum 
auctorum quorum “omina recitantur in Indice ad calcem Codicis. Paucula 
Folia excisa sunt mala manu.” Multa etiam in margine per totum volumea 
annotavit T. Baker. Tractatus vero, recte enumerati, sunt viginti duo. 


PTOLEMZHUS. 
208. Cosmographia libri 8. scriptt A° 1448. Sec. XV. [No. 
3290, ] 


Obss. Codex precipue Chartaceus sed cum nomnullis foliis membranaceis, 


Liber olim Fratrum $. Crucis, montis $, Helene prope Welsch-Vilch, 
Treverensis Dioc. 


; PYTHAGORAS. 
209. Carmina Aurea. Sec. XV..{ No. 5664.] 
210. Epistola. Sec. XV. (No. 5635.] 


| | SAPPHO. 
211. Hpistola ad Phaonem,, subjectis versibus elegiacis 30 vecen- 
tioribus. Sec. XV. [.No. 2499.] 


SOCRATES. 
212. Epistola. Sec. XV. [{ No. 5635.] 


| SOPHOCLES. i 
213. Trachinic, cum Scholiis marginalibus eadem manu.—2. 
Philoctetes. Sec. (forsan) XVI. [No. 5743.] | 

Obss. Ad finem scriptum: est, “ Librum hunc Tragediarum Sophoclis et 
Euripidis acquisivit Ludovicus Bourguetus Nemansensis, a Doctore Antonio 
de Blanchis Verone d. 4 Octubris Anno Domini Mill. Septingentesimo 
secundo. , 
Q14. Ajax cum Argumento. aly 

Obss. Inscribitur LopoxAéous aidvros redapwviov odayy cum. glossis ins 
terlinearibus, et nonnullis marginalibus. 
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215. Electra, [No. 5744.] 





THEMISTIUS. 

216. Orationes sex; scilicet, 7,10, 9, 5, 4, 2, secundum editionem 
Harduini ; 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, ut hic numerantur. See. 
XV. { No. 5645.] , 

-- Obss.:Codex Chartaceus manu non ineleganti scriptus. 

217. Bacuvicrys } Gidrccodos. 2. Ad se ipsum interrogationes. 


Sec, XV. No. 62Y9.] 


THEOCRITUS. ) 
218. Bucolicorum, Eidyllia quingue priora; cum scholiis. See. 
XV. [No. 5691.] | 


Obss. Scholia recentiore manu, super folia inter textum inserta, scribuntur. 
Codex chartaceus: olim Coll. Agen. t ; 





THEOPHRASTUS. 
219. Mee) Aictioews. Sec. XV. [ No. 5635.] 


Jed XENOPHON. ) 
220., Cyropediea Libri octo. Sec. XV. {No. 5587.] 
Obss. Ad finem “H BiBdos ow2opévov iepod.. Codex membranaceus. . 
991. 1, Agesilaus.—2* Hiero 82 6. sequitur ad f. 101 b. frag- 
mentum argumenti in Tyrannicidam Lucian quod. perfecte, 
extat ad p. 168.—S. Socratis ad Iudices Apologia. Sec. 
XIV. [ No. 5724.) 





THE KEYS OF LIFE AND OF DEATH, | 


A Passage in the Revelations explained. 





Kai eyw tas Asis tov gov xal rod Gaverov. Apoc.c. I. v.18. 


"i hie est, Habeo jus summum vite et necis. Targum Hieros, in 
Genes. xxx. 22. ‘ Quatuor sunt claves, que in. manu Dei repo- 
site sunt, et quas neque Angelo neque Seraphino committit, nempé 
clavis pluviz, clavis_cibationis, clavis sepulcrorum, et clavis mulie~ 
ris sterilis.’” Multa similia loca ex Rabbinis habet Wetstenius, 
Clavis imperium potestatemque significat. @Zvaros est mors; 
ons, status post mortem. Sensus itaque est: Mihi imperium in, 
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inortuos et mortem competit.” D. J. G. Rosenmulleri Scholia in 
N. T. Tom. v. Ede. va. Norimberge, 1794. 

J. F. Schleusner’s interpretation of this passage apt ees with 
D, J. G. Rosenmuller’s interpretation... For in the Nov. Lex. Gr. 
Lat. Ede. iv. 18 14. under the word &2ys he has, .Apoc. i. 18. 
Pym Tas xAsis ToD adov xab Tod Yaverov, Imperio meo et mors, et 
orcus parent, and under xAsis he again cites the passage, and. thus 
explains it—‘ Facultatem habeo ‘liberandi a morte et pernicie, 
aut dominandi inferis,”’ and refers to C. G. Schwarzius’s tract 
‘ De Dis clavigeris ad illustrandum Apoc. 1. 18. Alt. 1728. 4. 
That H. Wilh. Van Marle (Spicilegium post Messem, sive Obss. 
sacr. in V. et N.'T. Libros, Daventriz, 1742, 8°. p. 414.) viewed 
the passage in the same light, is apparent from his translation of 
it, ‘ Et habeo claves mferorum et mortis:’ the passage is trans- 
lated in the same way in Chr. Schoettgenius’s Nov. Lex. Gr. Lat. 
in N.'T. ex Ed. M.G. Leberecht Spohn, Lips. 1790. 8vo., ‘ Habeo 
potestatem inferni et mortis. So too in the English version we 
have ‘ the keys of hell and of death.” I am _ not aware that the 
passage has ever been interpreted in any other way. But for 
my own part { cannot help considering this interpretation as erro- 
neous. If scholars had paid due attention to the passages, which 
I. L. Wetstein has quoted from the rabbinical writings, they could 
not have failed to discover that, by the words éyw tds Asis rod dou 
xak TOU Gavarou, are to be understood ‘ the keys of life and of death? 
The passages are these— ’ 


Targum Hieros. in Genes. xxx. 22. “ Quatuor sunt claves, que 
in manu Dei reposite sunt, et quas neque Angelo, neque Seraphino 
committit, nempe clavis pluvie, clavis cibationis, CLAVIS SEPUL- 
CRORUM, et clavis muliers sterilis.”. Targum Jonathan in Deut. 
XXV111. 12. “ Quatuor sunt claves in manu domini mundi, quas 
non tradidit in manus cujuspiam principis, CLAVIS VITA ET SE- 
PULCRORUM, et ciborum et pluvie.”’Taamith f. 2. i. 2. et 
Maase Thora 3, “ Dixit R. Jochanan, Tres claves sit ih onene 
Dei S. B. quas non tradidit in manus legati, clavis pluviarum, 
VITH, ET RESURRECTIONIS MORTUORUM. DO. D. Pirke Elieser 
34. CLAVIS DOMUS SEPULCRI ET CLAVIS THESAURORUM 
ANIMARUM est nm manu Dei S. B.” Sanhedrin f. 113.1. “ Elias 
petit ut daretur sibi clavis pluvie—petiit ut daretur sibi CLAVIS 
RESURRECTIONIS MORTUORUM. Dhixerunt ipsi: ‘Tres claves 
in manum legati non dantur, clavis partus, pluviarum et RESUR- 
RECTIONIS MORTUORUM.” Bereschith R. uxxii1. 3. R. 
Thanchuma, nomine R. Bibi dixit: Tres claves sunt in mana 
Dei, cLavis sEPULTURS, Clavis ‘pluviarum, et clavis utert. 
Clavis sepulture Ezech. xxxvir. 18. Debarim R. vit. “ Dixit 
R. Jonathan: Tres c/aves sunt in manu Dei S. B. nec ulla crea- 
tura im eas potestatem habet, non Angelus neque Seraphinus. He 
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sunt CLAVIS RESUSCITATIONIS MORTUOKUM, clavis sterilium, 
et clavis pluviarum. Illa S. D. Ezech. XXXvVII. 13. ista Gen, 
xx1x.31.hec Deut. xxviit..12.” 


These expressions, * clavis vite et sepulcrorum,” “ clavis vite et 
resurrectionis mortuorum,” “clavis domus sepuleri, et clavis the- 
saurorum animarum,” correspond to the expression in the book of 
the “ Revélatfens,”: Tas uXeic ToD Abou xual rod bavérov, and there 
can be little doubt that the writer of that book is alluding to these 
Rabbinical notions. E. Palairet, in the Odss. philolog. crit. in 
sacr. N. FP. Libros p. 522 (Lug. Bat. 1752. 8vo.) has well illustrated 
the phrase, @ Eye Tas xAgis TOU ddov xa} Tod Oavarov : “ Clavem habere 
dicitur, gu? summo fruitur t umperio : ap. Aristidem Tom.1. p: m. 
97. depingitur Serapis, vis nab Gararrys wryidees & youre, * terre et 
maris claves habens:’ similiter Orpheus ap. Stob. serm, CLX XXIV. 
p. m. 614. exhibet Amorem 

TAyTwY KATIOAS EyovTe, 
aide £906,—mOvTOU, xbovds.” He might have obieived that ‘ clavem 
habere’ in Latin denotes authority, and power, but is properly 
spoken of the wife, to whom the husband solemnly delegated the 
care of his household establishment. “ Uzori clavem dare et adi- 
mere, mos inst tutumque Romanum, de quo Festus, C/avim, in- 
quit, ‘consuetudo erat mulieribus donare, 0b significandam partus 
Jacilitatem: sed potius ad traditam uxori rei familiaris curam_ per- 
tinuit; -quas enim ivitio matrimoni dabant claves, eas divortio 
facto adimere solebant, quod significat Cicero Philipp: 2, 69: c. 28. 
« Mimam illam suam. suas res ‘Sibi habere jussit ex duodecim tabu- 
lis, claves ademit, exegit : quam porro spectatus civis, quam, pro+ 
batus, cujus ex omni vita nihil est honestius, quam quod cum mima 
fecit divortium.’. Probat hane lectionem Non. 4. 159. Vietor. 
Varr. Lectt. 11. 2. Muret. Varr. Lectt. v. 8.” M. Gesner, Thes. 
Ling. Lat. sub voce cluvis. “ Clavem dare est rei familiaris domi- 
nium, aut custodiam tradere, Papinian. Digest. L. xxx1. Leg. 79. 
a med. et Lib. xviir.tit. 1.. Leg. 74. item Vetus Lap. ap. Do- 
nium C/ass.2.n. 180. .Adde Cicer. loc. cit. Pro Lomo.” i. 
Forcellini et 1. Facciolati Lex. tot. Latin, B. Faber in the Thes. 
scholastic. Erudit. observes, “ Claves adimere uxort idem est, 
ac divortium cum uxore facere, Cic. Phil. 11. 28., hinc etiam 
axaAzious Hesychius &{vyos exponit.” ee 

The whole passage in the ‘ Revelations” runs thus: My poBob" 
eye eins 6 T pros | nah 6 eornaros. Kal o bay, oth Eysviueny vexgos, xa 
ido biov eipst cig TOUS aidvas Tov elovo auny xoh eyw Tas xAEIS TOO 
didou xual tod Gaverou. 

“<4 Gai, Le. 6 Gwsmosdiy, quo sensu ponitur et Jo. vt. 51. Rosen- 
mulierus. But this is in my opinion to destroy the beauty and 
force of the passage. 6 fav is. opposed to eysvouqy -vexods. The 
whole forms an elegant climax,.and may be thus translated,—‘« IL 
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ath he that liveth, and yet was dead, and behold f am living for ever- 
more, Amen,” (I not only live, but live for evermore, Amen,) “ and 
1 have the keys of life and of death’—I not only live for ever- 
more, Amen, but have the keys of life and of death, that is, can 
raise from death to life, and can snatch from life to death. 


Thetford, Dec. 7, 1814. 


L. H. BARKER. * 
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To tue EpiTror oF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


Permit me to solicit, from those among your ingenious correspondents, 
whose intercourse with the Continent may »be more frequent or exten- 
_ sive than.my own, some intelligence respecting the continuation or 
conclusion of a rare and interesting Work, begun several years ago ; 
andas it is of this description, to offer a short notice comprising its 
chief outlines to such of your readers as are still ignorant that such a 
work exists. I allude to the ‘‘ Tentamen Paleographie Assyrio-Per- 
sic@, sive simplicis compendii ad explicandum antiquissima monumenta . 
populorum qui olim circa mediam Asiam habitarunt; przsertim vero 
Cuneatas quas vocant inscriptiones, Auctore D. Ant. Aug. Henr. Lich- 
tenstein,” in a quarto volume of about two hundred pages, (besides 
plates,) printed at Helmstad, in the year 1803. "Through the medium 
of your Journal, I wish to bean whether Mr, Lichtcnstem has fulfilled 
his original intention (often declared in this work) of publishing another 
part; without which the present, however curious, intges iain and 
learned, is neither complete nor satisfactory. 
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From the prefttory address to his reader, we discover this author's 
opinion, that most Asiatic monuments cf antiquity, bearmg inscriptions 
found on this side of the rivers Oxus and [ndus, may be considered as — 
Sémitic works, (executed by the descendants of Shem) or of people 
who used a language to which we may trace those dialects now called 
Oriental, especially the Aramean and Arabic; and that >a diligent 
comparison of the elements which have contributed to the alphabets of 
all these languages would most effectually assist in explaining the 
ancient inscriptions; not only those that are the principal subject of 
this essay, the extraordinary nail-headed or wedge-formed characters 
(“ literas cuneatas” caractéres a clous, arrow headed or Persepolitan 
letters) but the Pheenician, and Pahlavi, or writing on monumeuts of the 
time when Persia was governed by the Sassanian dynasty. Most, he af- 
firms, or perhaps all, of the cuneiform characters, belong to the same class 
of Semitick elements, to which may be referred the writing of cognate 
families, younger by several centuries; such as the Punic, Sassanian- 
Persic, Estrangelo-Syriac, and Cufic-Arabic. A resemblance of form, 
in three or four instances, first led Mr. Lichtenstein toa general and 
laborious comparison of all the ancient alphabets. In the character 


7 found on Babylonian bricks, he perceived the Estrangelo-Syriac 


YT, both being equivalent to the Hebrew %. And in the Cuneiform 
alphabets may be discovered a letter of which the principal feature 


consists in three upright strokes or wedges thus, Wy or ey : Mr. 
Lichtenstein resolves this into the Hebrew yy and traces it in the 
Pheenici: ing to Pococke; and i 264 
Pheenician \y/ aonording ‘ epee: and in the old Cufic | ¢{] 
He also finds in the-ancient Syriac or Hebrew 4 beth, the Zendo-Medic 


character thus represented a ; seen also in Aramzan or Nabathean 


inscriptions, (published by Niebuhr ;) in Assyrian, (as on an antique in 
the «‘ Monumens Inédits” of Monsieur Millin;) in Palmyrene, (as given 
by Wood,) on Babylonian bricks and other monuments of indisputable 
antiquity. 

In the third section, (Cap. 1. De patria Scripture cuneate, p. 14) 
our ingenious author positively asserts that the arrow-headed or Per- 
sepolitan letters owe their origin to Middle Asia, the region inhabited 
by the immediate posterity of Shem. All the monuments, inscribed 
with such characters, have been found (as far as he could ascertain) 
in Persia, Mesopotamia, (about the territory of Babylon) afew, perhaps, 
in Czlosyria, and some, certainly, in Egypt. These, however, are not 
to be considered as works of the Egyptians themselves, but of the 
Persians, who invaded their country under Cambyses.’ ; 








' Toa similar invasion of Greece, we may ascribe the extraordinary and 
highly valuable engraved gems lately brought from the plain of Marathon, 
by Sir William Gell, and perfectly resembling others found at Perse; olis by 
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Mr. Lichtenstein proceeds to state (page 17) that three great nations 
or families principally florished at the time when Chilminar or the 
palace of Persepolis, and the royal tombs in its vicinity were constructed. 
Those nations were, probably, he says, the Persians, Medes, and Ara- 
means; these latter comprehending’ the Assyrians and Elamites ; 
while the Bactrians, a powerful and numerous people, may have been 
confounded with the Medes. Hence that variation of dialect which 
occasioned the triple alphabet of Cuneiform letters, observable among 
the sculptures of Persepolis and on other monuments ; the Persic cor- 
responding to the Pahlavi ; the Medic or character of the sacred idiom, 
equivalent to the Zend of Anquetil du Perron; and the Aramzan, (or 
Nabathean) of which an alphabet is compiled from the inscriptions 
given by Niebuhr. 

Some ingenious remarks are then offered respecting the arrow- formed 
stroke, which constitutes the element of these alphabets, and is sup- 
posed by our author to have been considered, among people famous 
for skill in archery, asa sacred emblem of Mars, (the planet or its pre- 


siding divinity ;) and this Mirrikh (ay ) as Mr. L. styles it, may be 


traced, he thinks, in the mysterious Lingam of the Indian Brahmins. 
The triangular form under which, also, this appears in the oldest Baby- 
lonian writings, seems derived from the sacred triangle of the Sabeans, 
considered as the Venus Urania, Anaitis, Queen of Heaven, a Chief 
Divinity of the Babylonians and Assyrians, and now called font by the 
Brahmans, in whose religious worship it is sometimes combined with 
the masculine sign of Mars, or rather of Jupiter Genitor. 

In the sixth section, (chap. 1) an analysis of every letter is given, 
according to the Hebrew order of alphabetical succession. Here we 
learn that the simple upright wedge or arrow-head is, in power, equi- 
valent to the adif, or first letter of the Arabians, which in form also it 
resembles. The shorter and more obtuse wedge, described in general 
with a diagonal incliuation, represents the Hebrew tod. The seventh 
section treats of those characters which may be denominated auxihary 
or secondary: the eighth, of that point which separates words; the 
ninth, of the direction in which the arrow-headed inscriptions are to be 
read ; and on this subject, Mr. L. differs from many other learned 
antiquaries, and declares as his opinion that they are written, like 
Hebrew and Arabic, from the right hand towards the left. 

In the second chapter, (sect. 1.) our author offers some remarks on 
inscriptions found among the ruins of Persepolis, which he considers as 
monuments exceeded or equalled only by those of Upper Egypt. The 
three alphabets before mentioned, Persic, Medic, and Babylonian, or 
Aramean, all cuneiform, are discovered on the marbles of the Persepo- 
litan temple or palace, which, according to the Greek writers, must have 
been erected before the time of Darius Codomannus, but not before the 








Sir William Ouseley, exhibiting human figures, arrow-héaded characters, 


and other devices, as appears by a short notice in the Classical Journal, No, 
XVIL. p, 196. 
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time of Cyrus; whilst the Oriental writers describe it as of an origin 
much more ancient, attributing its foundation to aking named Jemshid. 
After some etymological observations, Mr. Lichtenstein proceeds to 
explain the inscriptions marked B. and G. in Niebuhr’s Travels, (Vol. 
11. tab. 24.) sculptured in the Zend or Medic character, and resolved 
into the Arameean, by our author, who expresses their powers in equiva- 
lent Syriac letters, and finally annexes a literal translation in Latin: 
this, probably, the readers of the Classical Journal will be desirous of 
seeing ; and, perhaps, having seen it, will be rather disappointed than 
satisfied. The Version of Niebuhr’s inscription marked B, is, here 
offered, according to Mr. L. (p. 90.) ‘* Reveremini Darium anacho- 
retam magnificum: glorietur robore animi tutela magnifica! reveremini 
Darium tutelam magnificorum! Prodit interminatio: reveremini Darium 
tutelam magnificorum! Increpat te—extollite Darium, vexillum Cyri Se- 
nis (vel herois) O turba metite perfectionem G.e. fruamini opere perfecto.) 
Increpat te atrium Cyri Sapientis: Reveremini quos congregat magnifi- 
centia Cyri. Lztatur senex (heros? Hom ?) gloriatur Cyrus instaurator, 
(sculptor?) Protegit Magus (an Magos?) tuetur et providet. Prodit inter- 
minatio: reveremini Darium tutelam magnificam (vel anachoretam mag- 
nificum) qui seorsim habitat in aspreto (loco confragoso) magnifico ! Ex- 
tollite Darium anachoretam magnificum. Reveremini Darium anachore- 
tam magnificum ! Vivat Darius anachoreta magnificus! Gloriatur Cyrus 
robore animi! Increpat te: reveremini quos congregat magnificentia 
Cyri! Beneficus est senex (heros) principem se gerit Cyrus providendo,” 
An inscription given by Le Bruyn, and found on an alabaster antique 
in the collection of Count Caylus, our author pronounces to be of the 
second cuneiform class, corresponding to the Pehilvi, (or Pahlavi, as 
Sir William Jones writes the word). Of this two readings are offered— 
thus expressed in corresponding Arabic letters: the one, 


LS Le! gt ge lad avs 


signifying ‘“ Depugnat demonem arcus Huma dei: the other, 


Lh Le gl Ligh Lat ad 
‘© Depugnat demonem deus noster Anhuma deus.” 


This Huma or Homa, Mr. L. observes, was the founder of Magism, 
which is the.reformed Sabean religion; Anhuma, he says, is Oromasdes. 

Of the third arrow-headed alphabet which Mr. L. denominates the Ba- 
bylonian or Aramzan, a specimen is given from that most extraordinary 
sculptured stone, procured at the ruins called Taek-i-Kesra, (near the 
ancient Ctesiphon) brought to France by Citizen Michaux, and pub- 
lished with many ingenious remarks and conjectures by the learned 
Millin, in his “ Monumens Antiques Inédits,” (Tome 1.) Babylonian 
bricks and inscriptions in Le Bruyn’s and Niebulu’s Travels, furnish 
other examples of this character. But the principal is that from the 
Tok-i-Kesra Stone, of which the inscription is printed in arrow-headed 
types, cut purposely for this work, and in corresponding Hebrew letters 
with a Latin translation. Its subject, according to Mr. L. is a Nenia, 
or funeral dirge, recited on solemn occasions, or addressed by the chief 
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priest to those Sabean or Persian women who assembled at certain times 

of public mourning to lament their fathers, husbands, brothers, or 

other friends deceased. Of this it will be sufficient to transcribe the 

first part, (from p. 112.) 

© Edictum meum ad vos, filiz cipporum (parentatrices) 

Observatur infortunium, pungit cogitatio fovee adapertiones periodi- 
cas (cipperum) * | 

Tmo tempus manumissionis (sunt) discessus nostri ad patres nostros, 

Quando ad mansiones_firmas findit sepulcra nostra, 

Vis exercituum potentium, generationis eternorum, 

Delemur hora Afzaphath,' matris Hakemi,* 

Patris reliqui exercitus potentium: 

Vivificabimur per voces resurrectionis, 

Que emancipabit nos in mansionem nou circumscriptam ; 

Procul a terroribus noxe dilate, 

Procul ab ira Deorum, 

A tartaro Orci, torvo adspectu conterentis te. 

Infecit te Deus horroribus preposteris, 

Dolore reminiscentiz, fonte clamorum. 

Exacuit terrores in adversis rebus nostris. 

Adspergens acetum dispensat medicinam, 

Exercitus potentium separat. 

Jidem profecto quoque resuscitant vitam nostram. 

Quin immitht visitationem jacturarum mortalibus, 

Edam nunc epitomen epicediorum, leges singulatim.” 

Of two short inscriptions, copied at Persepolis, by Niebuhr, (Vol. 14. 
tab. 24.) Mr. L. offers the following translations; ‘‘ Rex quoque sos- 
pitat Aramzeos fratres nostros: consilia ejus firma sunt, ut ferramentum 
lapidis. Syria in tempus sempiternum ore laudum celebrabit illum; 
(or according to a reading of Le Bruyn) intentio cure ejus vigilat: pro- 
tegit ut ferramentum lapicem, Syriam in tempus sempiternum; Profecto 
tutela tua perennabit.” In the other we read, “ Euge palatium quod 
ostendit opes et testatur ; rex quoque sospitat Arameos fratres nos- 
tres indicat (hoc) atrium arcus magnifice (i. e. magnifice fornicatum)”’ 
(p- 108.) 

In the sixth section, (chap. 2.) we find some observations on magical 
cylinders, exhibiting characters of the arrow-headed alphabets: some 
_of those have been discovered in Asia, and a few in Egypt, where pro- 
bably they were made by native artists during the Persian supremacy 
in that country, as we are authorised to suppose, from the inaccurate 








* A Goddess of the Arameans, called Asaf L$ by the Coreish Arabs 


(See Golii Lexicon; p. 101.) The Chald : NDXN or NPY, meeror, dolor, &c. 
Hence the Venus Libitina, or Goddess of Death was named RFDEN. . 

‘2 Hakem appears to be Harpocrates, Vishnu, Hermes and Mercury ; 
the tutelary divinity of the planet Mercury, and, not improbably, the 
Deity of the Druses, has hence derived his name. But this must not by 
any means be confounded with the Agyptian Prince or Khalif, called Hakem, 
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forms of several letters. Mr. L. acknowledges his obligations to Sir 
Joseph Banks, for an impression or drawing of an Asiatic cylindrical 
antique peculiarly interesting, which, he says, once belonged to the 
Florentine Museum, and, as he asserts, proves most indisputably that the 
arrow-headed inscriptions are to be read from right to left. . This 
amulet, talisman, or magic cylinder, of which an engraved representa- 
tion is annexed, displays, it must be confessed, three very extraordinary 
figures, constituting, (if Mr. L. be not wrong in his conjectures) the triad 
of Divinities, worshipped by the ancient Sabaans, or the Trimurti, still 
adored by the Indian Bralimans—One is the Goddess called Zoharah 


ors by the Arabs; the Ovsuirt ND of the Hebrews, or Queen of 


Heaven; (Jeremiah, chap. vil, and xliv.) the Venus Urania of the 
Greeks and Romans ; and tutelary Deity of the moon and planet Venus. 
The next figure is her husband Ash; and the third Hakem (before 
mentioned) who is conspicuous with a bird’s legs, and a scorpion’s fail. 
The inscription on this cylinder, Mr. Lichtenstein thus reduces into 
Arabic letters, (p. 140.) 


eSo2 USS oid oS he siglbs 


and offers this translation of it: ‘ Concludimus illum Ash patrem 
Hakemi! Occultate illum Silentio!” Asa specimen of the cuneiform 
writing, the two proper names that here occur, with the intermediate 
word, are given in the original and the corresponding Arabic characters. 


WEDD JST RHE 
eke Get tok 


The third chapter begins with some observations on Phoenician. in- 
scriptions which, according to Mr. Lichtenstein, may be illustrated: by 
means of the arrow-headed alphabets. Pococke (Descript. of the East, 
Vol. 17. pl. xxxiii.) and Barthelemy (Lettre a Olivieri, pl. iii.) furnish 
him with subjects for interpretation: one he thus translates, (p. 150.) 
** Equidem pulvis est reconditorium meum, et in pulverem. effodietis se- 
pulcrum meum ; (est) festinatio mea ad revertendum a mari suspicionum 
supra lectum meum, Quies hec est in xternum: Confidit deside- 
rium meum Spei: quod condar in hospitium matris mee. Vel pulveri 
rex (consulit !)” . 

Our author next devotes a section (p. 160.) to the Pahlavi writing 
found on medals and other remains of the Sassanians, who governed 
Persia from the third to the seventh century. But in decyphering these, 
Mr. Lichtenstein differs, respecting two or three letters, from Monsieur 
de Sacy and Sir William Ouseley, who several years’ ago published 
their explanations of various gems and coins of the Sassanian dynasty. 
In closing this notice, it must be observed that, on the subject of Jong 
inscriptions written in cuneiform characters, respecting which the most 
Tearned men have hitherto not determined whether they should be read 
from right to left, or from left to right; of which the age, and even the 
language, has not hitherto been ascertained ; Mr. Lichtenstein’s bold 
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conjectures, and still bolder translations, seem to require in every: line, 
almost in every word, those proofs which he reserves for another volume 
«apparently convinced of their sufficiency. Without these proofs, the 
present work, although it evinces considerable learning, ingenuity, re- 
search, and modesty, must be considered, as I before observed, unsatis- 
factory and incomplete. In the opinion, however, of an antiquary who 
lately perused it, and who has studied during many years the ancient 
languages of Asia, and examined with attention all that Dr. Hager and 
others (unsuccessfully, as he thinks) have already attempted on the sub- 
ject of cuaeiform alphabets, this “ Tentamen Paleographie” may 
serve not only as a very useful guide in the labyrinth of Persepolitan 
and Babylonian mysteries, but prove, perhaps, a key in the hands of 
others, if not of the author himself, to unlock the recesses Ccontain- 
ing their most recondite treasures. 


Feb. 18, 1815. if .D. P. 





HEBREW CRITICISM. 





NO. I. 


Tx common with many of your readers, I have derived much in- 
struction from the communications of your Correspondents on 
Biblical subjects; my improvement, however, would have been grea- 
ter, but for what appeared to me to be irrelevant matter, sometimes 
mtroduced into the discussions. In truth, some of the disputants 
in their contest for victory have occasionally lost sight of the 
question, been backward to admit points when proved, and wil-— 
ling, at times, to impute to the words of an opponent a sense 
different from that in which he used them. On subjects of mere 
wit, the indulgence of this propensity may be excusable, because 
the intention cannot be mistaken; or if it should, the embarrass- 
ment only excites mirth ; but it ought as much as possible to be 
guarded against in discussions respecting the sense of the word of 
od. 

In the present communication, | mean to confine myself prin- 
cipally to a subject which has occupied a considerable portion of 
your pages, and which was brought into discussion by Mr. Bel- 
Jamy’s critical remarks on Dr. A. Clarke’s Bible; or rather by the 


Doctor’s assertion, that DYN is a plural noun. But previously, 


I shall offer a remark or two on the controversy between Dr. G. 
S. Clarke and Mr. Bellamy. 
Mr. Bellamy (No. 111, p. 625.) protests against the Doctor's 
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exclusion of the first 179 from the text of Gen. 49. 13, “as 


a gloss ;” and shows that the word does not mean haven, but coast 
or shore. Of course the Doctor’s “ tricolon of synthetic paral- 
lels, each line having seven syllables in three words,” fell to the 
ground. 
The author of “ Hebrew Criticism and Poetry” (No. vt. 
p. 253) himself produces authority (Judges v. 17) for Mr. B.’s 
version, and concedes the point to the “ objector.” This is as it 
ought to be in critical disquisitions, and had the Doctor rested 
here, he would have merited praise, and some of his slips would 
probably have escaped detection or been forgotten; but his per- 
tinacity in pursuing a contest, on the threshold of which he owns 
a defeat, could not fail to induce a scrutiny on the part of many 
of your readers. In the very sentence, by which he had gained on 
the lovers of candor, he destroys the effect, by introducing irre- 
levant matter—matter, of the truth of which he could not be cer- 
tain; for, having conceded the point “to the objector,” he adds— 
““ who appears unacquainted with Bishop Lowth’s Pralections on 
Isaiah,” &c. If so, what is that to the purpose? The contest 
did not relate to the Bishop’s book, but to the Bible and the 
Doctor’s book. The Dr. then says (p. 254) “ Not therefore, 
“such a bigot is this gentleman to his [not] favorite metre.’”—I 
read this with pleasure as a frank abandonment of the metrical 
structure, which he had been rearing, and was inclined to forget 
the introduction of “ Bishop Lowth’s Prelections,” (though he 
had no right to try to pull down the Bishop along with himself) ; 
but I was speedily convinced, that either [ had misunderstood 
him, or that the point at issue had not been conceded with grace, 
but wrung from him by “ the objector;” for he begins his next 
sentence with a formidable “ But.”—* But they [the Doctor and 
the objector] must not part in the harbour without THE ASSER- 
TION that MANY worRns, both in the Hebrew of the Old 
Testament, and the Greek of the New, have by the Most or- 
THODOX, as well as the Best persons, long been esteemed 
GLOSSES AND INTERPOLATIONS.’—I shall not stop to enquire 
the precise force of the “ but,” in this place; But [ did ask my- 
self, what he meant by introducing “ the assertion,” that many 
pérsons have esteemed a number of words in the present text to 
be interpolations? Had any one denied that there were such 
persons? Certainly not Mr. B. On the contrary, that gentleman 
has made the same assertion more than once, and his complaint 
_ has been, that those, who harbour that suspicion on many words of 
the text, have, like the Doctor, attempted to mutilate the Bible 
' by their exclusion.. Bur this is not the only objection which has 
struck me and many of your readers, against this singular sentence. 
What does the writer mean by applying the epithets ‘“ most ortho- 
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dox” and “ best persons” to those who esteem many words in the 
text to be interpolations? He cannot surely believe that the rea- 
ders of the Classical Journal are of. that description, which will 
attach importance to epithets—or that the use of such terms will 
pass with them for arguments : nor can he intend to say, that those 
who object to the exclusion of words from the text, on the pre- 
tence that they are-glosses, are the most heterodox and the worst 
persons. Such a meaning I will not impute to any gentleman, 
and must, therefore, confess that | cannot understand him. 

Dr, G.S. Clarke (p. 255) remarks, that Mr. Bellamy’s “ middle 
paragraph, p. 630, may be equally applicable to almost any li- 
terary endeavour [as to his own], tends to countenance idleness 
and supineness, and will be justly appreciated by all liberal rea- 
ders.” In the paragraph alluded to, Mr. B. says, “ Had he (Dr. 
C.), without rejecting any part of the original, shown, that those 
parts inthe translation [meaning the common version], which im- 
peach the moral justice of the Hebrew legislator, as well as others, 
which seem to strengthen the cause of deism, are rendered wrong, 
Christians of all denominations would have thanked him.” Does 
the Doctor mean to say, that to recommend to scholars a careful 
revision and correction of the mis-translated passages in the re- 
ceived version is ‘‘ to countenance idleness:” or, that ‘ every li- 
terary endeavour” deserves equal reprehension with attempts to 
add to or take from the words of Scripture? Such a mode of 
defence “ will indeed be justly appreciated by all liberal readers.”, 

But I shall leave such trifles to offer a remark on a matter of 
more importance—the Doctor’s comment on Isai. 7. 14. “ Behold 
a virgin shall conceive and bear [Heb. and she shall bear] a son, 
and shall call his name Lmmanuel.” ‘Vhis ‘ author, probably of 
equal age and graduation to the translators,” of the received ver- 
sion “ with the advantage of improvement in learning, accruing in 
two hundred years,’—‘‘ humbly apprehends! that the young wo- 
man usually called the virgm is the same with the-prophetess, ch. 
vill. 3.” He has been well answered by Mr. Bellamy. 

To what the latter has advanced I add, that the Lxx. both here 
and in Gen. xxiv. 43, render mop by aagevoc—the very word 
used by Matthew (1. 23) for virgin. That the Greek writers em- 
ployed this word in the same sense, must be known to all your 
classical readers. 

Allow me to observe, in passing, that in the quotation by Mat- 
thew, one of those untranslated Hebrew words, which may legiti- 
mately be employed as evidence on one of the questions at issue, 
between Mr. B. and his opponents, 2X 1y is, both by the Lxx 


and Matthew, put into the Greek character thus "Eupavouya. 


Now, whether we believe with Mr. B. that the two trans- 
lations are perfectly independent of each other, or with his 


‘ 
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opponents, that Matthew quoted from the Lxx, the effect will 
be the same as to the purpose for which | have noticed it in 
the Greek, the vowels inserted to give voice to the con- 
sonants are precisely those which the Hebrew exhnbits, and 
the dagesh’d 73 is expressed by doubling the Greek ~: thus the » 


oin, with Fihiric, is expressed by the epsilon, the by pp, fol- 
lowed by « for the Kametz; the 3 by », the) by ov; the &, 


by the Greek y... But to retura— 

If credit cau accrue to any one for questioning the authority of 
the Evangelists, let the Doctor have that credit, but here he is not 
original. . If, however, he understood the force of the Hebrew in 
this passage, he would not grieve that he was not the originator of 
so strange an interpretation. Long before the Doctor wrote, it 
was alleged, that all that was meant in Isaiah was simply. this :— 
The woman that is now a virgin shall be a wife, and have a son, 
&c. A curious mode indeed of telimng the king, that ima short 
time the invaders would be expelled. ‘The meaning of the He- 
brew cannot be mistaken, even in the English version. The 
words in the origiual import, that at the time of, her conception, 
and at the period of her delivery, the woman alluded to should be 
a virgm: or thus, while yel a virgin she shall conceive, and 
while yet a virgin she shall bear a son—a fact, not. more surpris- 
ing to the learned writer, than it appeared to. Mary, “ads gore 
rovro, éme) avdoa od ywhouw.” But, blessed was she that BE- 
LIEVED:.for there was a performance of those things which were 
told her from tur Lorp. 7 | : 

The Hebrew is remarkably precise. Let it, be recollected, that 
the pronoun *‘ she” is put neither for woman nor for wife, but. for 
oirgin. ‘The text, therefore, may be truly read thus: “ Behold a 
virgin shall conceive, yea a virgin shall bear a son!’-~I might 
enlarge on this, but it cannot be necessary, and I therefore pro- 
ceed to the principal question I had in view im the present com- 
munication, ; 


Whether is pie a singular or a plural noun? 


This question is one of much greater importance, than some 
of your correspondents seem to view it, if 1 may judge from their 
manner, the carelessness with which mis-statements of facts have 
been not only given but repeated, and from the irrelevant matter 
that has been pressed into the discussion. ‘Those who take an 
mterest in the question, and [ hope they are many, will not, I 
am persuaded, think the time mis-spent, that may be employed in 
sweeping away some of the rubbish, under which the real question 
has been attempted to be buried. I mean no personal offence to 
any of the parties, but truth ought never to be compromised or 
frittered away in compliments. | 
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W. N. (Number 1x. 62) asks, “ How. happens it, that there 


are yet those among the learned, who perhaps will not object: to 
an alteration in the Greek original of the one Testament, on the 
authority of versions and MSS. yet would show themselves mdig- 
nant at even the supposition of a fault in the printed Hebrew 
copy of the more ancient part of the same volume ?”—And 
speaking of Mr. B. he says, “ Lam sorry that his pages should 
haye been stained with uncandid, and, I fear 1 may say, abusive 
treatment of Kennicott and De Rossi.—Is it, Sir, just or honor- 
able, in your correspondent to place Dr. Clarke and Dr. Kenni- 
cott on a level, and represent them as pursuing the same plan 
‘ substituting one letter for another,’ ‘one word for another,’”’— 
“© supported by no versions or various readings: will Mr. B. say 
that Dr. Kennicott’s publication consists of corrections similar to 
these ?”-—Lhis is followed by instances to prove, that the printed 
Hebrew text is at variance with Mr. Bellamy,—with quotations in 
the New Testament,—in opposition to MS's. and opposed to 
itself ! | . 

From those who thus express themselves, we have a right to ex- 
pect something new at least. But from W. N. we have nothing 
but what has been often stated,and as often answered, as the greater 
part of your readers must know. | His quotations are Gen. iv. 8. 
“ Cain said to Abel his brother." what did he say,” &e. Psal. 
xl. 7. “ my ears hast thou vpened” compared with Heb. x. 5.— 
Isai. hii. 8. “ for the transgression of my people was he smitten ;” 
followed by Kennicott’s story from Origen, to prove that after 
<< smitten” we should add the Lxx gloss, “ to death.’—The song 
of David, Sam. x11. and Psal. xvii.—2 Sam. xxii. 11, “ he was 
seen on the wings of the wind,” compared with Psal. xvii. 10, 
“ he did fly,’ &c. And the enumeration of David’s mighty 
men in 2 Sam. xxiii. compared with [W. N. 2n copying omits it] 
4 Chron. x1. | 

‘This is an easy way of displaying learning, but it 1s not fair 
that such a tax should be laid on the time of your readers, to say 
nothing of the value of your pages. ‘This writer can scarcely be 
ignorant, that Dr. K. was the author of more publications than 
one. What does he mean then by “ Dr, K.’s publication ?’”— Dr. 
K.’s collection of Various Readings does not place him on a level 
with Dr. G. S. Clarke; but his “ State of the Printed Hebrew 
‘Text of the Old ‘Testament considered,” does place him on the 
same level. It may not be known to W. N. but few of the rea- 
ders of the Classical Journal can be ignorant, that Dr. K. had set 
Dr. C. the example of ‘substituting one letter for another’— 
‘* one word for another,”—of adding words to, and rejecting words 
from the text— supported by no versions or various readings.” 
His quotations must have been taken at second hand, for the 
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greater part of them are Kennicott’s ; but if copied from the ori- 
ginal work, how came he to stain your pages ‘ with uncandid, 
and I fear I may say, abusive treatment of ” your correspondent 
Mr. Bellamy, when he must have seen the fact stated by Mr. B. 
staring him in the face I venture to say, that the next time this 
writer encroaches on the time of your readers, he will not attempt 
to deny that Dr. Kennicott has proposed many alterations not sup- 
ported by any MS.; nor even by any version, which however 
would be no authority, were it the case. What! improve the He- 
brew by the versions of ignorant fallible men? ~ Let us first see a 
correct translation from the text as it stands. 

With great pleasure have many readers of the Classical Jour- 
nal seen in the last Number, Proposals for publishing by Sub- 
scription a New Translation of the Scriptures. I.am not one of 
those who can at the expense of truth cry up the authorised ver 
sion as approaching nearly to perfection. It is perhaps as good 
as could have been made at the” time it was published; but in 
many parts, the sense of the original is not only hidden, but di- 
rectly contradicted in the common version, as well as in its parent 
the Vulgate. It would be too much to expect from any mdivi- 
dual, ‘a perfect translation of a book, which has for ages been 
*¢ clothed in sackcloth ;” but if Mr. B. only succeeds in removing 
a portion of the blemishes which disfigure all the versions, he will 
render an essential service to the cause maintained by Christians. 
Of his ability to do this I entertain no doubt, from his contribu- 
tions to the Classical Journal. He has elucidated some passages 
in every one of his communications, and I hope that in an under- 
taking of such magnitude and importance he will meet with sup- 
ort. 

{tis but an ineffectual way of cloaking indolence, or covering 
ignorance, to take for granted that our common version is a cor- 
rect translation of the original. It may be convenient for some 
men that this should be the popular belief. [tis much easier to 
charge the origmal with the objectionable matter exhibited in the 
versions, than to investigate the true sense.’ I thought that the 
period for idle compliments to the translators, at the expense of 
truth, had passed away; but I was in a mistake. Your corre- 
spondent ‘I’. Y. [No. 1x, p. 89] tells us, “ the truth is, that this 
objectionable matter is as certainly to be found in the Hebrew, as 
it 1s in the English—without new modelling the original itself, no 
man can, without false translations, make it speak any language 
but what appears to our author [Mr. Bellamy] so liable to objec- 
tions.” Would T. Y. wish us to believe that God is the author of 
evil—that the evil done in the city is done by Jehovah! Or 
_ would any one expect, after hearing him speak as above, that he 
himself should mstantly be found “ new modelling the original?” 
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‘«‘ The only changes” he proposes on v. 13, of the 31st chapter of 
Job, ‘« are the introduction of pin the place-of yin the third word; 
and the omission of jin the last.’—Yes, Sir: this assailant of 
Mr. Bellamy proposes to change only two words in a verse con- 
sisting of no less than seven! 

I am sorry to be obliged to differ in any thing from the opinions 
of one of your learned correspondents, to whom I confess myself 
indebted for some information received through the medium of 
your miscellany. I am aware of the respect due to so profound a 
Hebrew scholar as Mr. Hails, especially considering the modesty 
with which he speaks of himself—‘ it is an honor” (says he) “ to 
which I could scarcely have aspired, to be classed with the Eng- 
lish translators, Kennicott, De Rossi, &c. and it is, perhaps, an 
honor to which I have no just claim. I certainly consider myself 
much inferior to them; but if MY knowledge of Hebrew ex- 
tended no farther than Mr. B.’s 1 would not have had the: teme- 
rity to trouble the Editor of the Classical Journal with my. re- 
marks.” (No. xvii. p. 250). I am aware with what diffidencea 
person who has no pretensions to Mr. B.’s knowledge of Hebrew 
should venture, in the smallest point, to dissent from the dicta of 
so much greater a master; but | have a right to claim from his 
conscious superiority a little indulgence ;, and from the great tem- 
per and moderation displayed by this writer, Iam under but little 
apprehension of experiencing any bad effects from his displeasure. 
I ought however to bespeak his “ patience ;” for 1 mean not only 
to question the fairness of some of his statements in his contest 
with Mr. B. but, convinced with the latter, and with Sir William 
Drummond, that p> Edhoim is a noun singular, 1 must presume 
to oppose, generally, his arguments, as well as those of others, in 
favor of a plural signification. | 
_ This writer, [No. x. p. 250], like your correspondent W. N., 
speaks “ of Mr. B.’s modesty in charging Dr. Kennicott with ig- 
norance of the Hebrew, and with adding to, or taking from, the 
Hebrew text, in the manner proposed by Dr. G. S. Clarke.” 
Is Mr. H. really as uninformed as W. N. respecting the bold at- 
tempts of Dr. K. and has he yet to learn that many of the alter- 
ations proposed by him, betrayed “ ignorance” of the structure 
and idioms of the language, in those points on which he com- 
mitted himself ? ) . : 

Heartily as I agree with Mr. H. in the censure he levels at Dr. 
Clarke, for daring to alter the text, 1 cannot join him and others 
in their effort to employ Dr. C. as a foil to set off the high merits 
of Dr. K. Let justice be done to both. The “ manner,” which 
Mr. H. censures, was not “ proposed by Dr G. 5. Clarke.” It 
was proposed and largely exemplified by Dr. Kennicott, sixty years 
ago, and Dr. C. only followed the example set him by that learned 
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Hebraist ;—for learned | allow him to have been, notwithstanding 
the presumption of which he stands convicted, in having dared to 
add to, and take from, the Hebrew, often without the countenance 
of a single MS. and notwithstanding the ignorance exhibited in 
many of his critiques on the text. ‘ 

From the languageemployed by Mr. Hails, Iam, in charity, bound 
to believe, that he is not acquainted with the contents of Kennicott’s 
Dissertations ;‘ and that he has seen none of the volumes that were 
called forth at the time by the appearance of this publication. As 
it is possible also that some of your readers may not yet know 
that the greater part of the emendations proposed by Dr. K. had 
no better authority than his own fancy, I shall give two examples, 
out of some hundreds selected, not on account of their peculiar 
boldness, but because their futility has been established on an au- 
thority exactly equal to that which proposed their adoption. 

It may be proper to remark, before giving the first, that though 
Dr. K. admits { Dissert. p. 24] that two sacred historians, record- 
ing the same fact, were not bound to express the sense in “ the 
same words,” the greater part of his volume is filled with exam- 
ples of their statements of the same facts in different words ; from 
which he infers one or other of them to have been corrupted! ! 
—Comparing 1 Chron. vii. 9. with 2 Sam. v. 10, in the former he 
finds ‘<‘ Lord of hosts,”—in the latter ‘“‘ Lord God of hosts.”— 
“<¢ But” (says the Dr.) “as the former phrase occurs above 200 times, 
and the latter not perhaps above 20—it seems right to prefer the 
phrase in Chronicles; especially as the word sy is (1 believe) 
no where found in this sacred name through the Books of 
Samuel, but in this place.” [p. 62.] Compare this with the fol- 
lowing: “ As to the phrases pyyay ymdx py [Lord God of 
Hosts] and FINAN MV [Lord of Hosts] I now suspect that ON 
always preceded py jy originally, when applied to God.”—The 
author of the former opinion is Kennicott; but who is he who 
“ now suspecis’-the second to be the fact? The same Kennicott!! 
{p- 525.] So much for the infallibility of this improver of the He- 
brew Text. . 

Again [ Dissert. p. 409.] “ the word yy5 non is very remarkable. 
Tt occurs 35 times in this form; but is in other places more regu- 
larly (notice the phrase] expressed x5. Tis somewhat strange, 
that so common a particle should so frequently be expressed am- 
properly ; because, if a transcriber knew any one word in the lan- 





_* He who is convinced that, “ to indulge in conjecture till after every le- 
gitimate method of interpretation has been tried, without success, is ‘cri- 
minal in a critic” [No. x11. p. 68] could not be desirous to be found asso- 


ciated with Dr. K, as “an honor,” were he acquainted with» all his 
‘writings, 
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guage, he must be supposed to know this.” If so, how came Dr, - 
K. to believe that they have made such: mistakes, and that of 
two words between which there is no greater difference than 
between NAY and NO in English, the Gne is regular and 
the other ¢mproper? But the Dr. gives “ the TRUE reason of our 
finding this short word, which occurs so many hundred times, ex- © 
pressed so often with avau. The words x5 non and 45 e7, being 
the same in sound, have been written frequently for one’another. 
Some transcribers, finding the copies differ, wrote the one readmg 
in the text and the other on the margin; while other transcribers, 
of less judgment, resolving to have the true reading in the text, ex- 
pressed both in the compound word 39y.”-——-Now this “ true rea= 
son” he afterwards [p. 550] tells us is not true: “ for as this ne~ 
gative particle always has the sound of the }, “tis probable, thatit 
was at first written 345,” But resolved that the text shall still be 
wrong he gives another probabitity—* that the ) has been gene- 
rally omitted, since the invention and .addition of the vowel- 
points!!” I need not enlarge on circumstances which, till I. pe- 
rused the pages in question, 1 thought were known to every Bib- 
lical scholar. | Yr 
In your next L-hope to resume the subject. 


AA 
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ANSWER ie 
To Mr. Bellamy’s Essay on the Hebrew Points, and on 
the Integrity of the Hebrew Text. 





NO. II. it 
[Continued from No. XX. p. 275.] 


s¢ Quip facit cum Psalterio Horatius ? cum Evangeliis Maro? cum 
Apostolis Cicero ?” were questions asked by St. Jerome; and si- 
milar queries might be proposed to your correspondent. Mr. B.ima- 
gines that the integrity of the Hebrew Text may be illustrated by 
comparing with it the state of the Text of Greek Writers ; and 
for this end he has indulged your readers with a dissertation on the 
writings of Hesiod, Homer, and Euclid. He says, ** I might ask, 
as I have in another place, what peculiar circumstances have pre- 
served the writings of Hesiod, Homer and Euclid for 3,000 years ? 
are they not the same now as they were in the time of those wri- 
ters? ¢ the casualties of copyists and the corrosions of time’ have 
not affected them! there has not been any alteration in the origi- 
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nal text of those writers.”'| If by this Mrs B. meatis to say 
that the text of those writers is entirely free from corruptions, I re- 
ply that his assertion is false in point of fact. Homer and Hesiod 
certainly are not so much corrupted as arethe remains of the ‘T'ra- 
gedians and other scenic Poets: but Mr. B. must know that the 
common text contains passages which are neither Greek nor sense, 
and which consequently need the correcting hand of Criticism: 
In the time of the Ptolemies, a number of learned men were ap- 
pointed to correct the writings of Homer. ‘The first of these was 
Zenodotus, Librarian to the first Ptolemy : but, according to Suidas, 
Aristarchus, preceptor to Ptolemy Euergetes, was dissatisfied with 
this edition, and also with that by Aristophanes, and therefore he 
determined to make another. In order to execute this, he restored 
to many verses their genuine and ancient readings: he rejected 
others, which he noted with an obelus to show that he believed 
them spurious; and upon the whole he produced an edition so ac- 
curate that he acquired the greatest reputation in the literary 
world. This account will sufliciently show that the text of Ho- 
mer has undergone several alterations: and if Mr. B. should still 
remain unconvinced, I must refer him to the va'uable and classi- 
cally elegant «« Prolegomena in Homerum” by Mr. R. P. Knight, 
which have lately been reprinted in the Classical Journal. Mr. B. 
should remember also that there are twenty other works attributed 
to Homer, besides the Iliad and Odyssey, and the Hymns and Epi- 
grams: he may find a Catalogue of these in the beginning of Mr. 
Knight’s work.” is 

With regard to Hesiod, I am not so well qualified to speak : but 
arguing from analogy, I believe that in Hesiod there are many pas- 
sages which in the printed Text are corrupt. At any rate, it is 
absolutely certain that we do not possess all that Hesiod wrote : 
nothing can be plainer than that the ‘Aomls ‘Heaxaéous or Scutum 
fferculis is part of a larger poem, of which the remainder is lost: 
and if this be the fact, we have a very complete refutation of Mr. 
B.’s triumphant assertion that the text of Hesiod, as we now have it, 
is precisely in the same state in which it was during the life of the 
author. 

Euclid is the next writer to be considered: and if the opinion 
of Dr. Simpson his learned translator be admitted as evidence, it is 
impossible to conceive any thing more unfortunate than Mr. B.’s 
assertion. Dr. Simpson, after remarking that different opinions 
have been entertained respecting Euclid by different authors, pro- 
ceeds as follows: «‘ Peter Ramus ascribes the Propositions, as 








* Class. Journ. Vol. ix. p. 406. (No. xviii) 
P Ib. Vol. vii. p. 324 et seq. : 
NO, XXI. Rte ls VOL Xf. H 
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well as their Detnonstrations, to Theon; others think the Proposis 
tions to be Euclid’s, but that the Demonstrations are Theon’s; and 
others maintain that all the Propositions and their Demonstrations 
are Euclid’s own. John Buteo and Sir Henry Saville are the au- 
thors of greatest note who assert this last; and the greater part of 
Geometers have ever since been of this opinion, as they thought it 
the most probable. Sir Henry Savile, after the several arguments 
he brings to prove it, makes this conclusion, (p. 13. Prelect.) 
_ That, © excepting a very few znterpolations, explications and addi- 
tions, Theon altered nothing in Euclid,” But, by often considering 
and comparing together the Definitions and Demonstrations as they 
are in the Greek editions we now have, I found that Theon, or 
whoever was the editor of the present Greek text, by adding some 
things, suppressing others, and mixing his own with Euclid’s De- 
monstrations, had changed more things for the worse than is .com- 
monly supposed, and those not of small moment, especially in the 
fifth and eleventh books of the Elements, which this Editor was 
GREATLY VITIATED; for instance, by substituting a shorter, but 
insufficient, Demonstration of the 18th Proposition of the 5th 
book, in place of the legitimate one which Euclid had given; and 
by taking out of this book, bestdes other things, the good definition 
which Eudoxus or Euclid had given of compound ratio, and giving 
an absurd one in place of 1t in the 5th Definition of the 6th book, 
which neither Euclid, Archimedes, Apollonius, nor any Geome- 
ter before Theon’s time, ever made use of, and of which there is 
not to be found the least appearance in any of their writings.”’ He 
then goes on to give several examples, and afterwards proceeds as 
follows: ‘all these Propositions have been insufficiently demon- 
strated since Theon’s time hitherto. Besides, there are several 
other things which have nothing of Euclid’s accuracy, and which 
plainly show, that his Elements have been much corrupted by un- 
skilful Geometers, and, though these were not so gross as the 
others now mentioned, they ought by no means to remain uncor- 
rected.” He then concludes by mentioning that he had endea- 
voured to restore the accuracy of Euclid’s Elements “ by taking 
away the inaccurate and false reasonings which unskiljul Editors 
have put into the place of some of the genuine Demonstrations of 
Euclid, and by restoring to him those things which Theon or others 
have suppressed, and which have these many ages been buried in ob- 
livion.” | i 
On these facts I do not make a single reflection: and I. leave 
your readers to judge for themselves, what credit can be given to 
Mr. B.’s declaration «* that there has been no alteration in the ori- 














* Simpson’s Preface to Euclid, pp. v. vi. 8vo. Edin, 1812. 
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ginal text of these writers—because the eye of the learned world 
was upon them in all ages, which would soon have detected an 
attempt of the kind, and have ruined the character of the interpo- 
lator.”* I may, however, be permitted to remark, that if the cases 
have any analogy, it will only furnish a fresh argument against the 
absolute integrity of the Heb. Text. | 

Mr. B.’s dissertation on the Classical writers is followed by an en- 
deavour to support the integrity of the Text by abstract disquisitions 
on the particular Providence of God. - Thisis a doctrine which no 
Christian can deny; but it is not applicable in the present case. 
The Almighty certainly delivered His word to man in an entirely 
pure and perfect state : but it still must be the work of man to pre- 
Serve it pure and in the state in which it was received. God 

ives us talents according to His good pleasure, which it is our 
akndee to improve, and our duty to employ : but it is still optional 
with ourselves whether we will profit by them, or whether we will 
forgo the benefits which may be derived froma proper use of the 
advantages committed to our charge. In almost every part of the 
Divine Dispensations, something remains to be achieved by the 
agency of man, as a trial of his obedience, or a test of his faith : 
and this may be true in the present case., At any rate Mr. B.’s 
argument is supported only by his own view of the propriety of the 
Divine interference: and this notion opens a door to great errors. 
Men are too apt to argue from their own ideas of what should be 
done by the Providence of God; and consequently they conclude 
that He should manifest His power on every occasion which the 
may think requires such an exertion of it; forgetting all the while, 
that the powers of the human mind are finite, while those of God. 
are infinite; that human knowledge and foresight is bounded and 
confined, while that of God has no limits; and that all human 
judgment is weak and imperfect, while God is omniscient and all- 
wise. | Dison , 

Mr. B. also says, that if the Hebrew Text ‘* had been contami- 
nated by the additions of men, it would cease to be sacred, it would 
cease to be the word of God.”* ‘This is an assertion which cannot 
be regularly deduced from sure grounds of argument. ‘To borrow 
an illustration from the profane writers, Hesiod and Euclid, to 
whose works Mr. B. loves to allude, will it follow, because part 
of Hesidd’s ’Aomis ‘Heaxaéous is lost, that the remainder is spurious ? 
or because Theon altered and added many things in Euclid, will it 
_ therefore be certain that the other parts of the Elements cannot be 
Euclid’s own ? , : 

Being sensible that something must be done to destroy the au- 








® Class. Journ, Vol. ix. p- 406. (No. xviii.) 
“Ti, Vol. viii. p. 388. (No. xvi.) 
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thority of the various readings collected by Dr. Kennicott, Mr. B. 
begins at last to consider that part of the subject ; and in so doing 
he hazards two assertions, neither of which is correct, as will 
shortly appear. He says, “ It has often been asked how have we 
various readings ?, The reason is obvious; after the dispersion of 
the Jews, Christians in the early ages of the Church began to pro- 
duce copies of the Hebrew Scriptures, and not being acquainted 
with the Hebrew language, as appears in their writings, produced 
spurious copies.”' If they were unacquainted with the Hebrew 
language, to what purpose did they busy themselves in writing 
copies of the Hebrew Scriptures, of which they could not make 
any use? It will be very plain that they could not have disposed 
of them to the Jews, because the Jews have always held the Chris- 
tians in abhorrence and contempt, and consequently would never. 
have made use of copies produced by such unhallowed scribes. 
Neither would these copies have been useful to any other descrip- 
tion of persons, because, according to Mr. B.’s own account, the 
Hebrew language was in the hands of the Jews only. If Mr. B., 
therefore, were right, we should be compelled to believe that the 
early Christians passed their time in very frivolous pursuits, useless 
both to themselves and others. 

Mr. B. in his zeal to destroy the reputation of Dr. Kennicott’s 
work, has here given a reason for the existence of various readings, 
which in its operation must annul the argument adduced in the 
paragraph immediately preceding. If God must of necessity mi- 
raculougly govern the hand of every Jewish transcriber, why should 
He permit ‘* spurious copies” tobe produced by ignorant Chris- 
tians? is there any consistency in such a conduct? and if these in- 
correct copies must produce the tragical effect of leading millions 
into error, so gravely and pathetically set forth by Mr. B. in ano- 
ther part of his article; what must he think of the justice and 
goodness. of the Almighty in permitting such error-causing copies 
to go abroad? He will find it difficult to account for this, even 
should we allow him the free use of his Anomcean notion, that 
we are competent judges of the manner in which God ought to 
preserve his word inviolably pure. It is curious to observe, however, 
that in a fruitless attempt to get rid of one difficulty, he is obliged 
to make use of an expedient, which destroys his whole argument. 

- ‘This assertion, however, supposing it true, will still prove 
very little in the present case; for the question is not by 
whom were the MSS. written which were in use in the early 
times of the Christian Church; but, by whom were the MSS. 
written which we have at this day, and which are employed in Dr. 
Kennicctt’s collation? Mr. B., it is very evident, cannot be con- 





- 





* Class. Journ, Vol. ix. p. 407. (No. xviii.) 
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versant with that collation, and still less so with the Dissertatio 
Generalis in which the collated copies are described. His asser- 
tion, to have any weight, must extend to the MSS. in question, in 
which case it is false in Bint of fact. Kennicott’s Cod. 2. is cer- 
tainly a Jewish and not a Christian copy: in his description of it, 
he says, ‘In fine, inserta fuit Italicé codicis hujus laudatio, 
a Jo. Leone Modené; qui affirmat, eum fuisse scriptum an. 5064, 
seu an. Christi, 1304. Hebraicé quoque describitur hic codex ; 
quasi exaratus (saltem Dan. et Ezra) in urbe NW, a Sam, ben 
fab. Jacob Sarugial.”' ‘This copy also contains, ab eddem manu, 
the commentary of Jarchi. The Italian « laudatio” of R. Mode- 
na as translated by Dr. Kennicott,’ is as follows: ‘* This MS. 
Bible hath been carefully examined by me, and found faithfully 
transcribed; written with all care, as well in the points as in the 
accents, in the 5064 year from the creation of the world ;—and in 
every doubt of the printed books recourse may be had to this, 
which, on account. of its antiquity and accuracy, is most true and 
good.” Let us now examine the readings of this MS. and see 
whether they agree with the printed Text. 


Vander Hooght’s Text, Kennicott’s Cod. 2. 
printed 1705. 


Daniel i. 1. | 

| wibw wow 

pou? & pour’ (43 other authorities : 
among which are the edit, 

‘w rd and the Keri,) 


vy. 2. 8 Weed bia: 


v. 4. DYDWIY own) 
bona dan 

v. 7. Jw ie TOD 

y. 10. 099993 0359 ( six authorities 03593) 
OnlAM : ona) 

v. 12. OY NWT _ dyin (the word is read in 

other copies four different 
ways.) 
v. 16. DIDND D2 ND (one copy for ) OIAND 


reads “JIT IND evidently 
taken into the ‘Text from the 
end of vy. 15.) 


v.19, WWITDID | WYNITNIID (the word is read 
seven different ways in other 


copies; not to mention an eighth reading which introduces 














* Dissertatio General. p. 72. fol. Oxon. 1780. 
_® First Dissertation on the Heb, Text. p. 323. Svo. Oxford, 1753. 
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one word from the 19th verse, and adds another which has 
no existence even there. ) 


Haying thus noticed every reading in me first chapter, and given 
a general idea of the MS., I shall pursue the collation somewhat 
further, neticing only the more remarkable deviations. 


Vander Hooght’s Text, Kennicott’s Cod. 2 
Dan. ii. | 
v. 3. OYA ) SySAN 
ve 4. NOM ralaP) 
v. §. NTN ANID desunt. 
v. 6. NAN yma 
M33 NUN 
v. 7. Pwd) oRTWEI 
VW, Oe sty NW 
ae) RID . 
ITT Mw. It may be sufficient 
~ _ to remark here, once for all, 
that the substitution of & for 
*¥.is a very common variation 
in this MS. at the end of 
words; asis also thei insertion 
| of the * matres lectionis.” 
v.10. 55 ‘) a primé manu ;: but since al- 
| | ? tered. 
v. 20. NV ti wl NWT 
v.25. YO. gun ee 1° 
v. 38. MWR  deest. 
v. 39. repeated the first "IN twice « 
prima manu, and has since 
___ been corrected. 
¥. AS MT si 7 
nv i NOM, and omits the first Dy. 
ve 45. JY ' ie 


Besides these, there are innumerable other variations from Van- 
der Hooght’s Text, consisting of the permutation of 77 and 8, or 8 
and 71; the matres lectionis occur much more frequently than they 
do in the Text of Vander Hooght ; and transpositions of letters are 
extremely common : had J noticed all these in the collation of. 
chapter u, I might have made my list four times greater than it is. 
Here, then, we have a copy revised and. recommended by a Rabbi, 
and originally written by a Jew, which, as we have seen, frequently 
opposes the Masora, and contains readings, different from those 
found in the printed Text. ig 


[Zo be concluded in the next Number.] 
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AN INQUIRY 


Into the Nature and Efficacy of Imitative Versification, 
Ancient and Modern. 





“The best in this kind are but shadows, and the bad are no worse if ima- 
gination amend them.” 
Midsum. Night’s Dream. _ 


Ea 
No. I. 


Ir is proposed in the present treatise, to inquire into the nature and 
extent of the means by which the sound can be adapted to the sense, 
and into the usage of those means by the Greek, Latin, and English 
Poets. Under the former head, the power of single words, the joint 
effect of many, and the cadence of verse, are comprehended: under 
the latter, the reasons for believing that the versification of Homer and 
Virgil was intended to be imitative ; and this being established, the 
proofs that they, together with Cowley, Dryden, and Pope, (by whom 
this species of imitation was avowedly attempted) were successful in 
their endeavours. 

The subject will be discussed with particular reference to these 
Poets, and it is hoped that sufficient scope will be thus allowed, while 
the diffusiveness, which would arise from a wider range, will be avoided. 

There are, in fact, but two systems of metre; the one, regulated by 
quantity, and the other, by accent. Our own language will supply us 
with all that we can desire in the accentual system ; and the power and 
character of the dactyle and spondee will be best exemplified by the 
hexameters of Homer and Virgil. ' 

- The beauty and copiousness of the Greek language have always 
been celebrated: the Latin possesses great, though inferior, claims toad- 
miration: and among the modern languages, the English, notwithstand- 
ing the corruptions of some, and the injudicious refinements of others, 
has in itself so many excellencies and so few deficiencies, that pro- 
priety permits the preference, which originated in convenience. ~~ 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, an historian and critic of high renown, 
has written more fully and accurately than other critics on this subject; 
and as he has illustrated his observations by the corresponding passages 
in Homer, the first in merit, as in time of our five poets, I shall avail 
myself of his essential assistance, and commence by selecting the ap- 
propriate parts of his treatise on Literary Composition. It is, per- 
haps, to be regretted, that he has confined himself to the language and 
poetry of his countrymen; but it will be found, that many of his re- 
marks are of general application, and that others may easily be adapied 
toa different language. . 8 
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A,* when lengthened, is the most sonorous of the vowels; 4, w, ¢, v, 
follow, if ranged according to their sound, in their present order. -Of 
the short vowels, none is musical; but o is the least inharmonious. Of 
the eight semivowels, \ is by far the pleasantest; p causes roughness, 
and possesses the greatest power ; p and y are nasal, and somewhat re- 
semble the sound of a trumpet; o is unpleasant, and, if frequently 
used, very offensive. Of the three remaining, ¢ is mest grateful to the 
ear. Of the mutes, z,«,7, are smooth; 9, x, 6, rough; and £, y, 9, 
intermediate. 

Quantity” is susceptible of considerable variations ; for neither the 
length nor the shortness of syllables is uniform; but among the 
long, some are longer, and among the short, some are shorter, than 
others. 

In ‘Odds, ‘Pdd0s, Tpdzros, Zrpdpos, the first syllable is short, but not 
equally so, inall; for when the o is preceded by one, two, or three conso- 
nants, the distinct articulation of these requires proportionate time ; and 
although the syllable remains short, its length is gradually increased. 
So likewise », which is in itself long, is rendered still longer by the 
addition of consonants, as in X7Ayv. If this process is reversed, and 
the consonants are taken away one by one, the length of the syllable 
will be diminished in the same degree as it was increased at first. As; 
therefore, the letters differ greatly, not only in their sound, but in 
their quantity ; so it necessarily happens, that the syllables retain the 
individual power of each of their component letters, and also possess 
the common power arising from their conjunction and position. 
Hence, words are smooth, or harsh, pleasing, or unpleasing, and excite 
all the infinite variety of natural emotions, _ 

The most elegant poets and historians, being sensible of this, coin for 
themselves words, by a suitable arrangement of the letters, and skilfully 
adapt the syllables to the different descriptions. Homer does this fre- 
quently ; for instance, where he represents the incessant roar of the 
waves by the extension of the syllables. . 

Hidves Bodwotv, épevyopéevns &dos eéw. _ iad, p. 265. 
And distant rocks rebellow to the roar.? | 

And the great anguish of the blinded Polyphemus, and his slowly 
groping with his hands for the eatrance of his cave. 

Kirroy dé orevdxwy re Kat wdivay dddynor ? 
~ Xepoi Pnragdwr. Od. v. 416. 
Meantime the Cyclop, raging with his wound, . 
Spreads his wide arms, and searches round and round. 

And in another place, the earnest vehemence of intreaty : 

OiS ct key pada word wdOoe Exdepyos ’AmdddAwy 
Tpompoxvduvddpevos. marpds Atos aiyedxoro. Thad, x. 20, 
‘Rolled at the feet of unrelenting Jove. | 








1 Tyipa. ww. p. 95. Upton. 2 Tuya ce’. pp. 105. Upton. 
3 I have subjoined Pope’s translation, whenever the original has been exe- 
cuted with sufhcient faithfulness, 
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Every body must discover numberless passages in this Poet, which 
exhibit duration of time, bulk of body, stillness of position, and the 
like, by no other means than the disposition of syllables ; and also the 
reverse of these, as shortness, swiftness, haste, &c. as 

"ApPAnsny yodwoa perd Tpwhoww éeurey. Thad, x. 476. 
and ‘Hyioyou & ékaAnyev, éret idov deauaroy rip. G. 225. 
Aghast they see the living lightnings play. | 

For in the first, the panting of the breath, and hesitation of the voice; 
and in the last, mental agitation, and the sudden effect of the object, 
are represented by the diminution of the syllables and letters. 

The poets,’ moreover, and prose writers, with a due regard to the 
subject, not only compose suitable and illustrative words, as was men- 
- tioned, but also use many of a former age, which are very imitative ; as 


‘PoyOet ydp péya Kipea wort Lepor ijrelpoto. Od. e. 502. 
Amidst the rocks, he hears a hollow roar 
Of murmuring surges breaking on the shore. 516. 
Aidros 6 xddyias wérero mvoija’ dvémoto. Tl. ps. 207. 


Floats on the winds, and rends the heavens with cries. 238. 
Aiyiily peyddrw Bpéuerar, apapayet dé re mévros I]. 6. 210. 
The groaning banks are burst with bellowing sound, 
The rocks remurmur, and the deeps rebound. ” 
2xéxrer diorwy Te poigoy, Kal deroy axdyTwy. Il. x. 360. 
Observed the storm of darts the Grecians pour, 
And on his buckler caught the ringmg shower. 
Observed the singing shaft and whizzing spear. Wakefield. 

Nature is the great original and teacher of this; as she makes us 
mimics, and imposers of representative names, by means of certain re- 
semblances which are rational and excite the faculties, by which we 
are taught to exhibit the sounds of bulls, horses, and goats, and likewise 
of the winds and cables, and an abundance of similar things ; the voice 
being imitated by some words, the shape, action, passion, motion, or any 
thing whatever by others. Many ancient writers nave treated largely of 
thissubject; but the chief praise is due to Plato, who frequently in other 
places, but especially in his Cratylus, has traced language to its ety- 
mology. " | 

The sum of what has been said is, that from the combination of let- 
ters the variety of syllables arises; that these produce the various 
nature of words, from the arrangement of which the many kinds of 
language take their origin. 

Hence it necessarily happens, that a discourse is beautiful in which 
there are beautiful words ; that the causes of these are beautiful letters 
and syllables ; that a pleasing dialect is formed by what pleases the ear; 
and that the several differences of words, syllables, and letters, (by 
which differences, the mawners, passions, and dispositions, are de- 
scribed,) arise from the primary collocation of the letters. 

This shall be illustrated by a few examples. When Homer, who ex- 
cels all poets in variety of expression, describes what is beautiful or 


A TT 





* Tyijpa cor’. p. 118, 
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pleasing, he uses the most sonorous vowels," and the softest semivowels. 
He does not condense the syllables with mutes, nor shorten the sounds 
by joining those of difficult utterance together, but arranges the letters 
in an agreeable and harmonious manner; as 
‘H_ 8 tev ék Oadrdyoro repidpwy Unverdmea 
’"Aprépude ixedn) He ypvon “Adpodéirn. Odyssey, 7. 53. 
Swift from above descends the royal fair, 
Her beauteous cheeks the blush of Venus wear, 
Chasten’d with coy Diana’s pensive air. 
and Arr» djy7ore Totov “ArdAAwvos tapi Popg 
Poivucos véov Epvos dvepyopmevor. évonoa. Od. &. 163. 
‘Thus seems the palm with stately honors crown’d 
By Pheebus’ altars; thus o’erlooks the ground ; 
The pride of Delos. 
and Kal XdGpw eidoy mepixaddéa, thy wore Nidreds 
Taper doy ded xaddos, émel mdépe pupia edva. Od. x. 280. 
And now the beauteous Chloris I descry, 
A lovely shade, Amphion’s youngest joy ! 
With gifts unnumber’d, Neleus souglit her arms. 

But when he introduces a pitiable, terrible, or awful, image, he no. 
longer uses the most sonorous vowels, but chooses the most difficult of 
utterance among the harsh letters or the mutes, and condenses the syl- 
lables with them, as in the following descriptions : 

Lpepdaréos 8 abrjor ddyn Kexaxwpévos Gdpn. Od. 2, 137. 
No less a terror, from the neighb’ring groves, 
(Kough from the tossing surge) Ulysses moves, 

Th S éxe per Vopyw Sroavpiris éoreparvwro, 

Accwov depxopévn, mept dé Aciuds re Dofsos re. Il. X 36. 
Tremendous Gorgon frown’d upon its field, 
And circling terrors fill’d th’ expressive shield. 

Again; when he wishes to imitate the conflux of rivers, and the 
noise of their mtermingling waves, he no longer uses smooth, but 
strong and clashing syllables. 

‘Ns & bre xetpappoe worapol Kar’ dpeope pedvres 

"Es puoyayyerav oupPddderov ouPproy vdwp. Il. 5, 452. 
As torrents roll, increas’d by numerous rills, | 
With rage impetuous down their echoing hills, - ae 

The efforts of Achilles struggling in his armour against the eurrent of 
a river, sometimes resisting, sometimes yielding, may be perceived in the 
elisions of the syllables, the slow* succession of the feet, and the strength 
of the consonants. wor ay 


~ 








" gwryévrwy rois Kparforots. optimis vocalium, Upton. ~ The softést 
vowels. Note on Pope's Odyssey, Vol. 3, 247. 

* dvafodas ypdywy. The translation is here taken from the Rambler, 
No. 92. The text seems corrupt in some places, and in others is obscure. I have 
followed Upton in general, but he is not alwavs to be depended upon, 

{We refer our Correspondent to Schefers caition, 1808, Epir.] 
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Aewov & dug’ 'Ayirsja Kuxdpevov ‘oraro Kipa, 
"Oder 8 év odxet rinrwy pdos, 06d8 midecow 
Eixe ornpifacbat. I. g. 240. 
** When Homer describes the crush of men dashed against a rock 
he collects the most unpleasing and harsh sounds ;” as 
Riv d€ dw papas, Sore oxdAaxas, Torl yain 
Korr’: ék 8 éyxépados yapddes pée, deve dé yaiay. Od. +. 289. 
His bloedy-hand 
Suatch’d two, unhappy! of my martial band, 
And dash’d like dogs against the stony floor ; 
The pavement swims with brains and mingled gore. 








The power of words has hitherto been considered without particular 
reference to metre; but as the effect of the next imitative passage is 
partly ascribed to its metrical arrangement, I shall insert the characters, 
which Dionysius has attributed to the different feet. 

The Pyrrhich' is neither magnificent nor majestic; the Spondee is 
both: the Trochee is softer and more ignoble than the Iambic :* the 
‘Tribrach, or Choreus; is low, void of majesty and nobleness, and fit for 
nothing grand: the Amphibrachys possesses much effeminacy and 
‘meanness : but the Anapzst is very majestic, and well suited to sub- 
lime and pathetic descriptions. The Dactyle is altogether grand, and 
contributes very much to excellence of harmony, and greatly adorns 
the heroic measure. “The writers upon metre affirm, that the long 
syllable of this foot is deficient in quantity ; but not being able to state 
the amount of this deficiency, they call it undefinable.2 The Cretic is 
not mean; the Baecchius, and Hypobacchiius, possess dignity and 
gracefulness. | 


[To be continued.] 
ia 
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"'Tyijpa ce. p. 125. ; 

* Of the Iambic he says, od« €or odk dyevyjs. The text, as will appear 
from the following note of Upton, is disputed: “ Priorem negativam codices 
et reg. 1. et Colb. non agnoscunt, quorum fidem siquis probaverit, idem cum 
Vossio sentiat necesse est; nosque mutata versione pedem in primis generosum 
oportet interpretemur. Sed aliter de Iambo judicare videtur Dionysius, dum 
bis sequenti Sectione, ut et aliis in-locis, inter fractos, nulliusque aut pon- 
deris aut dignitatis pedes recenset. Nec doctos latet, Aristotelem in tertio 
Rhet. Xéktv rHyv zor, dicere; et heroo, cui opponitur, inferiorem judi- 
care, [See Schefer, who, with Reiske, omits the first odx. Enpzrt.] 

* ddoyoy, itrationalem. . Upton, 
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VINDICATION 
or J. Ae ERNESTI 
FROM THE CHARGES BROUGHT AGAINST HIM BY 
D. WYTTENBACH, 





EN the 6th and 7th Nos. of the Class. Journ. we inserted the ob- 
servations of Ruhnken and Valckenaer upon the Memorabilia of 
Xenophon, and we prefaced the article by a quotation from D. 
Wyttenbach’s Life of Ruhnken, im which an odious charge is 
brought against Ernesti, respecting the observations of Valckenaer. 
As we have repeated the charge, we deem ourselves bound in com- 
mon justice to insert the very able and satisfactory reply, which has 
lately appeared from the pen of J. A. H. Tittmann. Concerned 
are we to find in that reply such a severe censure ona scholar so 
eminently gifted with talents, and so distinguished. by learning, as 
D. Wyttenbach, and most gladly should we open our pages to any 
vindication, which may be offered on the part of D. Wyttenbach. 
Our readers are well acquainted with our anxiety to vindicate the 
character of Dr. Bentley from the aspersions, which were thrown 
out against him, and we take this opportunity of assuring the public 
that we shall be always happy to afford to scholars the means of 
vindicating themselves from unfounded statements and calumnious 
charges. In the Reply of Professor Tittmann, the reader will see 
many interesting particulars respecting the life and character of J. 
A. Ernest. This vindication is contained in the following work; 
of which we shall, at a future time, take some further notice :— 


Dav. Ruhnkenii, L. C. Valckenaerii, et aliorum ad J. A. Ernesti 
Epistole. Accedunt D. Rubnkeuii Obss. in Callimachum, L. C, 
Valckenaerii Adnotatt. in Thom. Mag. et J. A. Ernesti Acroasis in- 
edita. Ex Autographis edidit J. A. H. Tittmann, Prof. Lips. 
1812. 8vo. pp. 204. 


V. Cel. et Doct. CHRISTIANO GOTTLOB HEYNE, 
JOH. AUGUSTUS HENR. TITTMANNUS, 
BPD, 


Dvas maxime causas habui, Vir Celeberrime, cur hasce reliquias, vel- 
uti e cinere servatas, meoque studio editas, Tuo nomini inscrie. 
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berem. Nam quum dudum exoptassem, ut pietatem gratumque 
animum meum ‘Tibi publice declarare possem, circumspicienti mihi, 
ad quem summorum virorum epistolas primum omnium mitterem, 
nullius nomen prius mihi in mentem venire quam Tuum potuit. 
Sciebam enim, ‘Te loh. Augusti Ernesti, quem, dum viveret, pracep- 
torem, et fautorem habuisses, memoriam sancte semper Coluisse, et 
severiorem literarum illam disciplinam constanter tenuisse, cujus ille 
auctor exstitisset eo tempore, quo parum abesset, quin literarum hu- 
maniorum studium in Germania aut inutile ad pietatem haberetur, 
aut jejune tantum librorum sacrorum interpretationi servire coge- 
retur. Preavidebam igitur, non ingratum Tibi hoc munusculum fore, 
tamquam magnorum virorum, de Ernesti eruditione et ingenio, judicii 
honorificum monumentum, presertim quum plerique cum spernere 
didicerint tate nostra, multique, quem vivum adulati fuerant, mor- 
tuum lacessere: consueverint, parumque absit, quin Ernesti Grecas 
literas ignorasse vel pueris videatur. Sed illo quidem tempore, ab iis, 
quos Batavi et Angli principes philologos habuerunt, ipse Ernesti inter 
principes habebatur, eumque omnes literarum fautores, tamquam ve- 
re eruditionis apud nos statorem, unice colebant. Et meministi Tu 
optime, V.C., quanta per totam Germaniam auctoritate vir ille florue- 
rit, non munerum tune quidem splendore, operosisve voluminibus 
editis comparata: rector enim schol Thomana, Gesneri dignissimus 
successor, primum inclaruit; neque preter dissertationes et prolusiones 
scholasticas, quas vocant, guidquam ediderat, quum omnium oculi 
dudum essent inseum conversi. « Scilicet intelligebant omnes, illum 
non tantum vere eruditionis, linguarum studio querende, fontes sibi 
aperuisse, sed ei inesse etiam ingenium simplex et liberale, ad pris- 
corum hominum sapientium exempla formatum, quo et ipse veterum 
monumenta recte intelligeret, et ad ca intelligenda atque imitanda 
adolescentium animos unice excoleret et excitaret. Est enim vox com- 
munis omnium, qui ejus disciplina usi sunt, Ernesti institutionem non 
tam insignis eruditionis, qua minime carebat, in scholis ambitiosius 
ostensze copiis temcre effusis, quam summa maghorum magistrorum 
arte conspicuam fuisse, qua juventm animi, ad ingemii humani pre- 
stantissima monumenta recte intelligenda formati, vero literarum amore 
incehderentur, adecoque hon tantum ad gracos latinosque libros ex- 
plicandos edendosque, sed etiam ad quodcunque doctrinarum genus 
recte et hiberaliter tractandum aptissimi redderentur. Nam subtiliori 
‘Hla linguarum scientia, non sine multa lectione diligentique et diu- 
turna observatione comparanda, quamquaim qui philologus haberi cu- 
pit, carere nullo pacto potest, ea tamen, si illa arte destituatur, neque 
ad adolescentes erudiendos quidquam prodest, neque ad literas ipsas au- _ 
gendas excolendasque sufficit. Sed desiderat hec ars tale ingenium, quale 
in Hemsterhusio et Ruhnkenio fuisse compertum est ,quale Ernesti nostri 
fuisse discipuli ejus grati omnes profitentur. Verum hee ipsa causa 
fuit, cur Ernesti eruditio postea non ita, ut par erat, estumaretur. So- 
lebat enim, non tantum in scholis, sed etiam in libris edendis, ea par-* 
simonia uti, que quum ab omni ambitione alienissima esset, parum @ 
paupertate abesse videretur his, qui magistri eruditionem vel dictatis 
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copiosissimis vel notarum immensa farragine metiuntur.  Fuit autem 
Ernesti ex illorum numero, qui eorum, que legerunt, obseryarunt 
sciuntque, minimam partem scriptis ostenduot, sed sua eruditionis 
fructus maturos offerre, aliisque viam modumque monstrasse’ satis 
habent, ideoque non magni habentur, quoniam, quanto labore et inge- 
nio illa veluti singularia lumina parta-sint, non nisi eruditissimi intel- 
ligunt. . Imo longe eruditicres plerumque habentur, qui aut que ipsi 
modo didicerint et conquisiverint statim in notas conjiciunt, aut uni- 
versas eruditionis suz copias tam larga manu profundunt, ut nihil eoram, 
que per totam vitam cognita et observata habuerunt, reservasse vide- 
antur.. Quamobrem illud quidem non magnopere mirandum est, fuis- 
se haud paucos, qui Ernesti editiones contemnerent, quod netas ad- 
spergere potius, ut ipse in titulo Homeri dixit, quam affundere plerumque 
solitus esset. Negari enim non potest, librorum veterum editiones, 
quas ille curavit, fere omnes illa notarum abundantia carere, que nihil 
incerti aut obscuri relinquere ipsosque lectores acrioris cogitationis labore 
liberare videtur. Scilicet non erat hoc viro magno in ejusmodi libris 
edendis consilium, ut aut aliorum scriniis expilatis, aut suis adversariis 
omnibus excussis, vel suam eruditionem ostentaret, vel lectoribus plane 
ineptis magistrisve indoctis succurreret ; imo, ut in prefatione ad editio- 
nem quintam Xenophontis Memorabilium dixit, hoc maxime speetabat, - 
ut juventus, literarum gracarum et doctrine liberalis et elegantis amore 
incensa, Ipsique magistri, minus a libris instructi, librorum veterum emen- 
datiora exempla haberent, quibus sine magna offensione uti possent, Et 
tales quidem magistros in mente habuisse videtur, qualem ipse olim 
juvenis habuerat in schola Portensi, eruditos quidem et vere philologos, 
sed qui juvenes quoque liberalioris doctrinz amore imbuere atque ad 
veram antiquitatis scientiam erudire possent; non autem ejusmodi 
magistris prodesse voluit, qui quum ipsi literas gracas latinasque leviter 
tantum attigerint, antequam ad munus sacrum admoventur, pueris libros 
grecos et latinos explicare instituunt, ideoque editiones notarum farra- 
gine superfluentes mirifice amare consueverunt. Quorum, hominum in- 
ertia, institutionis private veluti domesticum malum, quum certe a 
publicisscholis arceri possit, non vituperari, sed laudari Ernesti consilium 
debebat, quod in hbris edendis illa parsimonia uteretur, quz ignavis et 
indoctis magistris ingrata accideret. Neque vercbatur, nea vitis dectis, 
notulas ejus legentibus, minus ipse doctus haberetur. Sciebant omnes 
enim, eum, si voluisset, plura dare potuisse, quod de eo summorum 
philologorum, Valckenzrii et Ruhnkenii, judicium fuisse, ex his ipsis 
epistolis constat. Quamquam fuerunt etiam, qui, nihil amplius eum 
dare potuisse, aut ipsi crederent, aut certe aliis persuadere cuperent, 
ideoque virum magnum aut subtiliori literarum grecarum scientia, aut 
observationum, multa lectione conquisitarum, parata copia destitutum 
fuisse dicerent. Sed horum quidem opinione minuenda tanto magis 
supersedemus, quo facilius omnes homincs vere'eruditos concessuros esse 
arbitramur, subtilitatem scientia: Cujuscunque non in eo constare, quod 
omnia aliquis aut memoria teneat, aut in adversariis servata, quavis 
occasione effundere possit, sed quod rerum, quas sciat, causas finesque 
accurate cognitos habeat: neque spernendum hominem doctum aut pre- 
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indocto babendum esse, qui literarum incrementis, post quinquaginta 
annos allatis, uti tune quidem non potuerit. Quo magis accusanda est 
eorum temeritas, qui subtilioris scientiz defectum, quem in summo viro 
illo deprehendisse sibi videntur, munere theologico, quod summa cum 
laude gessit, ipsogne theologiz studio, Cul maxima incrementa attulit, 
satis scilicet humaniter excusare solent. Nam quod ipsum studium 
theologia ad veram philologiam obesse existimant, quasi thevlogus, 
systemati suo intentus, eam ingenil libertatem amittat, que homini critico 
unice sit necessaria, ca quidem tam stulta opinio est, ut nulla refutatione 
opus habeat. Et potest ipsius Ernesti.cxemplo refutari, quisi nomemnia 
vincula abjecit, quorum impatientissima est ztas nostra, certe non. illi- 
berali studio impeditus est, quo minus in rebus omnibus critici munere 
strenue fungeretur, id est verum a falso certa ratione sejungere doceret. 
Sed viro magne, gravissimis muneribus ornato, hominumque, qui eum 
aut presentes consulerent, aut ab absente de rebus scholasticis et sacris 
consilia peterent, salutationibus literisque occupatissiino. otium, solis 
literis grecis.et latinis dicandum, defuisse, neque mirabitur quisquam, 
neque vitio ei vertet, quod, quumJiterarum studiis in patria instaurandis 
et incendendis, quantum posset, prodesse cuperet, subtiliores disquisi- 
diones, a quibus ipse minime abhorreret, cum viris ductis communi- 
candas, iis, quibus otium esset, reliquerit. Quod si multa ignorasse illum 
putant, quorum vel inventione, vel accuratiori cogniuione nunc haud 
pauci gloriantur, fruantur illi quidem suis bonis eaque aliis Jarga manu 
impertiant, modo ne illum contemnant, cujus et, tempus.et consilium ab 
illis rebus alienum fuit., Et.velim omnes Tuam, V.C., moderationem 
imitatos esse, qua Tu usus es in judicio de Homeri editione ferendo, de 
qua tam, iniquos judices Ernesti habuit, ut ctiam pueris vix. Hagerianz 
preestare videretur.. Scilicet quum et notas adspersisset. tantum, neque 
varias, Codicis Lipsiensis Lectiones omnes notasset, nihil eorum fecisse 
videbatur, quibus-noya editio commendari posset, quanquam a perfecta 
Homericorum carminum editione paranda, cujus Tu perfectam imaginem 
ipse descripsisti, animus, vita et consilium cjus abhorrebant. Sed alia 
est accusatio, quam contra illum proferre solent, eaque tanto speciosior, 
quo quisque ex grege philologorum ad invidiam } apse: pronior est. Dicunt 
nimirum, virum illam aliorum doctissimorum hominum copiis, quibus 
ips¢ careret, uti potuisse, sed,eas aut ultro oblatas repudiasse, aut in 
scriniis suis retentas aliis inyidisse, aut etiam petere ab aliis noluisse, ne 
ipsius paupertas illorum hominum. divitiis obscuraretur.. Qu accu- 
satio a.Nemine atrocius, quam,a Wyttenbachio, prolata est in vita 
Rubukenii, culus summa familiaritate usus esse videtur. Scripsit enim 
[pag...155 sq.J, ad Xenophontis. Memorabilium editionem quintam 
Ernesto, ab Ruhnkenio, varias codicum scriptorum lectiones, ipsiusque 
animadversiones missas esse, cundemque Valckenerio persuasisse, ut et 
ipse. suas annotationes adjungeret. Sed quoniam Valckenerius, dum 
Xenophontis locos attingeret, simul Ernestium candide et simpliciter re- 
prehendisset, eaque censura huic minus grata accidisset, parum abfuisse, 
quin totam Valckenzrii operam ab instituta editione excluderet ; Ruhn- 
kenii tamen arbitrio factum esse, ut partis, qua ipse corrigerctur, rationen: 
haberet, quantam ipse yellet, omissa Valckenerii mentione; at sub 
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hujus nomine adderet reliquas annotationes, que ad ipsum Xenophontem 
referrentur; atque ab illo tempore Valckenzrium inter et Ernestium, 
quamquam nec aniea fuisset amoris ardor, magis etiam -frigus et suspi- 
cionem fuisse. Sed huic narrationi: quanta fides habenda sit, alia 
accusatio ostendet, quam de Callimacho adversus Ernestium protulit. 
In hac enim editione paranda et adornanda ita fere Ernestium cum 
Rubnkenio et Valckenzrio egisse scripsit [p. 79 sq.], ut soleat superbus 
discipulus cum doctiori magistro, non autem amicus cum amico, vir 
doctus cum viro docto agere. Nam non solum Ruhnkenii aliorumque 
facultatem, quam sibi-deesse sentiret, argutando elevare illum studuisse 
in prefatione ad Callimachum, sed ipsius Ernesti notulas, Ruhnkenio et 
Hemsterhusio monentibus, locupletatas quidem, sed ad illorum virorum 
rationem ingenio et doctrine ubertate nihil fuisse,.neque a Valckenzrio 
quid adjumenti, non quod hic nollet dare, sed quod ille nollet rogare in- 
telligens, suas copiolas in tantis auxiliis obrutum iri. Sed quanta injuria 
Wyttenbachius hec ad Ernesti nomen post mortem ejus minuendnm 
narraverit, facile cognosci potest, et Ruhnkenii et Valckeneerli epistolz 
de hoc toto negotio luculentissime ostendent.. Primum enim verba illa 
in prefatione ad Callimachum nom nisi callidissimus obtrectator isto 
sensu dicta putare potest, quum nihil magis a vero, imo ab recta ratione 
abhorreat, quam Ernestium eo ipso loco, quo Ruhnkenii de fragmentis 
Callimacheis merita celebraret, facultatem illam, qua merita illa maxime 
constarent, elevare voluisse. Neque parva illa vocavit, ut Wyttenbachius 
calumniatus est, sine quibus maxima neminem consequi posse, ipse 
Ernesti probe intellexit, et in elegantissima oratione de doctrine accu- 
rate et prompte laudibus luculenter. demonstravit; imo excusare se 
tantum vel ingenio, vel tempore suo voluit, quod a veterum et rariorum 
verborum feetoribus)eruendis et tractandis abhorreret. Ac nescio sane, 
an vituperandus sit, qui hac in re aliorum studiis uti malit, ipse’vero, 
gravissimis muneribus occupatus, libris veterum scriptorum integris 
legendis et suum et aliorum ingenium ad copiam rerum et verborum 
alere, et ad elegantiam cogitandi ac dicendi acuere et polire consueverit. 
Sed notas, quibus Ernesti Callimachum ornavit, Ruhnkenio et Hemster- 
husio ne. tunc quidem’ probatas fuisse, postquam eas illoram virorum 
auctoritate locupletasset, quam verum sit, ips2 Ruhnkenii epistole de- 
monstrant, ex quibus omnia, que de Callimacho inter illos 'Triumviros 
gesta sunt, cognosci possunt. Sunt enim note illa, si ubertatem veluti 
prono alveo sese profundentem spectes, dissimiles quidem his, quas in 
Elegiarum Callimachi Fragmenta ipse Walckenerius conseripsit, sed 
honorificentius tamen Ruhnkenium et Hemsterhusium de iis judicasse, 
ex illius Epistolis [Ep. XII.] lubenter cognoscent, qui hominem Ger- 
manum ab Ruhnkenio magni habitum fuisse, sine invidia ferre possunt. 
Gravior autem Ernest: de Callimacho restat accusatio, qu si probari 
posset, parum abesset, quin puerilis invidiz et superbie reus ille vir 
magnus videretur. Scilicet potuisset a Valekenxrio adjumentum re- 
ferre, sed nihil retulit, non quod hic nollet dare, sed quod Ernesti nollet 
rogare: nolebat autem, quoniam intelligebat, suas copiolas in tantis 
auxiliis obrutum iri. Sed quum Valckenerii epistolas legerint ingenui 
homines, statim et Ernesti nomen ab ila turpi suspicione liberabunt, et 
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ilius viri audaciam mirabuntur, qui quum ex Ruhnkenio meliora scire 
posset, que falsissima sunt, in hominis integerrimi opprobrium projecit. 
Fatetur enim Valckenzrius, se ab illo rogatum, negat, se multa daturum. 
Quid faceret Ernesti? an hominem doctissimum, quem plura dare posse, 
sed nolle dare, ex ipso Ruhnkenio compertum haberet, precibus impor- 
tunis compelleret ? an Callimachi editionem, quam ipse Ruhnkenius 
urgebat, differret, donec aliquid amplius ab illo accepisset? Fecit tamen 
quod potuit: non semel Valckenerium rogavit ; sed unum tantum re- 
sponsum tulit, prastantissimis in Callimachea refertum observationibus, 
quibus quum lubentissime, ut debebat, usus fuerit, quis dubitet eum 
centenas alias desiderasse, et, si missz fuissent, in Callimachi editionem 
inserturum fuisse? Num igitur noluit rogare? Rogavit vero; sed nihil 
amplius accepit tunc quidem; ne spes quidem a Valckenerio facta. 
Quis igitur hoc ei exprobraverit, quod non institerit precando, donec 
plura ex illo extorsisset ; praesertim si vere Wytzenbachius scripsit, inter 
utrumque nullum amoris ardorem fuisse. Quin potius Valckenerio 
hoc exprobrari possit, quod a viro, Ruhnkenii amantissimo, et per ipsum 
Ruhnkenium rogatus, auxilia sua paratissima non statim miserit, sed 
singulis precibus a’ se peti voluerit. Certe si utramque Valckenzrii 
epistolam comparamus, vix inteliigi potest, quo modo excusemus ea, 
que a Valckenerio scripta leguntur in observationibus ad Callimachi 
Elegiarum fragmenta a Luzacio editis p. 210. ‘ Callimachea quum sub 
auspiciis Ernesti renovarentur, hic meas secum ut conjecturas communi- 
carem rogavit : unas ad ipsum dedi literas, quibus priora tantum car- 
minum fragmina sumseram tractanda, hujus generis centena daturus, si 
fuissent desiderata: sed ad istam epistolam responsum demum accepi, 
nec sane mirabar, quum Callimacheis jam recentatis donarer.” Ergo 
Togavit Ernesti; sed missa sunt tantum paucissima ; exspectavit Val- 
ckenerius, ut ille denuo rogaret et tertium, et deinceps, donec singula 
centena extorsisset. Non fecit Ernesti; qui enim faceret, quum huma- 
nissime roganti prima statim epistola fuisset negatum? Habent nunc it 
manibus epistolam illam aqui judices; videant, uter superbius egerit; 
Valckenerius, qui non nist sepius rogatus bona sua impertire Rubnkenii 
amico voluerit, an Ernesti, qui, ne sepius rogando instaret, ipsé, quam 
in eo maximam fuisse scimus, verecundia impeditus potest videri: 
Dabimus, utrumque humani quid passum esse, Ernestium, quod, repulsa 
offensus, denuo rogare noluerit, Valckénarium autem, quod rogatus 
primum negaverit, effeceritque, ut ille dare hunc nolle crederet, quod 
vel ex amico communi sciret; plurima dare eum posse; concedemus 
quoque, succensuisse Ernestio Valckenerium, non quod ille hujus divitiis 
uti noluissct, sed quod nen statim secundis literis datis denuo rogasset ; 
sed quamquam et hoc concedamus, Ernestium literarum causa non 
prius desistere rogando debuisse, quam centena illa accepisset, et accep- 
turum quoqjue fuisse ab homine difficiliorl; tamen negare nemo poterit, 
eandem ob causam, id ‘est, Jiterarum causa, Valckenzrium roganti 
primum omnia que promta haberet, deinde ultro non denuo roganti 
mittere debuisse, quod Ruhnkenium humanissimum fecisse non posset 
igrorare. Hoc autem omnes intelligent, quam vere scripserit Wytten- 
bachius, Callimacho nihil a Valckenerio adjumenti accessisse, quod 
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Ernesti noluisset rogare. Et quum, rogasse eum, nunc constet, non opus 
est, ut turpissimam, quam ille excogitavit, causam, cur Ernesti noluerit 
rogare, refutemus; arbitramur potius, omnes, tum Germanos, tum 
Batavos, intellecturos, adversus hominem mortuum, quem amaret et co- 
leret Rubnkenius, nihil iniquius ab eo dici potuisse, qui vivum amplis- 
sima reverentize significatione adulatus esset. Sed quis nunc credat, de 
Valckenerii ad Xenophontem observationibus vere omnia Wyttenbachium 
narrasse? cui non incidat gravis suspicio, magnam certe illius narrationis 
partem Ernestitii nominis deprimendi studio adornatam esse? Num enim 
credibile est, hominem ingenuum, quem candidissima anima, Ruhn- 
kenius, amaret, tam pusillum et illiberalem animum habuisse, ut primum 
totam Valckenzrii operam ab illa editione excludere, quam candidam 
et simplicem reprehensionem ferre maluerit, deinde cum illo de censura 
minus grata dissimulanda veluti pactus fuerit? Quin homo superbus, 
qui reprehensionem quantumvis simplicem egre ferret, nunguam hoc a 
se impetrare potuisset. Quid vero? num credi potest, Valckenerium, 
a quo, dum res integra esset, impetrare Ruhnkenius non poterat, ut 
Ernestio suas in Galizeeatinste observationes roganti mitteret, nunc jam, 
quod Ernesti non rogasset ardentius, offensum, hoc concessurum fuisse, 
ut cum suis ad Xenophontem observationibus pro arbitrio ille ageret? 
Sed faciamus, id concessisse Valckenzrium: num inde sequitur, Ulum, 
nisiid Valckenzrius concessisset, totam ejus operam abjecturum fulsse? 
Non credamus, nisi id ex epistolis ad Ruhnkenium Wyttenbachius de- 
monstraverit. Ego quidem nullas Ruhnkenii literas, illo tempore scrip- 
tas, reperire potui, sed facile auguror, si Ernesti epistole detegantur, in 
iis nihil aliud fortasse repertum iri, quam amici ad amicum querelam 
de acerbiorl censura; constat enim, Valckenzrium in aliorum erroribus 
castigandis simplicitate quidem, sed non semper humanis verbis usum 
esse. Quod si Rubnkenius, postguam acerbam Valckenzrii censuram 
amico accidisse intellexisset, ultro eyerit cum Valckenzrio, utriusque 
humanitas quidem laudanda, non autem Ernesti ignavia accusanda est, 
quasi totam Valckenzrii operam ab editione sua excludere potius, quam 
observationes, in quibus ipse candide et simpliciter reprehenderetur, in- 
tegras adjicere voluisset. Praterea Valckenzrius observationes suas ad 
editionem quartam scripserat, in qua si plurima ei reprehendenda visa 
fuissent, tanto minus id Ernestium ewgre laturum fuisse existimamus, 
quum in preefatione ad editionem quintam ipse concesserit, priores 
editiones ad virorum doctorum judicium et usum minus paratas fuisse. 
Omnino mihi quidem, nescio an ob Theologie studium, quod cum literis 
humanioribus non nisi infausto successu conjungi posse Wyttenbachius 
existimat, ab omni humanitate alienum videtur, hominis mortui, quem 
vivum adulatus fueris, famam incertis sermonum familiarium narra- 
tionibus minuere, et amicorum suorum gloriam ‘illorum virorum, quos 
hi ipsi, dum viverent, inter principes habuissent, iniquissimis crimina- 
tionibus augere. In qua quidem turpi obtrectatione nescio an plus 
superbie et simulationis quam invidiz, insit; hoc autem scio, Wytten- 
bachium hac narratione, sive vera, sive falsa fuerit, pessimam apud 
Ruhnkenium gratiam initurumesse, si is, homo integerrimus et amicorum 
suorum studiosissimus, rescire possit, quam inique ille amici nomen 
carissimum stringere, quin exscindere studeat. - 


“i 
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BENTLEI EMENDATIONES INEDITE 
IN ARISTOPHANEM. 





NO. I. 


Inver libros, in Museo Britannico asservatos, exstat Aristo- 
phanis editionis Frobeniane exemplar, cujus margini Ricardus 
Bentleius emendationes allevit suas. Has nobis-in animo est 
describere, et publici juris facere. Et licet partem nonnullam 
evulgaverit Elmsleius in editione fabula Aristophanis Acharnen- 
slum, que prodit Oxonie A. S. MDCCCIX, tamen, quum fas- 
sus sit ipse V. D. se non omnes Bentleii emendationes protulisse, 
nihil impedit, quo minus hec sylloge pro novo thesauro et vere 
aureo haberi debeat ; et hoc quidem eo majore dici.jure potest, quod 
Porsonus, cum certior factus esset de illis eximiis emendationibus, 
pre gaudio collacrymasse fertur, utpote sexcenties a summo 
Bentleio prereptus in loca ea corrigendo, propter que Viri Doc- 
tissimi plurimo labore sudaverunt neque tamen hilum profecerunt. 
Verum non Porsono tantum conjecture preripiuntur sue, sed 
Tyrwhittus quoque * poterat eodem jure sibi gratulari propter con- 
sensum plane mirandum: neque injuria Bentleius ipse gaudio ex- 
sultasset, si cognoyisset se lectiones fere omnes, quas Brunckius e 
MSS. eruit, diu arte propria conjecisse.. Utrum vero fuerit Daw- 
esius adeo generosi pectoris, ut, si harum emendationum copiam 
habuisset et vidisset talem Bentleii cum suis consensum, miquam 
istam de Bentleio sententiam, utpote nil nisi indicum ope proferenti 
et vix Clerico ipso minus centies erranti, rejecisset, ipse definire 
nequeo. Certe hodie si quis excipiat ex numero emendationum 
Dawesii omnes illas, in quas Bentleius incidit, vix unam atque 
alteram pretendit Dawesius, unde vel laureolam sibi comparare 
potuerit. Neque hoc dictum velim quasi ut Dawesii Manibus in- 
sultem aut ingenium ejus vilipendam, verum ut hac occasione 
moneam, quam facile hominum sententie a vero deflecti soleant et 
dirigi animi affectibus pravis licet, ab homine tamen non penitus 
alienis. Atqui inter adversarios, quos Bentleius nactus est, in max- 
Ry P i 8th te 





* Tllius Critici emendationes in Aristophanem olim cum Brunckio sunt 
communicate, et, nisi inter Brunckii feliciores conjecturas exstant, obliviont 
sunt tradite, exigua tamen parte excepta, quam servat exemplar editionis 
Kusteriane in Museo Britannico seryatum, unde Tyrwhittiana sunt hausta. 
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imam partem sibi minime comparandos, unus fuit Dawesius adeo 
similis, ut, quamvis 1pse cum hoste societatem nullam inire visus 
sit, Critici tamen posteri nomina Ricardi Bentlen et Ricardi Dawesii 
conjungere soleant in exempla hominum, quibus interior cognitio 
Literarum Grecarum fuit omnis perspecta. In eo quidem dissi- 
miles fuerunt, ut alter multum, alter multa legeret : at similium li- 
neamenta satis monstrabant ingen celeritas et confidentia ; quibus 
dotibus uterque pre ceteris eruditis eximie pollebat. Et ne cui 
hoc temere dictum videatur, et ut emendationibus Bentlei sua laus 
illibata maneat, quoties aut liber MS. aut Critici sententie conjec- 
turas Bentleianas confirmaverint, toties consensus ille diligenter satis 
commemorabitur. Fieri tamen potest, si forte quis incuriam 
nostram suspectam habeat, ut describentis oculos manus et animus 
Bentleii aliquando effugiant. He enim notas nunc margmi supe- 
riori, nunc inferiori, nunc inter lineas, nunc ad latus adscripsit, prout 
spatium charta pura prebebat. Signa quoque usurpavit, que pro- 
pria sunt iis, qui chartas, prelo madidas, legere solent, ut typorum 
errata corrigant. Et quoniam nullos numeros Arabicos versibus 
appictos habet editio Frobeniana, necesse fuit, ut Bentleius, dum. 
loca similia allegare voluit, paginarum numerum scriberet; neque 
mirum est si, numero perperam scripto, plurimum laboris consum- 
tum esset, in re inutiliter indaganda, quam alii, sai otium fuerit, 
fortasse invenire poterunt. 

Quod ad emendationes in Plutum et Nubes attinet, ez dudum 
in partem maximam cum Kustero communicate sunt. Sed quo- 
niam est jucundum initia cogitationum videre, quas Viri Maximi 
postea ad finem perduxerunt, note in duas priores fabulas exscri- 
bentur, prout exstant in editione Frobeniana et Kusteriana. Et 
profecto nisi id fieret, intelligi satis non potuissent Excerpta ex 
Addendis Epistolis Prioribus (iis fortasse Kustero datis) que hodie 
exstant ad calcem editionis Frobeniane. 

Ut charte et tempori parceretur, loca similia a Bentleio juxta 
paginas citata hic ad numeros editionis Kusteriane sunt allegata. 

Monendus es, lector, Bentleium plurima errata Typographi cor- 
rexisse, et precipue inter Scholia, quomodo et hodie exstant apud 
Kusterum: spe quoque Suidam citavit, quod et Kusterus fecit ; 
at loca istiusmodi hic memoratu sunt indigna, nisi variam lectio- 
nem prebeant. 
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» [in Prolegomenis Grecis regi Kapodlas legitur "Hoay 82 of rect 
Zavwvelwva, sed corrigendum megh Xovragiwve. Lbidem in’ Agioro- 
gavous Bim legitur riy yuvaina F aicydvouo: Xc. quod sic coustitu- 
endum Thy yuvaina 0 Aiondvopas th 7’ ob dgovoiivre maidio. Ib- 
idem mter Dramata Aristophanis controversa memorantur zolyoss 
Navas: quod mendosum est. Corrigendum enim sine dubio IéAsi¢, 
Ais Naveyss. De Hodéos controversiam olim fuisse testatur Athe- 
nus 111. p. 86. ubi inquit Diavaasos % Dodvinyos }Apsorogpayns ey 
Hodges et alibi iv. p.140.  ’Apsoroparns 7 DiavaAasos ev Talis Horses. 
Posteriorem fabulam citat Pollux x. 33. sed nomine leviter cor- 
rupto Atovaveyo. Guin enim Kuhnius recte emendaverit 4}; Nav- 
eye, vel hic locus dubitare nos non sinit, ubi, cum olim recte scrip- 
tum esset HéAes, dis Nauayds, librarii aliud egentes facili Japsu 
inde formarunt Toiycis Naveyds. Nosti proverbium, Improbe 
Neptunum accusat, qui bis naufragium facit. Inde argumentum 
huic fabule Bzs Naufrago. Ibidem paulo inferius x2) xwuwdixg 
legitur “Apiotopavys DiAimmov, “Abyveiog paxgoroywraros "Adyvalay 
xal edgula mévras bmegaipwv. Quid, malum, pexpodrvywraroe, quod 
orationis vitium est putidissimum? Qui fieri potest, ut idem sit 
edguecraros? Sed corrigendum paxpd Aoyimraros, i. e. Longe cele- 
berrimus, disertissimus.] FE Kust. ed. 





-Notr# et EMenpD. 1n PLutum. 

17. Kal rar’ emoxpivonevou Td mepamay 0008 yet: fo. amoxpsydmevos : 
[et sic edidit Br. et comprobavit Tyrwh. | 

[Hie ne dicam 16 dzoxpivoyévov durius et obtorto collo cum rv- 
Prov conjungi, utpote.plena sententia interveniente, illud potius 
dixero sententiam ipsam clamitare, sic esse corrigendum : xa) tatr’ 
amoxpivonevos Sc. Chremylus sc. Carioni. Patet e v. 19 et 24. 
Chremylum a servo interrogatum nihil respondisse ; hoc ille indig- 
natur. Plutum vero nondum fuisse interrogatum v. 60 ostendit et 
52.] E Kust. ed. . 

34. éxrerogetiobas Blov: leg. Bisv arcum: immo leg. éxrerodAv- 
mstoas Biov. 

[Cothurno, ut vides, incedere affectat Comicus ; sed metaphoram 
pravam adhibet, si quid ego judico. Quomodo enim vita éxrerd- 
fevres? an ludit ambiguitate verbi Bios vita et Bids arcus? sed ne- 
que Bids nec Bios éxterdfevras: sed sagitta tantum. Scio et Scho- 
hastam et Suidam agnoscere hanc lectionem. ‘Tamen illis invitis, 
sic olim scripsisse puto Comicum,” Hy vouifwy éxreroAureticbas Biov, 
translatione aptissima: quam omnium gentium sermo usurpat. 
Nostrates, my life almost spun out. Illud alterum Schol. mter- 
pretatur rereAiaobas. atqui hoc ipsum est, quod emendatio nostra 
melius significat. Hesych. ’Extoaumevoas, reAsiaoas. Illud quoque 
quam apte tod taAcumbeav Biov exrerorumedodas: nam raAaimweie illa 
in ipsa metaphora pulcherrime exprimitur. Idem Hesych. Todv- 
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mevesy, TUALITOLEH, pon Dey, Sc. Hue adde illud oyedoy, quod 
lectioni nostr convenit, aiteri repugnat plane. ’Exrsrolevras enim 
sagitta, semel uno impetu; ubi 70 oysbov locum non habet; at lana 
éxterorumeutas paullatim et longa moré J E Kust. ed. 

88. [in Scholus legitur xai arrAuyod “Iayev aoroior b12 Toimadwy 
EpiTipcy qui est versus ipsius Aristophanis in Equit. 1013. Sed 
ubi legitur "Joey 2& 2abro40 dit, &c. Inde igitur locum hune corri- 
ges.| E Kust.ed. Similiter in Addend. Epist. Prior. Kal darayot 
Corrige Karaparcou. male. hoc exstat in Eq. 1013. Vid. Schol. 
ad Achar. 278. ubi xaAAlas pro xal aAAws.” 

AS. Tleidew © 2uavra Evvexoroubey: “ Ald. éuaurdv. leg. 8 eu? at- 
sov: Vid. Kan, 402.” Ita in margine. Ad calc em libri in Ad- 
dend, Epist. Prior. ita: “legerim potius weiGey 0 gu’ cadrov Euverno- 
Aovoely sine casu sequente, ut in Ran. AO2. Bsipo cuvaxonroudes.” 

56. "Aye 0} ov TeOTEQOy cautoy, orrss. el, Poaoov. Vid. Vesp. 1413. 
[ubi legit Bentl. deugi+ érepoy vice meoregoy]. 

(Quid, amabo, est illud agorepoy? quam otiosum et ineptum | 
demde cur ita inclementer Chremylus Aeyesy rer Tay) mavu, qui 
tamen mox v. 59 Carionem castigat, quod oxaims et yadrend¢ Plu- 
tum allocutus sit. ‘Tu vero sic emenda : 

KA. ays °% ov, TOTEpOY oaurey, OTs eh, eaceis § ; 
7 Tam} TOUTONS Bp0d ; rEvyeny xen Tay THY. 
Totum ex persona Cariomis.] E Kust. ed. 

69. xara Aimov: leg. xa vel xararsmoy : 

[lego xerarimoy ex lege versus.] E Kust. ed. 

[119. pag eu’, eb U1dboir’, av émirphbesev. Sic interpungendus 
est hic locus. Nam quam profers lectionem pip’ éry est ex Italo 
Scholiastewon antiquo.] E Kust. ed. Et sic in Froben. inter- 
punxit Bentl. 

147. Ald. pixpdy. Vulgo opimpov. 

150. anpav leg. repay: vid. 1068. : 

159. Scholia citant Fragme ntum Aristophanis e ‘Thesmoph. se- 
cundis, quod sic legit Bentl. “Og jy mepizoyos taios tay Pogmmcer ay 
"Oca v1 meghmeTTOUT IY AUTOS moooderors. 

164. “O 83 yeucoyosi xgvosoy : Insere vel yz vel rss collato 1182 
(et sic edidit !\ust.) vel ro ante xgvoroy. 

{Inseris particulam rig post o¢pucoyoei : recte quidem. Nos tamen 
in libri nostri ora sic emendaveramus: 1d ypdciov mapa cod AaB. 
Ita ragydgiov passim. Hoc, ni fallor, elegantius. Parum tamen 
aut nihil interest. Litem diriniet Codex aliquis MS. nam Flo- 
-rentinorum ye, ut cetera ibl1 omnia, ex conjectura est. | E 
Kust. ed. 


165, 6. Personas disposuit, ut monuit disponendas esse in nota 
apud Kusterum ad 579. 


168. o€ mov moparirreras: leg. oé y’ od map- [et sic Valek. ad 
Hippol. 415.] 
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a [ Platonis Comici locus ex Amphiarao, quem laudat Scho- 
liastes, sic videtur constituendus Kai vy Av, ci roy Taddsroy V2 dains 
Krerrew ra xobvek, reece ouxopavreiy| EX Kust. ed. 

176. Scaliger ’ Aydppuos. 

178° ovx!: “leg. ov: [et sic Kust. edidit.] 

178. In Schol. pro Meyapados legit Bentl. Meyabubos, collato 
Av. 484. Mox 7 nv xcpindy. leg. dxxagixov Holst. [et sic Meurs. in 
Spicileg.] E pagina ad calcem libri. 

179. In Schol. Biadaais Salmas. Holétéinr mox Adiw Casaubon. 
fad Athen. 11. c. xxvii. ] 

Ibid. Pro Evpuroyp Plutarch. in’ Egwtixd p. 1367. H. Steph. 
767. F. ‘Inmodsya. 

179. [Fragmenta de Philonide sic reponenda sunt. Ninoxepns 
Tararsia— H dir cemoubevr ore pos ei | Pidwvidoy TOU _Medirews | megh 
83 Tod pertlovs Dinvarrsds usw. “Hrs xaENAoS eTExe TOV Piravibny nab 
Maroy OF Aaiw Gyo ly—ouy boas ors | Pirwyitny mou TETOxEy H pATNe 
Sy0g Tov Mehirta, x0ux emabey oddsy——xal Ozdmopumos ‘Adgodictors A, 
"Ovos peav dyna’ 6 Merireds Dirwvidys: B.” Ove wsryeions pyteds EBAacre 
Ty mores | E Kust. ed. 

196. xev Tate avion: Adde xal: [rectius Dawes dvucyras-] 

197. od elves Biwordy aird: Dele vel sivas [ut Kuster] vel lege 
oux elvas Bimrov Tov Bioy : collato 970. *ABiwrov—elveu roy Biov. 

204, BuEBaAn : lege di¢Baa’ [et sic MS. Arund. teste Kust.] 

225. *Ioov: lege icoy [et sic Br.] 

227. xpecboy : “lege AsPhrvoy [e Schol. pro var. lect.] | 

237. eis pesdwadv: lege os peidwAdy [et sic ed. FI.] et mox simi- 
liter in 242. [Corrigis eis gedwAod: Attice, fateor; sed nume- 
rorum suavitatem tollis. Sana lectio est Peibwrdy, ut amddocis sen- 
tentiz probat v. 242. *Hy ? eis TaganAyy avoowmov: An et ibi 
repones dae ee lege ergo ws deidwrdy, ut tu mox eleganter 
dbs mapamAyy :] E Kust. ed. 

246. mes ele: leo. mws ein’: sine accentu. 

256. MULOOVT As apivew: lege mapdvr’ [sic e Kust. in Not. MSS. 
et Bos Animadvers. p. 5. edidit Hemst. | 

[Posterior versus mendi manifestus est, dactylus enim in penul- 
timo pede non habet locum, sed trocheus aut tribrachys, Cor TIgO 
ergo 4 Osi mapavt’ amuven. Hesych. Tlagaura, mapayoyua, edbewe 
magaurine.| E Kust. ed. 

262. Hic et alibi lectiones Aldinas adnotavit, quas exhibet ed. 
Kust. 

287. Mites: lege Midas: [et sic Kust.] 

296. Unrjicwmev: Ald. Cyrycomev: lege Syrwroper. 

[Obsecro te, quid hic facit birirousy? iego CnAd@oropeey : Imitu- 
bimur ; Patet hoc tam éx prioribus ity bx Keon as peovsyvos, Ke. 
quam ex sequentibus, "Eye 02 THy K (pxny—papjoopsce. ] E Kust. ed. 

207. meidivra: lege mivovra: mox dele xas. [et sic Br.] 
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[Prime castigandum est Sgoregd xpaimadrdvra & ex lege versus, 
Demde quomodo, sodes, idem reve qui xpaimadra et xaradagbaver? 
Hoc absurdum. Lege xivovra pro mzvavra. Nota est historia de 
Polyphemo.| E Kust. ed. 

301. og¢yxicxov: immo lego cdyvicxov. Nam quod de s¢nxioxov 
comminiscentur Grammatici, ex hoc solo loco petitum est. 

[Xoyxicxov, ait Scholiastes, est lignum acutum, ita dictum a 
forma Vespe. Eandem cantilenam canunt Suidas, Hesychius, 
Eustathius (JA. M.- p: 897==855.] Sed non ego credulus illis. 
Primo enim non in extremo sed in medio corpore graciles sunt 
Vespa, adeo ut sudes o¢yxoeidjs inepta fuerit huic negotio: De- 
inde cum ipsa 4 sit animal quovis ligneo instrumento minus, 
imcongruum foret instramentum minutissimum, quodvis ogyxlexoy 
vespulam vocare. Equidem vix dubito quin illa Grammaticorum 
enarratio ex solo hoc loco defluxerit, et quidem mendoso, ut puto. 
Lego enim o¢nvicxoy cuneum. Méydrov adhibent Homerus et Eu- 
ripides ad Cyclopem occecandum : péyAo¢e autem et oPiy sunt in- 
strumenta fabrilia, aque ad hane rem idonea. Quemadmodum a 
PIX A0S, poxAloxos dixit Aristophanes teste Polluce, ita et a cgiy, 
o¢yvicxos.| E Kust. ed. 

503. In Schol. lege Nixoyepys, ut supr. 179. 

306. mavra tpdmov: Ald. mévras tedmous. 

331. rapelyy ta AuBelv; lege r» [et sic Tyrwhittus. ] 

358. mapa tod Jeod: fo. tris [scil. Minerve : cf. v. 1194.] 

381. dvardous ye: dele ye [et sic Hemst.e MSS.] 

400. 03 ra peradodvas: lege rw [et sic Hotibius Lect. Anstoph. 
p- 15.] 

402. womeg: lege we. 

[ Lege, ut mensura postulat. «is 76 mpdregov.] E Kust. ed. 

408. ovdév tor’: lege oddé tor’.. 

453. dvacrycairo: lege dv orycairo et sic Suid. V. Teomaiav. 
fCorrexi olim tpomaxioy av orjcairo. Sane 7d av necessarium est: 
et preterea numerus et phrasis elegantior. Postea idem apud 
Suidam reperi.] E Kust. ed. 

460. mopitouev ayabov: lege ayabdv mogiComev. 7 

A462, tiP dv y’ bysis dyabdy edool ; "O, 1; lege Ti dh’ dy dpeis 
vel Dége ri 8 dv vel Ti atv x08’ decic [et sic MS. Dorvill.] 

(Iu priore versu inconcinni sunt pumeri, etsi scansio constet: in 
posteriore etiam scansio vacillat. Lege Ei caoi dvOpcmoss ayadov 
(vel dyaid ut versus fiat mumerosior) zopitowey Ti dy’ ay tpeis 
ayabdv: mox in 464 adde ye et lege ti y dv vowiferov.] E Kust. ed. 

470. “2 Tipmove xo xigwves: lege vel 2 ripmay’ & xdgwves vel 

? 
TOUTAVA XQb. : 

{Non sollicito. Nam et Suidas sic laudat. Suavius tamen 
esset “0 Torey’ w@ xidoves-] t 

Ibid. Inter Schol. xéAuy. lege xoAAzguov cum Bocharto. 

499. Olim voluit Odvels dye eye revrov pcorus: (et sic Hemsterh. 
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probante | Elmsleio ad Heracl. 649] mox addit “ immo ex editione 
Aldina Ours yw oor todrov magrtus.’ 

505. Nihil hic adnotatur excepto oUxOvY Pro oUxAby. 

[Heret sententia ; et quidem jam olim hic turbatum esse fatetur 
Scholiastes. Scribe et distingue. Ovxovy etvel Pre ( TavTEs THVT 
# &c.) ‘Oday, fri’ iav, &c. Ovdxovy, negativum : odxody, aflirmati- 
vum.] E Kust. ed. 

_ 610. lege psig tr icov atrdy. [sic Porson. Suppl. Pref. Hec. 
p. lix. ed. ‘Lips. 2 . et Hotibius.] | 

514. cxurobében lege oxvaobiery. fet sic Kust.] 

528. ovre tanyow : ‘lege our’ év 8amiowv. Vid. Schol. Vesp. 674, 
[qui hane var. lect. commemorat] et Suid. in damidas. 

536. lege ypaidiwy xorocugrod : 

[Recte quidem reponis xoAocvgroy, ut nos olim. At cum versu 
seq. etiam cov iwoi substituis, non probo factum. Sic enim distin- 
suo xai ygaidiony xorogueroi" Picioay + apiuoy nal xavoroy neal 
quanan ouds Aeyeo cot “Tro rod @agdous, &c.] EK Kust. ed. 

544. QUAN lovey : Olim Bentl. addidit ray: moxeitat Schol. 
ad Achar. 468. qui e Pluto allegat guAaer’ icyvav. [et sic Kust.] 

547. lege atriov obo ay : 

[Legendum est ctlriov ouray. Versus hoc efflagitat. Szpe au- 
tem occurrit 4 eitios. Deinde in vers. seq. serie cum Aldina 
Edit. trav tay mrwyav, &c.] E Kust. ed. 

566. Non est versus, Est interpolatus. Suidas tamen in Knér- 
7s agnoscit, et legit mag od xboLhOY. [Cum Sen e? consentit Por- 
sonus in Advers. p. 34.] 

[Stolidissimi cujusdam homuncionis emblema : quad, unde ma- 
Jum pedem intulit, é0 est ablegandum. Ne vestigium quidem 
metri ullum, dallie sensus. Quomodo xoopsov, quod latet? quid 
hic sibi vult 827 Aadciv.] E Kust. ed. 

580. Tavryyv. Insere hic BA. 

[Sudat Scholiastes, dum expiscari vult cur Chremylus Peniam 
alloquens tavrny dicat pro c:; sed frustra laborat. Sic enim Per- 
sone ordinande sunt. XP. Tiv dia PHTEs ao’ obx doidic dayryvbonsw 
70 xgarioroy ; Kéxeivos yag roy TAotroy es (male Kuster rv inse- 
ruit). BA. tradryy 0 hyiv amoméumes ~Chremylus hic Peniam allo- 
quitur, Blepsidemus Chremylum : recte igitur Tauryy, et mirum 
quantum urbanitatis hutc loco accedat ; longe sane plus, quam si 
Chremylus totum hoc loquatur, etiamsi of dixisset. Atque hoc in 
memoriam mihi revocat locum Comici nostri supra v. 162. ubi 
javenuste, me judice, longa narratio uni Chremylo adsignatur, bb 
sic partienda est. XP. ‘O pev yap wuTav—KA. "Eregos de—XP. ‘O09 
xguooxoes TIS, gio1ov—K A. ‘O08 Awmodurei—XP.‘O 6s xvageves Thc. 
KA. 6 8 wdbver—XP. ‘O 82 Bupoodeper—KA. ‘O 8 cidods—did o€ 
nou--Vides omnia vernilia scurr iliaque dicta Carioni Servo hic 
tribui plane ut infra v. 190, XP. "Epwros, KA. dgrav. XP. povet 


; 


a 
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xys. KA. toaynparov. XP. Tins. KA..mdanotyrwv. XP. ebony 
Qiac. KA. ioycdov. XP. Didrotimlas. KA. paths. XP. orparnyias. 
KA. Gaxjs.] EK Kust. ed. : 

S81. yvduets, ye. Anpass [scil. teste Schol.] 

582. Ald. roitird ye 0): lege méverous xadrds: +6 rye OY: 

- [In priore versu ro yydcass agnoscit Suidas: placet tamen lectio 
altera quam Scholiastes profert, "AAA @ Keowxais Anus. Vide 
proverbium Koovixat Ayes apud Hesych. Diogenianum et Suidam : 
porro Anwass Anugy est Atticum; sed Anus yvducrs durissima me- 
taphora est nec facile admittenda. Ayydivre numero duali, quod et 
in Suidam irrepsit, metro repugnat, unde ex edit. Aldina reponen- 
dum Ayuavres. In posteriore versu cesura exit in mediam vocem 
xa) Tov—TO ye On : quod ut evitarent, opinor, Florentini e conjectura 
sic dederunt xa} tour’ 72y. Sed et hoc exemplo constat eos MSS. 
Codicum opem non adbibuisse. Altius quippe mendum subest. 
Quale enim illud, 6 Zevs Oqrov wéveras? Nonne jejununi quid et 
ayadooeiroy pre se fert? Scribe igitur locum integrum ex Aldine: 
Edit. vestigiis “O Zeds Oymou méveras xaurds' rd ye On aveptas oe Oi- 
daéw.] E Kust. ed. ‘ 

583. Olim voluit E7 piv yap éraodres mas adtds mommy: postea 
scripsit “ vel potius Ei wév érAotres mas dv nosy adros tov Orda 
eyo.” etin Addend. Epist. Prior, ita. ‘ Schol. ad Acharn. 201, 
Mévavdoos Teaywdoiss “Hy &yav Atoviore.” [et comprobavit Tyrwh.] 

[Hune versum recte mendi manifestum tenes: quem sic olim 
emendaveram Ei yao éxAodres mais dv roid adres Tov’ OAdmmn’ aydve. 
Nimirum non solum dicitur d&ywy "OAuaminds vel "OdAuymiaxds, sed 
etiam ayav OAdvumie per appositionem, ut Grammatici loquuntur. 
Hine in Reimes. Inscript. p. 365. legas Nixjoas dyavas ’OAdpumia, 
T15bia, &c. Et Menander apud Schol. ad Acharn. 201. Teayo~ 
dois Hy &yav Atovdorx. Genus autem hoc loquendi, cum esset mi- 
nus vulgare, ansam videtur dedisse hbrariis hunc locum interpo- 
Jandi.] E Kust. ed. 

589. Angors avaddv: Parodia pro Asigios. Vid. Eustath. IA. A. 
[p. 125.==04. | 

594. Luciattum citat in Dialog. Mort. p. 263. et Cataplo, p. 
427. : 

596. Seirvov xara inva xpomewrey. Ald. roocdyay. lege roorakey 
vel piv’ anomeumeiv. [et aronzuney habet Suidas in‘Exaryy. et MSS. 
duo teste Br. at Tyrwhittus zgocayew xara pyyve.] 

[moorcyew edit. Aldina. Sed rd xgoccyev metro repugnat. Cu- 
jus proinde loco rescribo xeocagew. Certe tempus futurum hic 
longe aptius. Narrat enim Hecate sibi coenam quot mensibus al- 
laturos fore divites, ni pauperes eam raperent, priysquam pone- 
retur: proinde coena ad Hecaten non devenit; quare mgooafey 
dixit non zgocéye1v, quia nunquam coena potitur. Florentina edi- 
tio habet xatd pijva mpomeumev, quod metro quidem congruit, sed 
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non sensu. Scribendum enim potius esset xara piv’ aroniurev.| E 
Kust. ed. 

627. pspsoruanwevor. Ald. weworrriaAnuévos, lege pemuorirnevos. 

[Editio Ald. in textu penoirtiAnuevos, of pro v posito, ut fierl so- 
let. Atin Notis recte pepvortiAnuévos, a puoridy. Ita scribunt 
Hesychius, Suidas, Pollux Etymologus, &c. Que hic in Scholiis 
habentur de picrday, ard rod weiov sunt omnia Tovyp0d xdupmatos, ne- 
que habentur in edit. Ald.] E Kust. ed. 

640. davos. Ald. déyyos, recte. cf. Equit: 1316. déyyos 7Adjvass 
et Oraculum de Glycone Pseud-Asclepio apud Lucian. nm Pseudo- 
Mant. T.1t. p. 247. Eiut Davuav reiroy aiua Aids bcos aviodmmoics. 
Versus non sunt Anapestici. 

[Pro ¢évoc, quod in edit. Florent. primum comparuit, ex edit. 
Aldina et Codd. tuis MSS. reponendum est ¢éyyos. Nam 16 
gavos ubi legitur? Praterea versus ipse requirit ¢éyyos, cujus 
pedes sic metiendi. 

Méya Bootois—s giyryos ’AcxA—yri0v. 
lisdem numeris constat etiam versus precedens 
"AvaBoa—comas tov ev—raide xai.] E Kust. ed. 

653. ta Texyuara, i.e. res sive pudenda, sic Lysistr. 23. ti 73 
Tpaynau—peya—xai rayd. Lucianus Eunucho, T. 11. p. 359. xat 
cvOpileras TA TOAAR xa Cid sergds Ever TO modyux vel TA mpeypare 
molestias. 

660. mpoddjuare. Schol. pro var. lect. Guajuware. Vide Pac. 
1040. et ibi Schol. 

674. Hic et alibi semper scripsit ypediov et similia, metro ju- 
bente. ie 

86. lege réuuara: sed vide Av. 894. [ubi exstat oréupare.] 

693. Vid. Achar. 254. 

701. In Schol. Amphiarai fragmentum sic emendat AAA’ @ bd= 
yarep bAckauny cos mocumerys vel creka rad= ool mocuperns. Vulgo érska 
col 70. 

707. cuvexarubauny: lege évexarubauny [et sic Dawes. p. 209.] 

717. Vide Vheocrit. Idyli. xi. 2: 

718. In Schol. Lege Tivos 02 y 4 moarods [Vulgo rijvos P airy] 

[Fragmentum Eupolidis ex HcdAecs citatum ad senarium reducere 
licet hoc modo, Tivos 82 yy’ 4 moAAOS Eyoura cxopmious.| KH Kust. ed. 

746. ors: leg. 6rij [Fortasse herebat Bentl. de + producto ante 
Ba. vid. ad Nub. 58. ille quidem metus manis est: at certe Comi- 
cum est ériq: et sepe depravatum : vid. ad 949. | 

773. Steph. Byz. in’ Adjvass habet xAziwyy moray. 

779. GAN atta mavra mar: lege ad re. 

[atre2 hic otiosum est: lego proinde aan ab tra—narw &c. No- 
tum 4) mada et rad ad.] E Kust. ed. 

785. evOermvimevor Exartos: lege évdeixvipevos [et sic Porson. ad 
Pheen. 1263. ex codd. et Suid. V. Bady.] vel evdernvdmevol 9 Exac- 
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tos: vid. Ran. 1423. AuBopévw—ixcregos. [plura dat Elmsleius 
Edinburgh Rev. N. 34. p. 492. ] 

800. lege 6 8 Eévosxos otroci. Sed recte Ms. Arund. os be%ivi- 
xos: vel scribe OyAos 08 Fevixds: vid. Eq. vers. ult. et Ach. 504. 
[in hanc conjectaram fortasse involasset Dawesius, et risisset me= 
tricum Bentieium cum dactylo suo in 4ta sede. Vide Porsonum 
versus Hermannum ad Med. 675.] 

[ Placet quodex MS. profers we BeEiuinos: tamen scabrities quedam 
aures adhuc offendit o wg aviorad adc agra omsvos. Ego sic tentaveram 
Eb mavu Azyerst 6 83 Hevosnos obrock: ut Bévosnos sit viri nomen: vel 
sic, quod for (asse Omnium verissimum est. Ed wavy Azyeic. dxAog 98 
Eévixos otroos : &c. Peregrini sc. spectatores, urbanitatis Attice ig- 
nari, serio rem agi credentes surrexerant ad rapiendas caricas. Ni- 
mirum plerisque festis Atheniensium frequentes aderant exteri, et 
precipue Dionysus vernis ad ludos spectandos : quod tum aliunde 
constat tum etiam ex Scholiaste ad Achar. 503, 4. ubi Comicus 
ingquit odm} Anvaip 7 eyo Kore Eévor megELo LY : quo etiam facit 
illud Comici in Eq. vers.ult. “Iv wow adrov, ots cAwBad’, of - Gevos. | 
E Kust. ed» 

806. Versus spurius. | 

[h ersus ddiavoyros, inquit Scholiastes, aut refer ad superiora illa 
xxi Taira pondev ekeveryxove’ oixodev.. Florentim hic pessime verba 
luxarunt. Nam voiuit, opinor, Scholiastes hoc loco versiculum 
illum sine sensu esse, commodius autem collocari posse post acttis- 
hujus, vers. dum. Meo quidem: judicio ejiciendus est potius’: 
nam in utrovis loco importunsm parenthesin facit et currentem sen- 
tentiam sufflaminat.| E Kust. ed. 

8 16. ‘O & inves ymiv eGamivys ehepavrivos. Imo legendum tr0g 
vel elmog eX Polluce x. 155. pucryoa. “Agiorodams 08 év Dowiooass 
MEX PNT CEE TH bvouers, év 03 Actrw elrwv (leg. elroy ex MSS. Voss.) 
THY pudey pers xaArsi, xal Karal ipa og OE & eon Elxoy ¢ daidiaryy TE aN 
eiddTa paxpov creobas. ws xak Tov avdlurny ovre etdcs puny ac.” 

[Correxi jam ohm ad Callimach. Fragm. 233. 68 imos fi, &e. 
cujus sententiz me necdum peenitet. Nam ut taceam ea que ibi 
jam dicta sunt, hic tantum addam perire omnino usum 10d imyod si 
sit éAsgavrives, cum ebur ferre ignem nequeat, sed cum teterrimo 
nidore comburatur. At ixos eburneus, res est ridicule quidem ele- 
gantie, ad usum tamen non inepte. Quare ut hec lectio urbani- 
tatem Atticam sapit, ita illa altera est -yeAwros goprixod.] E Kust. 
ed. Quibus adjungi possunt ex Addend. Epist. Prior. * Adde 
invds primam corripere ut Vesp. 139. Av. 436. Pac, 535. Sed in 
Vesp. 833. producitur misi legeris égagréoas.” [Ex hoe loco nec-: 





1 This important passage from Pollux, where see the Commentaters, has 
been overlooked by Mr. E.H. Barker in his Dissert. on troy, 1 in Classical 
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“non observationibus ad Nub. 867. patet Bentleio suboluisse cano- 
na Dawesianum, de quo plene disceptatur in Misc. Crit.] 

861. Befrcsog. Olim voluit Bentl. defaaxpos. Postea nil mu- 
tat. [Recte. Cf. Vesp. 40.] 

871. dpdy ovdevos: Scal. odd &. (Tyrwhitt. Ma A? oddity oby pro 
oupevouy. | 

874. lege raryéws inv: vulgo inv rayéws. 

ibid. {locus ille Scholiastee 00 dixaing todvome, &c. qui prosam ora~ 
tionem simulat, sex constat senariis, et ex Atheneo, 111. p. 74. hue 
traductus est: quem editio Aldi non agnoscit. Verba autem sunt 
Alexidis in Dramate Hoty ut Atheneus dicto loco testatur.] E 
Kust. ed. 

887. moAdy Tair’ tori: lege rad’ [de ratire et rade permutatis 
vid. Porson. ad Phoen. 1597.] | ' 

906. lege réyvyy tiv tuades. 

917. lege odxouy xedioryow ; [e Schol.] 

936. ojo: war addic. Clytemnestra in Euripidis Electra. 

947. lege rovroy rov ioyugdyv bed. Cf. Ran. 737. rodross trois: et 
vid. Acharn. 591. [ubi icyugss secundam producit.] 

[Vocabulum icyvgss mediam syllabam producit: ergo quarto 
pede non potest consistere. Lege igitur ordine inverso rotroy, réy 
ionvedy Oedv.] E Kust. ed. 

949. ors: lege ériy. [Vid. ad 746.] 

963. Xo. lege Xp. | 

{Hoc non loquitur Xo. 1. e. Chorus ; sed Xo. 1. e. Chremylus, et 
sic corrigendum. Xogod non indicat Chorum hic loqui, sed Chori 
cantica 1bi olim fuisse, nunc deficere.] E Kust. ed. 1a 

1000. Etymol. in’ Aas habet” Auyta roocamémen ev recte. 

1012. lege Nyrrépioy dv nab Garriov: sic vATTas xal Garras in Pac. 
1004. | 

[Netarion appellabat aut Batium suum. Nempe si credimus 
Symmacho, Grammatico passim a Scholiaste laudato, ‘Nitarus qui- 
dam et Batus erant mollitie mfames. Ergo dx} Nitapov, Niraouoy, 
ano Barov, Bariov, Atqui, ut condonemus ei cincedos suos, quos 
nemo alius memorat, quique a Symmacho ficti videntur, ne nihil 
dicendo ignorantiam suam fateretur, qui, sodes, fieri potest, ut no- 
minum virilium dimioutiva tribuantur mulieri? Zwxgeridiy est di- 
miovtivum Socratis, at nullius alterius ; sic Nirégsoy solius Nitari 
fuerit ; Bariov solius Bati. Sed cum hec interpretatio plane sit 
absurda, aliam imit : xal rads minode 03 OnAsias, Baurdaous Aeyov. Que 
primo corrigenda erunt, deinde expendenda. ‘Suidas habet pixpas 
xah Onasias: unde sic lego xal robs usxoods nab Onrtas BarcAous zreyov. 
Viros pumilos et effeminatos Batalos vocabunt. Vide Béraados 
apud Hesych. Harpocrat. Suid. Etymolog. Plutarch. in Vit. De- 
mosth. [T. 1. p. 847. E.| cui ob mollitiem cognomen Batalus ad- 
hesit. Certa est hec emendatio: et fortassis insuper legendum 
est Tos adanovs pro. mixgovs: etsiet hoc tolerari potest. Jam 
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vero quid Baraaos facit ad Bariov ? quibus fidiculis extorquebant, ut 
ex Batalo Bation diminutivum prodeat? A Barados certe Bata- 
Avy fuerit non Batiov. ‘Tamen et alter Scholiastes significare ait 
Bararov, thy SOgav, mag’ 0 xa Bearioy. Batalum scil. esse sedem, 
podicem a qua voce Béarioy venire. Et quidem Baradsy notare 
wowxroy testantur Plutarch. Etymol. Harpocrat. sed inde Bariov de- 
ducere ineptum est. Ergo alius, sed mhilo sapientior, viragiov et 
Baroy ait esse plantarum nomina, et interpretatur bmexogifero viTa- 
giov xa} Bé&riov: quasi dixerit ws avy je elev florum loco me ha- 
uit. Bellorum mehercle florum! cum $érog non rosam, non 
lilium,.sed sentem, spinam significet: vir&gioy autem de flore vel 
planta dici sit inauditum et falsum. At tandem, opinor, ad rem 
ipsam devemmus. Nam 6aros, ait alter, est pisciculi genus, unde 
mollis et luxuriosus, qualis iste est pisciculus, Bariov, dici potest. 
Baros quidem piscis est, hoc vere: sed satius fuerit pisce mutiorem 
esse, quam tam lepidum dzoxdpiow. nobis obtrudere. Restat ad- 
huc Didymus qui vitégiov exponit vedrrioy ojovel xopeéosov, sed cum 
nemo omnium Grammaticorum hoc memoret, cras ei credemus, 
hodie mhil; utpote qui hoc confingere potius voluerit, quam igno- 
rantiam suam candide fateri. Quid ergo? Ipsa certe tot inter- 
pretationum varietas satis per se ostendit quantam ad adaciay et 
aunyaviev redacti fuermt miselli Scholiaste. Nobis autem, si 
locum a multis jam seculis in mendo cubantem et ab ipsis Grecis 
magistris frustra tentatum, certa conjectura restituere poterimus, 
et extra omnem dubitationis aleam ponere; ecquid erit. pretii, 
mpoogiacorare Kustere? Gratiam, sat scio, a te magnam inibimus 
et ab omnibus ¢iAzpioctogpaveos, qui tua opera id olim possunt res- 
ciscere. Faciamus igitur periculum: et primo ilud percommode 
accidit, quod apud Suidam ista nomina cum duplice rev efferuntur, 
vitraoiov et Bartiov: cui scripture adstipulatur Scholiastes ille ad 
locum qui Baraaoy ait rHy eeav, map’ O xa ro Bariov? 7d.08 cuverTaA- 
ptvws avy woos, aveyrov. Hoc est, stultum est carrepte verbum 
illud pronunciare. Scripsit ergo iste syllaba per gemimam con- 
sonantem producta Batradcs et Bartiov: ut profecto apud Etymo- 
logum hodie habetur Barrados et Barraditev. Jam igitur sie lo- 
cum refingo minima mutatione Nyrragioy dv xab darrioy tmexopiero. 
Non dubitaveram consueta quedam Umoxogio mara amatoria sub 
mendosis illis delitescere ; et’ promde tentanti quiddam ejus gene- 
ris ex iis extundere statim successit. A vycoe Attice virre dimi- 
nutiva exstant vyttiov et vyttapiov: a dacoa, dartra, est Parriov. 
Onomasticum Latino-Grecum Labbei. Palumbes, garra: . Pa- 
lumbula, ¢2rri0v. » Porro inter blanditias amantium anaticulas pa- 
lumbulas sive - quod idem est columbulas (vam palumbes est genus 
columbe) vel primum locum: ‘obtinere ex notissimo Plauti loco 
costat Asinar. 111. 3. Dic igitur me anaticulam columbulam 
catellum Hirundinem monedulam putillum passerillum. . Sic cor- 
rigenda sunt ista, nam in editis mendose habentur contra legem 
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metri. Sed et illa ibidem sic scribe: Dic igefur me passerculum, 
gallinam, coturnicem, Agnellum, hedillum me tuum dic esse vel, 
vitellum.| E Kust. ed. [Huic conjecture obstaut canones Dawesi- 
ani, bis neglecti. | 

1045. Olim emendavit BI. s8gios : collatis Nub. 1071. et Vesp. 
1273. post ml mutavit. [Verum in ils genuinam formam -gos repo- 
suerunt Brunck et Elmsleius in Edinburgh Rev. N. 37. p. 86. in 
utroque Bentleius lonicam reposuit -10¢.] 

1068. Etymol. in ’Haepomeuris habet xara tay titdinv: leg. nat 
‘ray [et sic edidit Kust.] Vid. Acharn. 1198. Pac. 863. vel xara 
titdiwy: vid. Ran. 415. At in Addendis Epist. Prior. ita “ Ke} 
tay titSiwy magis placet: vide locum et Thesm. 150. et 698. sed 
vide Lys. 83.” [ubi delet Bentl. ray. ] ‘ 

[Versus gratia lege xal tay titdiwy : aut quod verius est xara 
titGiwy, sine articulo.| FE Kust. ed. 

1089. Odxoiiy redyormos : Suidas inserit 6: mox [apud eundem 
exstat] magudel ry magoiwiay *Ag’ 6 tovyntos tatira mavr iaceras: 
sed editio princeps habet tpdyoiros ex hoc loco in v.‘O ted-yoros. 

1129. jv : an jg: ut mox in v. 1131. [et sic Hemsterh. e Cod. 
Dorvill. et sententia Casauboni. | 

[“Hv quoque habetur apud Athen. ix. p. 368. e Pluto Secundo 
videtur nihilominus legendum 75 yo xaryodiov: quod "Arrintoregoy 
est. Sic mox Srreyyvwv re eoudiv dy eyw xarnobiov.] E Kust. ed. 

1130. Inter Schol. post xarapszouerw addit Bentl. éx xedrcdoparos 
e Suid. v. ’Aoxwriafev. [ubi quidem legitur amd xersdoparos: de 
qua locutione vide Porson. Advers. p. 47.] 

- [Locus Eubuli, qui in Scholiis legitur sic restituendus est. Kai 
mpos ye Tobro1s doniv eis pmeooy yaar Karadevres ciokrrcobs xal xay- 
xatere “Enh trois xarappiovow.| E Kust. ed. 

1171. Siaxovinds elvat mor Soxijs: at Osaxovinds est secunda longa, 
vid. Av. 74. et 839. An dstxropos? Sed in Addend. Epist. Prior. 
*€ forte dianovoc” [et sic Hemsterh. et Schmid. ad Matth. 4, 11.] 

1195. Bis inter Schol. legit Diavaasoy et Sirvariov. 


{To be continued in the next No.] 





REMARKS ON 
POTTER'S ARCHAOLOGIA GRACA. 





‘Ditene’ are: tome passages in Potter’s Archxologia Greca, ‘to 
which I would willingly call the attention of your readers, as being 
executed im a careless, diffuse, and uninteresting manner; in- 
somuch that | am struck with astonishment, when I consider how 
Jong the Archbishop’s work has retained its place in our schools 
and colleges, For to say nothing of his tedious style, with which 
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you are pestered in every page, the facts which he has collected 
might and ought to have been compressed into one:small volume, 
Add to this that ‘our AuTuHorR” has never once attempted to 
distinguish the manners of one age from those of another; and 
that he seems to have thought that the authority of every ancient 
writer was pretty nearly of the same value. Does he meet with a 
custom in some obscure scholiast—he recommends it to the notice 
of his reader with the same gravity as if it were founded on the 
mention of Thucydides ; and Plutarch, whose testimony has been 
so frequently and so justly invalidated by the penetrating mind, and 
the acute investigation of Mitford, is always preferred to any other 
author whatsoever. Besides the many pots which he has treated 
ill, there are many others, and those of importance, on which hé 
has not given us the slightest information. Since his time, classical 
literature has advanced with such rapid steps to its present acmé; 
that the gleanings of knowledge on the subject of Archeologia, 
not already communicated to the world, are meagre and scanty in- 
deed. All that is left to the modern scholar is, to place in a new 
and better light the observations of his predecessors. ‘To any per- 
son, therefore, who would strike out from Potter’s work all the un- 
interesting detail which he is ever and anon introducing; and who, 
im lieu of that unshapen and chaotic mass, would substitute the 
investigations of modern times, to such a person the literary world 
would owe great obligation. ‘To perform such a task, which we 
must all allow to be rather of the Herculean order, is neither with: 
in the power nor inclination of the writer of this article. It is one 
thing to hint, and another to execute. 
Should, Mr. Editor, the following remarks seem worthy of your 
attention, they are at your service, as also some others which are at 
present sleeping in the writer’s portfolio. ‘They are intended ex- 
pressly for the use of the young scholar, and do not lay any claim 
to originality. industrious compilation, from both the ancient and 
modern sources of information, is ail the merit of which the au- 
thor can boast. He thmks, however, that some advantage might 
accrue to the republic of letters, if other scholars would add their 
mite to his remarks, which may serve as the first number of “ M1s- 
CELLANEA QUEZDAM GRAMMATICA ET ARCHAOLOGICA.” 


St. John’s Coll. Camb. CARN HOE 





I. On the Use and Usages of the Greek Article. 


The article is not a necessary part of speech in the infancy of a lan- 
guage, as we do not find it in Homer, or in the most ancient dialect of 
the Greek, the Latin it is used in the Jonic diaiect, indiscriminately 
as an article or a relative pronoun, The appropriation of it, therefore, 
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as an article, as in Attic writers, is purely a refinement of later times. 

(t.) The article is applied to both nouns proper and appellative, as 
4 Saxgdras and o ev$ewxes, though both must be the name of substances 
of one kind or another: for the use of the article is to single out and 
distinguish substances from each other. Thus (A) 6 Saxgdens, if it 
has occurred before, signifies the before-mentioned Socrates ; but if it 
has not, the celebrated Socrates. ‘Vhus o rowmrgs sc. Homer 3 6 pyre, . 
sc. Demosthenes. But in case the name had not been mentioned be~« 
fore, and was not of some famous person, the article would be impro- 
per; they would in such a case say Lacinans +4 HOAOUELEVOS, Or Lacixans: 
vis evopece. Now incase (A) obres and éxeives would be wrong ; for the 
first of these words points out with pectliar emphasis—the latter, 
though it does mark reference, does it in contradistinction to the pro- 
noun just now cited, oyros. 

(2.) The article is to be applied, when a person is more distinguish- 
ed by his country, profession, aut tale aliquid istius modi, than by his 
name. In that case, the article is added to the adjective denoting the 
guality, and not to the name, as ’Aworrwddgos o Kugnrvatoc, &c. &c. For 
there is a great difference between 6 [roacucting yupevecrscipyns erieenbny 
and IroAseaios o epveever ice rns ex eee bin. 

(3.) The article distinguishes the unity of the species from the mul- 
titude of individuals under it, and the. species itself from any unde- 
termined individuals of it. Thus o dvbewaes tors Coov, “ The species 
of man isan animal.”? This use is found most frequently in Aristotle 
andthe Greek metaphysicians. Aristotle himself shows that it is not 
the same thing to say tiv ydovny sivas &yaar, “ Pleasure is a good thing,” 
as to say “ chy ydoviy civ To cryebor,” Pleasure is goodness itself; yet we 
have in the Alcestis of Euripides, v. 805, 6 Bios aAnbws od Bios." 

(4.) The article distinguishes between subject and predicate. Thus 
IN 605 v6 Aoyos, We know from the article, that o Adyos is the subject, 
and sis the predicate, 

(5.) The article refers to an object also, without particular emphasis, 
and connects together the subjects of discourse, by referring them to 
one another. | 3 

Such are the uses of the article ; it is, therefore, in its usages thus 
placed :— 

1, With substantives. 

2. With adjectives, both before and after their substantives. 

'3. With pronouns aso wvris, o deine, &c. &c. as in Demosthenes 
6 Oeivee Tod deivos Tov Delve sionyyeiAcy. 

4, With the infinitive of verbs, to which it gives a substantive 
meaning. Aah 

5. With participles, as a ex; 6 Bovropeévos. 

6. With indeclinable particles, as o xayotor, Sc. wy, 0 weiv Advyos. 
| He On the advantage of the Greek above the Latin 

mee Gea er Language. | 
* [ste From want of an article, the Latin /anguage cannot distinguish 





* Bios ddnOas é Bios, is the reading of the Flor. MS. See Valck. Pheeniss. 


y, 1168. It is adopted by Gaisford in the Oxf. Edition of Alcestis. Epi. 
NO. XXI. Cl. Jl. VOL, XI. 
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between subject and predicate. Thus in Juvenal’s Eighth Satire, v. 
20:  Nobilitas sola est atque unica virtus,” we have nothing but the 
context to inform us, whether the English is * Nobility is the only trne 
virtue,’ or “ Virtue is the only true nobility.””. You may assert that 
the sense here makes the passage to be self-evident. Allow the argu- 
ment to be good; yet what.is the case in these lines of Horace’s Art 
of Poetry? v. 47, “ Dixeris egregie notum si callida verbum Reddide- 
rit junctura Novum.”” Concerning this passage, which the Greeks would 
have made clear by using the article, Grammatici certant et adhuc 
sub judice lis est. From this defect, the Latin language is not fitted 
for a philosophical language. Lucretius almost confesses this in the 
First Book of his De Natura Rerum, v. 137—142; and Seneca in his 
57th Epistle. ‘. 

2. It cannot refer to an object without particular emphasis: the 
words “hic” and “ zle’” are both emphatic. Cf. Virg. Ain. VI. 791 ; 
‘¢ Flic vir, hic est, tibi quem promitti sepius audis.” 

3. The Latin language cannot connect together the subjects of the 
discourse, by referring them to one another by the article, but leaves 
the reader to guess whether they be the same or no. re 

4. The Greek language has in the gerundive use of the article and 
infinitive mood a power which the Latin language has not; for:the 
Greeks can insert the pronoun or agent. ‘Thus “é& 7a A yed@ew ;”’ the 
Latins can only say inter scribendum, which may refer to B’s being in 
the act of writing, as much as to A. | SNAP 

5. The Latin language wants an active past participle ; and hence 
the ambiguity of the ablative absolute. ‘Thus “ Brutus, interfecto Cz- 
sare, in Greciam profectus est,’ we are here left in doubt whether 
Brutus or somebody else killed Cesar. ! . 

6, The Latin Language wants also a present passive participle ; for 
tumropesvos Must either be translated “ verberatus” or dum verberat,’” 
both-of which are incorrect. Virgil in Georg. I. 206, “ Ventosa per 
zquora vecti’” means sogevopeevot, “in the act of being conveyed across 
the seas ;”” and when he says, Ain. VIII. 261, «* Angit inherens Eli- 
sos oculos,”? if he had had a present participle passive, such as the 
Greeks have, he would have said « Elidomenos oculos,’’ “ eyes in the 
act of being thrust out.” | 

7. The Latin language wants a future passive participle; for how 
could you translate by one word, ru@biospeves ? ¥ 

8. In the following use of the participle, the Greeks have the ad- 
vantage over. the Latins. In “ dseus aye,” the direction is clear, sc. 
“bind him first, and do it personally, then bring him ;”” butin  vinc- 
tum agas,”’ you are left in doubt on this point, whether you are your~ 
self to bind him, or to do it by means of some agent, - “ 


III. On Absolute Cases, and how many ihe Greeks admit. 


By an absolute case we. understand the participle or verbal noun 
with its substantive, which seems independent in discourseyithough it is 
governed by a preposition understood. | 

Thus, because the Greeks have prepositions of three different go- 
vérnments, they have therefore three absolute cases, to which some 
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‘writers, and in my opinion justly, add a fourth, the nominative abso- 
lute of the following nature. Hipp. 22. rd morrd 4 Tetras wgoxipac’, 
OU wovey WOAAD kee des. CEd. Tyr. 59 2) 0 yee 10” ort Nowsite wolveis, xoi 
yorowrres, Ws bya, Odx trrw dea orris &% irs vorsi, Where the instances ad- 
duced by Elmsley and Monk respectively are deserving of attention, 
Huntingford asserts that such expressions are purely elliptical; “2nd 
that either by inserting: some part of the verb ciz/, or by resolving a 
participle into its verb, with oz, ore, or orev; or by supplying a word 
from the context, with which the nominative may be put in apposi- 
tion, such apparent nominatives absolute may be explained, and an 
account be givenof them. Seep. 95, of his Introduction to the writs 
ing of Greek. 

The most:usual of the other three cases, generally called absolute, 
is the genitive, where éxi may be considered as understood, as in Soph. 
Elect. v. 698, Keéivos yee arrag nuteas, 08 immindy “Hy, nrlov rérrevtoc, 
@nvuTovs cya, sionabe, Where yarsov seAdovros 18 for éx” HAsov x. Ts A. 

‘ Next is the dative, where ty may be considered as understood, as 
Tlegsaves Te eveceuT® Daivours warty Peovecy : sometimes it appears resolv- 
able into & 7# ey; as in Longinus’ Treatise on the Sublime, Sect. 
XXIV (from Herodot. Erato XXI.) Deuvinw dsdaZuves 

The accusative absolute is governed of xaré or were understood, and 
occurs most frequently in Attic writers; it is met sometimes with par- 
ticiples of the masculine or feminine gender, as in Polyenus—“ Kara- 
oROTOUS Tetts Kaeyndovious cvAAuQrivres 3°’ but more generally with neu- 
ter participles, as dev, ia», xeecixer. This remark, however, only ap- 
plies when as is not expressed ; when ws precedes the accusative abso- 
ute, the participle may be used in any gender indiscriminately. Some 
writers govern the accusatives neuter absolute 0%», &c. (whose geni- 
tives, used absolutely, seldom if ever occur) by those useful particles 
ws and ders. In some cases this may be true, but they cannot precede 
the participle before verbs of motion. Méessieurs de Port Royal, in 
dogcy raeu, would, besides the preposition, understand the article and 
infinitive mood of the same verb; e. g. dofdv ratcx, when written 
fully, is for werd 73 dofdy doxeiv extra. Show me in any author sucha 
syntax—et eris mihi magnis Apollo. 

. Mr. Elmsley, in his Addenda to notes on the Heraclide, v. 693, 
draws a very just distinction between the genitive and accusative ab- 
solute. He asserts that the genitive expresses the fact itself, the accu- 
sative some person’s opinion regarding it. A‘schines in Timarchum, 
p- 48, ed. Reisk—’ Amro caPeocwvus eaTev neZure @, VoLtoerns, Ws omov wAticrn 
ewnorula tort, TavTnY werota Thy wor cixycoperyy, Where the words as 
oixncopemy SIQNILY ws eixnctcbas doxwy, where he produces other instances 
of a similar nature. | 

I shall now mention some incongruity of government in the abso- 
lute cases. af 4 

1st. In the same sentence, and where the same persons are the agents, 
a change sometimes takes place from the nominative to the genitive 
absolute, as in Lysias, p. 812, edit. Reisk., dove ove tri, av ovtos xAtm= 
Tourw, oeyilicbt, GAN’ ov avtol AuwPdvers, swderv ioe, domee iets Te TovTwY 
wrrboDogodytic, AAA’ Ov TOUT AY Ta TusTion KALTUVTAY, , 
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Qnd. Since the particles #; and deme take either a nominative abso» 
lute of the subject to the verb, or an accusative absolute of any other 
person, we must not be surprised, if we sometimes meet doth in the 
same sentence. As this government has not, as far as I know, been 
noticed by any other writer, I may be allowed to produce a couple of 
instunces. The first is from the Hippol. 995—6: Igdra 0 dzeBopeae 
Reyer" OSey te? Sariartes wewrov, ws OiaPbcoar, Kon avrsackovra, which may be 
Englished thus—* And I will first begin to answer to the charge with 
which thou first assailedst me, as if thou wouldst destroy me, and as if 
FT should not answer again.” ‘The other is from Demosthenes’ Ora- 
tion in defence of Ctesiphon, Sect. a. ad med. : "Enesra cv, voiatra 
Woiay, Niytis, 2 Oz weortines TH Iymerina, arate didgIdvTE wMOLIWKwE KUTe CUY/- 
yerDny, it” ovrs eysoveet, oo meorgusy ix THs cuyy Pains, xopesc apeevos® Q Aoyw Tove 
OneeorsKous, GAA’ ov Tois medtyeeccw xl Tols moriTeuMars yryywcnopecvous ; Angl. 
« Do you, then, acting this part, tell us what properties ought to be- 
long to a patriot, as if vou had ordered a statue by description, and 
then received it not having the properties which it ought to have had 
by description ; or as 7f patriots were determined by words, and not by 
their actions and political measures ?”? 


IV. Have the Greeks an Ablative Case ? 


Sanctius, Scioppius, Frischlinus, and Messieurs de Port-royal assert 

that they have ; and the reasons of their opinion may be safely reduced 
to three. They all agree with Sanctius in calling it ‘‘ casus prepo- 
sitionis.”? | : 
_ 1. Priscian, in his 5th Book, tells us, that the Latins borrowed their 
ablatives ex vetustissimis Grecorum Grammaticis, who gave the name 
of ablative to these words, ovgavoder, getter, and the like ; which, as they 
say, had evidently the force of an ablative, being sometimes joined 
with prepositions, as in Homer é& éucbev. 7 

2. Quinctilian, Lib. I. Sect. 5: * Querat [sc. grammaticus] sitne 
apud Grecos vis quedam sexiz casus, et apud nos quoque septimi. 
Nam cum dico “ hastd percuss@’ non utor ablativi natura, nec si idem 
Grecé dicam, dativi cw dogs”? Where it is past dispute that he admits 
of a case different from the dative in this expression, whether we call 
it a sixth or a seventh. 

3. If there was no ablative case in the Greek language, Cicero was 
guilty of a solecism, when he joins a Latin adjective in the ablative 
case with a Greek dative, as «* Nunquam in majore amogie fui;” and 
this argument is still stronger, when applied to instances where neither 
the Greek nor the Latin admit of a dative case, as Cicero, in a letter 
to his brother Quintus, ‘ éaedutne/w nihil alsius,’”’ “nothing ean, be 
cooler than the anti-chamber of the Bath.” | 

The usage of the Latin ablative is however supplied in Greek, some- 
times by the genitive, sometimes by the dative, but by neither alone. 
The question, therefore, is not how the Greek wants it, but how the. 
Latin has it. ogy 
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V. On the pryroges of the Athenians. 


This is one of the points on which Potter is very defective ; the fol- 
Jowing account will be found more circumstantial. ‘The pirogss were 
originally ten in number, elected by lots, to plead public causes in the 
senate-house, and were entitled to a fee out of the public exchequer, 
called 73 cuvnyiesxov, and amounting to a drachm. No man was origi- 
nally admitted to this office till he was forty years of age; but this rule 
was abrogated so early as the sixth year of the Peloponnesian war, if 
‘not before. For in the Acharnensians of Aristophanes, which was 
acted in that year (cf. Ach. v. 264 et 889), we find this complaint at 
Vv. 679, made of the Athenians—vyégovras avo pcs ee Borrowers és yerDers ‘Yn 
vicevionay tare xoorerysraotas fyrdewv. In process of time these orators 
were elevated above the Archons, and armed with a virtual control 
over the legislative department of the state, as we learn from the se- 
cond Olynthiac oration of Demosthenes, Sect. 8: 2 peév wedrey 0 dqpe0s 
Oermorns Tay worsrevopeivay YY nei KUgtOs adTds amdTHY TOY cryabay * Ybv de Tou- 
VOLT LOV, x 0g 608 pedv Tay ceryacbary of oreTEvozeivol, (SC. PUTOgss) Heeb Dice TOUT MY aRAVTE 
aedrretat. "They were frequently promoted to some regular official rank, 
as presidents over the exchequer, and ambassadors to foreign powers. 
Their characters always labored, and generally with justice, under the 
most shameful imputations: Aristophanes, in his Plutus, v. 30, ranks 
them with sacrilegious robbers, false informers, and public malefactors, 
_ There was generally a league between the crgarnyot and fyrogss, that 
the measures, concerted by both, should be executed by the one, and 
defended by the other. ‘In the First Olynthiac, Demosthenes says, 
“Parag wysuay ixarigay, nai creattnyos vrd rovra, xael of Bontncopecvos of Teter 
xocot, ‘The venal orator, and the plundering general, joined as natu- 
rally together as the lion and the jackall: hence their wealth was fre- 
quently enormous. Demosthenes, himself a j7#e, thus violently at- 
tacks them, Olyn. II.: ‘dy of sev i awrayav mroveios yeysverivs of 0 & 
ao0eay, EvTipeos? etos O: Tas idias alxlas THY Oueoriey oixodopentedreay cepeveregoes 
Gol xartecnevericvor* ora Of Te Tis Wortws tAaTTH vyiryove, TorOUTH TH TOUTAY 
uugares. Aristophanes also attacks them in the Plutus, v. 568 :— 
Suirpee Tovey ey Tels WoAsciy Tous fatoeus, QS O7OTHY recy "OQee TEVGTES righ Tay 
Oieeoy wok THY WoAW cick Oinceses® Lleuthoauvres 0° dwd THY Zona, Tapeypne, 
geoinos oft BVGVT Ose H. T. Ae 


VI. On the Council of the Amphictyons. 


The account and history, which I here offer to the public, is extract- 
ed from two dissertations of M. de Valois upon the Amphictyons, in 
Memoires de Académie, tom. III. -p. 191—228; tom. V. p. 
405—415; tom. VII. p. 201—239; tom. IX. p. 97—113; and tom. 
XII. p. 177—204; and from a Dissertation prefixed to Leland’s life 
of Philip, and from Mitford’s History of Greece. 

The Amphictyonic council was that civil and religious bond of 
union in the Hellenic body, which for some ages rendered it invincible. 
Its first institution may safely be placed in remote antiquity. Ata 


‘ / 
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very early period, Thessaly was governed by princes more informed 
than those of the Southern Greeks. Deucalion was ranked among its 
most powerful sovereigns ; on his death, he divided his dominions be- 
tween his two sons, giving the country North of Thermopyle to Hel- 
len; andthe regions on the South of that mountainous ridge to Am- 
phictyon, From Hellen originated the title of the Grecian commu- 
nity, ‘EAavs : from Amphictyon, the council of which we are now 
treating. , | 
In very early times, under the title of Amphictyons, an assembly 
of deputies of countries North and South of Mount Cita, had met at 
a temple of Ceres, at the mouth of the river Asopus, near the straits 
of Thermopyle.* Strabo, asserts, that Acrisius, king of Argos, 
formed the regulations of this assembly: yet he, according to the com» 
monly-received chronology, did not exist till one hundred and fifty 
years after Amphictyon. Sir Isaac Newton, indeed, deems them co- 
temporary ; and if we admit his supposition, the idea of a league of 
the most powerful princes of the North with those of the South of 
Greece does not appear improbable: nor is it easy otherwise to \ac- 
count for the interference of a king of Argos in an assembly of states 
at Thermopylz, even though we see from the Iliad, that the kings of 
Argos had obtained an authority in the utmost bounds of Thessaly. 
The view of the founders of the Amphictyonic council appears to 
have been this—to bring all disputes between Amphictyonic states to 
one tribunal, and totally to stop bloodshed among them, or to punish 
it as private war and rebellion. ‘T’o this end it was never equal, ow- 
ing to various revolutions, and the jealous claim of every Grecian city 
to absolute independence. From Homer we receive no intelligence of 
its existence: possibly, and even probably, it may have been the po- 
licy of the Pelopid princes to repress its power, which had been fa- 
vored by the Perseid line whom they expelled; and so in Homer’s 
time it may have been insignificant and obscure, and limited only to 
the plains of Thessaly. The Dorians, however, who under the Hera- 
clids expelled the Pelopide from the Peloponnese, carried with them 
into their new settlements the claim of being an Amphictyonic people; 
but owing to the different parties into which they afterwards divided, 
the principal influence still remained in Thessaly. ; 
The constitution of this famous assembly, obscure in its origin, 
through extreme antiquity, is not accurately known to us, even in those 
ages from which we might expect accurate information. We find, 
however, that every state sent orzginally one representative, who bore 
the title of Pylagore. Tach member had an equal vote on every oc- 
casion in which the authority of the Council was exerted, and no Am- 
phictyon derived any legal privilege, or authority, from the rank or 
estimation which his constituents held among the Grecian states, but 





Cf. Sophocel. Trachin. 683:—"2 vavracye nat mereeice Qeguec Aovred, nae 
meiryons Obras wetgevasercovtes, OF te wlooey MnAloa meee Nipevecy, Eyl? *Ea- 
Adyay eryoge Tvadrides xcrgovras, x. T. A, : 
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all were properly peers. The form of the Amphictyonic oath has been 
preserved to us by Aischines, in his oration aegi wegumeirBelxs, and 
runs thus, “I swear, that I will never subvert any Amphictyonic city : 
I will-never'stop the courses of their water, either in war or peace. If 
any such outrages be attempted, I will oppose them by force of arms, 
and destroy those cities which are guilty of such attempt. If any de- 
vastations be committed in the territory of the God, if any shall be 
privy to such offence, or entertain any design against the temple, I 
will use my hands, my feet, my whole force, to bring the offending 
party tocondign punishment. If any shall violate any part of this 
engagement, whether city, private person, or nation, may such vio- 
lators be obnoxious to the vengeance of Apollo, Diana; Latona, and 
Minerva' the Provident: may their land produce no fruit, their wives 
no children of the same nature with their parents, but offspring un- 
natural and monstrous; may defeat betide them in war, in judicial 
controversies, and all civil transactions, and may they, their families, 
and their race, be utterly destroyed: may they never sacrifice with 
success to Apollo, Diana, Latona, and Minerva the Provident, and 
may those deities never receive a sacrifice at their hands.””* Of the sub- 
sequent changes in its constitution, I shall offer more anon. } 

The great concourse of occasional visitors to Delphi occasioned de- 
mands which its rugged territory could not supply.. Hence Crissa 
and Cyrrha, small sea-ports on the verge of a rich and neighbouring 
plain, greatly florished. War, however, having ar sen from a spirit 
of rivalry between them, Crissa utterly destroyed Cyrrha, but used 
its victory with such a want of moderation that it became, from the 
exorbitance of its exactions, an object of dislike to the Greeks, and of 





AXnvas Moovofas. I. must here beg leave to state that I deem this 

reading faulty, and instead of it would read, with the slightest change ima- 
ginable ASnvas Hoovasas, a change which I find to have been already 
suggested by the admirable Stanley, in Eumen. 21. Hadas xpovaia & év 
Adyots rpeoPeverar, where he gives the following note: “ Delphis Proneam 
fuisse Palladem, quod ante templum Apollinis ipsa esset collocata, et huic 
patet et ex hoc Callimachi versu a Scholiaste allato, Xf) Tladdas, Acdged - 
viv OF ipvovro cpovainy. Et erat zdes ei sacra, ut Pausanias in Phocicis 
c. 8. O rérapros vads ‘AOnvas éore Wpovoias, lege Upovaias. Ejnsdem 
cognominis Minerva et ad Thebas. Pausanias in Boouticis, c. 10- ilpéra prev 
5) AlOov card riyv elooddy ere AOnvi cat “Eppijs évopagopévoe Wporvdor, 
Sed videndus omhino de hac re Meursius in Lectionibus Atticis ad p. 87.” 
In Stanley’s manuscript notes, which were first edited in Butler’s Zschylus, 
he adds the following confirmation of what he had above stated, “ Etymo- 
logici M, auctor, {loovata "ASnva ay dAparos ovopa* HT Ot Ouce TO 700 TOU 
vaov éy Aeddois éordvat, Testis est et Herodotus VIII. $7. ubi (por rijs 
Tipovains *A@nvains, plus semel memorat. Item Hesyc. povatas “A@nvas 
répevos év Aedogois, ubi frustra sunt, qui legere contendunt Hpovoias.” 
- 2 The similarity of this curse with nis which Cidipus makes in the (kd. 
Rex of Sophocles, must occur immediately to the recollection of the clas- 
sical scholar, and especially the lines towards the conclusion of that awful 
imprecation, v. 269. Kai raira rois pi) dpa evyopar Seovs pyjr’ aporor 
adbrois yiv aveévae teva, Mijr’ ody yuvarkdy ratSas, ddAa TO Térpo TO viv 
prepetata: Kare rots’ ey Sion. 
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general complaint to the Amphictyonic Council, rHew holding their 
assemblies at Thermopyle only. ‘he Amphictyons, therefore, took 
up arms, and, under the conduct of the ‘Thessalian Eurylochus, de- 
stroyed Crissa. Eurylochus then committed the superintendance of 
the temple at Delphi to the Amphictyons, whence their vernal session 
was afterwards held at Delphi. Cyrrha was then rebuilt, again became 
a florishing town, and again a subject of complaint:and as the Am- 
phictyons threatened them with vengeance, they attacked the temple 
of Delphiitself. Of the numerous states then interested in the tem- 
ple and its treasury, none was more powerful, none was more respected, 
than Athens, at that time under the influence of Sclon. In conse- 
quence, therefore, of the interference of Athens, he was elected general 
of the army of the God, which, under his command, proved successful. 
Solon was then appointed to legislate for this body. I have before 
stated, that originally every Amphictyonic city sent ONLY ONE‘ repre- 
sentative, with the title of Pylagore, charged with the civil interest of 
his republic; Solon added.another representative for each city, under 
the title of Hieromnemon,* having priority of rank, and commissioned 
to take care of the religious concerns of the community : so that from 
a political body the Amphictyons were now reduced to an assembly 
appointed for the care of religion. ~ | 
When the Lacedzmonians had established their ascendancy ‘in 
Greece, (which was about the time of Solon) they found the matters, 
over which the Amphictyonic body presided, highly interesting to 
themselves, but the council, owing to the preponderance of Thes- 
salian votes, not within their influence. They therefore avoided such 
disturbance as was likely to bring the society into notice. They took, 
however, the Delphians under their peculiar protection, declaring them 
a sacred people, dedicated to the God, and therefore independent: of 
the Council of Phocis. Thus the treasury and temple were brought 
under the power of Sparta, and the authority of the Amphictyons in 
a large degree. superseded. Hence, from that time to the period. of 
Demosthenes, it was so little known that /Eschines was obliged to ex- 
plain its constitution to his countrymen. He informed them, that the 
right of representation was in twelve nations, of whom he mentions 
eleven, Thessalians, Boeotians, Dorians, Ionians, Perrhebians, Mag- 
netes, Locrians, A®tolians, Pthiots, Malians, and Phocians, and that the 
votes. of all these were equal. 
. [he circumstances which then brought it into notice areas follow: 
The interest of the Thebans, after the battle of Mantinea, had greatly 
declined: wishing to increase it by the conquest of Phocis, and by 





* From the following passage of Aristophanes, it seems probable that 
Athens. sent more than one Pylagore. In a fragment of the Oeopodopid- 
Govoa Acvrepar, XIII. ed, Bruack. we have this—aya6a peyéhary more 
“Hee pépovras dacl rovs Wouraydpuas cai rov ‘Tepopvijpova. . 

> The Hieromnemon was chosen by lot as we learn from Nubes, 624.— 
VY Xa \ wf LEAN Vi e oa 2 9 ~ ay Seo 
avy wy haywy Yaréporos Lijres tepouvnpovety, kare? ip’ hua Tay Yewv 
- As . , , ° . . . 
Tov cré¢ avoy ag¢npé8n, which lines disclose also an important fact. 
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the occupation of Delphi and its treasury, which were in the territory 
of Phocis, they made a complaint to the Amphictyons that the Pho- 
cians had tilled the execrated (éyierov) land. This was in the year 
B. C. 355. A decree was in consequence passed that, as the Cirrhean 
land had been devoted, the Phocians must immediately cease to use it, 
and pay a fine to the community, asa partial expiation of their of- 
fence: ‘Treatment like this was not to be endured ; on their resisting 
the decree, a crusade (if I may use the expression) was proclaimed 
against them: in consequence of which, at the suggestion of Philo- 
melus, they seized on Delphi, and erased the decrees against Phocis 
and Lacedemon. B. C. 355. Philomelus then fortified Delphi, 
ravaged Locris, and obtained a response from the Pythoness, 
favorable to his designs, -B. C. 354. He defeated also the Ozo- 
lian Locrians, who in consequence applied to Thebes for assistance: 
he then increased the number of his mercenaries, whom he again car- 
ried into Locris, where he twice defeated the Thebans and Thessalians, 
but in his retreat received a mortal wound. On his death Onomarchus 
was elected general autocrator. This hero (B. C. 353.) having drawn 
Athens, Lacedemon and Lycophron ‘T'agus of Phere, into alliance 
with himself, takes Thronium and Amphissa, plunders Doris, and 
seizes on Orchomenus, makes himself master of the treasury at Delphi, 
defeats Philip in two battles, and reduces Thessaly, which is however 
lost in the autumn of the same year at Pagase, where Onomarchus is 


defeated and slain by Philip. Phayllus, a third of this trio of bro- 
thers, succeeds to the command, but dies of a consumption, B. C. 352. 
Phalezcus, son of Onomarchus, succeeds; his countrymen give him 
Mnaseas to direct his inexperience, who soon after loses his life in ac- 
tion. Phalecus, B.C. 351, invades Beeotia, but shortly after, owing to 
the intrigues of Charesthe Athenian, is deposed, and a triumvirate 
elected, during which an inquiry is made into the dilapidation of the 
Delphian treasury. The triumviral army is defeated at Hyampolis; 
the result of this battle is, that Phalecusis restored to command, B. C. 
$48, and in 347 defeats the Thebans in several battles. Owing to these 
‘successive defeats, in B. C. 346, the Thebans send an embassy to Phi- 
lip desiring his assistance, who therefore marches to the straits of 
Thermopyle to adjust the affair. On his appearance Phalecus mi- 
grates, the other Phocians surrender, and the Amphictyonic law is 
carried into execution. Three of the Phocian towns are dismantled 
of fortifications, and the rest destroyed : their double vote in the coun- 
cil is also declared to be forfeited, and is given to Philip ard his pos- 
terity. From the time of Philip’s admission into this body, its com- 
plete decline, and also that of Greece, may be dated; its subsequent 
' changes were unimportant and uninteresting. It is true that the Pho- 
cians recovered the seat which they had lost, by their defence of Del- 
phi against the Gauls under Brennus; yet their re-admission gave no 
supply of health to this decaying establishment. The details of its 
history from this period to that of Augustus are little known. He, on 
building Nicopolis in honor of his victory at Actium, ordered that this 
new city should be admitted, and should enjoy the vote of the Mag- 
netes, Malians, /Enians, and Pthiots, who, together with Thessaly, 
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were joined into one Amphictyonic state. . In the time of', Pausanias 
there were thirty of these confederated cities, of which Athens, Del- 
phi, and Nicopolis, were the only ones which sent deputies, regularly. 
The decree of Constantine, which suppressed idolatrous worship, en- 
tirely destroyed this once renowned assembly. bas 
I had almost forgot to state that one of the Hieromnemons presided 
in the Council, that his name, together with his title, Qwhich was that 
of high priest of Apollo) was prefixed to every decree, and that each 
state enjoyed this honor in rotation. at 
There are also two other terms, cusédgiov "AuOimrvovey and éxxrnoie 
*ApPiervevoy, Which we frequently meet in Alschines xara KraoiPdveos, 
that have not yet been explained. . The difference between the two ap- 
pears to be this, that covidgsov "AuPixrvcvwy means a regular assembly of 
those deputies only, who had arightto vote at the stated times; and that 
txxancle AuPixrvdvoy signifies an assembly when not only the ordinary 
deputies met, but when the Sewgot attended, Some suppose these 
Tareas to have been called 72 xstvey cay "AuQinrvdvay. ' 
Individuals, with the exception of Ephialtes, were never called be- 
fore this tribunal, but cities were frequently, of which I shall only 
give thetwo following notorious instances, lest this article, already long, 
should be swollen to too extensive a bulk; 1st. When the Greeks. of- 
fered a golden tripod to Apollo for their successes against the Persians, 
and Pausanias had placed on it this inscription, 
"EAAHay deynyas, txel TTOMTOY WASTE Miodwy 
Tlavoavices, DolBw pevie’ cevednne T008. 
On the complaint of the Platzans, the Council fined the Lacedezmo- 
mians in the sum of one thousand talents, Qnd. In the contest be- 
tween the Athenians and Delians concerning the patronage of the 
temple of Apollo, they settled the dispute. This event took place in 
the 108th Olympiad, when the Delians brought a charge of injustice 
against the Athenians. Hyperides, by the interposition of the Areopa- 
gus, was chosen, instead of /Eschines, ctydsxos onthe occasion. 


—< 





REMARKS 


“On an Error in the Periplus.” 





To THE EDITOR OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


In reading Dr. Vincent’s paper “ On an Error in the Periplus,” 
I perceive the Dean, from not bemg a conchologist, has fallen 
into an error, p. 324, 1. 29, calling ives of Procopius “ pearl 
oysters.” ‘The shell-fish of the Ancients so called in Greek, and 
pinna by Latin authors, is the perna pectinata, or rather piningens 
of Linnzus ; a species which spins a fine silky glossy lock of fibres, 
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for the purpose of affixing itself to the rock. This is the substance 
of which garments have been made formerly, and m modern times. 
They are very plentiful in the Mediterranean, and have been found 
im Devonshire. ‘The genus pinna otcurs in Lister, and all concho- 
logists, in Colonel Montagu’s Testucea Britannica, and in Dr. 
‘Maton, &c. in the Livu. Transactions. The reading of épioy 
veipas is excellent; but I would prefer to Dr. Vincent’s amend- 
ment, in the latter part of the sentence, p. 325, the following 
mag axtyy tis “Hasioddpou, td Asyduevov amivyixdv (sc. eghov, supr.) 
If the word apadacyéuevoy is retained, it involves the contradiction 
that the épfov was spun before it was collected. 

It may be proper to observe, that the Xivdoves Maoyagirides of 
antiquity might have obtained that name, not only. from their 
shining* texture, but, being the product of the silky fibres of the 
pinna, they might likewise be appropriately studded with pearls. 
if Dr. V. or any other of your readers should be desirous of seeing 
this silky byssus, as it has been called by some, they may be gra- 
tified by a visit to the British Museum.’ I have in my possession 
a fine lock of it. 


Bath, March 7, 1815. ° J. STACKHOUSE. 





AN ANSWER 


TO 
_. A LATE BOOK 
Written against the Learned and Reverend 
Dr. Bentley, relating to some Manu- 
script Notes on Callimachus. 
TOGETHER WITH. . 
AN EXAMINATION OF MR. BENNET’S 
APPENDIX TO THE SAID BOOK. 


LONDON: 1699. 





No. IV.—See No. XX. p. 209. 





To the Author of the Remarks upon Dr. Bentley's Fragments 
of Callimachus. 


Remark ill. 


Uron proof 8, 9, (to return at last to our Vindicator himself) you are 
pleased, Sir, thu, to express yourself. [p. 35.] His two quotations out 
of Servius upon Virgil are transcribed from Mr. Stanley, verbatim. 








1 Mapyeptridec, splendentes, instar Margaritarum. 
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Upon which, I cannot but remark to you, that your stile is somewhat 
too positive ‘and emphatic. Are transcribed from Mr. Stanley: nay, 
verbatim transcribed from Mr. Stanley ! [Mr. B. p. 209.]1 remember I 
have some where or other met \:ith an hard, and indeed (when rightly 
placed) just censure past upon such writers, with whom positively to 
aver, and assume the thing in question, is to prove it. [Id. p. 67.] 
You must give me leave, Sir, upon this occasion, to ask you, I will not 
say an insulting question or two, though I know wno has been asked 
a great many such; but that would be an abe thing in such 
an one as I am, to ask you an insulting question: a modest question 
or two, I hope I may without offence put to you. Did you see Dr. 
Bentley transcribe these two quotations out of Servius upon Virgil 
from Mr. Stanley? Had you a peep-hole into the Dr.’s study? Or 
did you hang your head over his shoulder when he transeribed these 
two quotations? May he not have transcribed them out of Servius 
upon Virgil himself? Or are the Dr.’s shelves, or is the King’s library 
unprovided of a Servius upon Virgil? Let me tell you, Sir, to be thus 
positive upon uncertainties, is, even in the most trifling and indifferent 
matters, foolish and ridiculous; but in such cases, where my neigh- 
bour’s g90d name is concerned, ‘highly criminal. And yet this, with 
little variation, is the stile of your whole indictment: this, and that, 
and t’other number or quotation, is transcribed from, or taken from, 
or (with a transcribed, or taken.subintellect) from Mr. Stanley ; which 
the Dr. makes his oz ; [p. 46, 64.] which the Dr. claims for ‘his own ; 
which Dr. Bentley, without naming his Benefactor, has confidently 
made his own. Yes, confidently, Sir. But there I shall meet you 
again by and by. And ‘then will it be seen who is the confident 
man. 

I had also designed to have made something of remark upon your 
proof 4. The quotation out of Clemens Alexandrinus, n. 2. you posi- 
tively aver is in Mr. Stanley’s Collection. But that quotation out of 
Clemens I verily believe is not in Mr. Stanley. ‘That quotation begins 
with these words, Eiidopiwy yap 6 roenris, &c. Now I desire the reader to 
collate the MS. Is the word ibE2in Mr. Stanley? If sot: then are 
you taken positively averring not only an uncertainty, but an untrath, 
For if that quotation be not there the same, as it is in Dr. Bentley, ’tig 
(as to our present argument) the same thing as if it were not there atall. 
If the Dr. both produces it from a new authority, neither in Mr. Stan- 
ley, nor referred to by him; and witha Lection materially different 
both from Mr. Stanley’s MS. and from all the printed copies of Clemens 
Alex.; the consequences from thence are plain; ergo. 1. The Dr. did 
not transcribe it from Mr. Stanley; and ergo, you are a false accuser. 
2. The Dr. did not fetch it from the Index ; since he gives it differently 
from all the printed copies to which alone the Index could have re- 
ferred him. 3.'Though this passage had escaped both Mr. Stanley 
and all the other Collectors, yet the Dr. would have had it, since he 
produces it from an authority which none, as far as I can find, ever so 
much as thought of besides himself. And therefore this quotation also 
out of Clemens Alexandr. n. 2. must be added to those two others 
from the same Author, n. $7, 133. Sup. p. 60. and what is said upon 
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them be repeated upon this ; which the Dr. would have had, though 
he had never had the sight of a printed Clemens Alex. vid. Dr. Bent- 
ley’s Collection, p. 345. Thus have you again alleged against the Dr. 
as an undeniable proof of his plagiarism from Mr. Stanley, an instance, 
which undeniably proves the contrary, and verifies what I have before 
observed upon the writings against Dr. Bentley, that the more is al- 
leged eeainst him, the more (to any man that will be at the paius of 
examining into the matter, and is capable of doing it) is proved for 
him. I have read, Sir, your page $5. but that is so far from helping 
you out, that it doth but sink you the deeper in the mire, and afford 
still fresh demonstration against you: as perhaps, if [ can find paper- 
room for it (for I have almost exceeded my bounds already) I may par- 
ticularly shew you ina place by itself. 

I shall detain the reader.no longer upon this Decad the first, nor 
trouble ‘him with any more of these tedious remarks. I may now leave 
it to himself, to imagine what work might have been made with the 
Vindicator’s undeniables, should I have examined every particular as 
specially as | have done these few. And there.are abundance more 
of the same kind. I shall now just cast up the accounts, and see how 
the case stands between the Dr. and Mr. Stanley upon this Decad the 
first, and then dispatch the remainder of my work with all the expe- 
dition imaginable. 


The Accounts of Decad the First: 


Witkin the compass of Decad the First, there are in all, quotations 
16. Of whichin Mr. Stanley 7. For that quotation just now vamed 
from Clemens Alexand. n. 2. and those two from Didymus upon 
Homer, n. 5, 6. for the reasons before given, I shall make bold to 
bring over to the Dr.’s side. Of these 7. in Mr. Stanley, every one 
(but that from Suidas,) n. 1. Indexed: sc. 5..of them in the Books 
from whence they are taken; and the other, viz. Martial’s Epigram in 
Parrhasius, by Gruter to his Fax Artium, ut supra. | 

In Dr. Bentley, quotations 9. not one es them, that I know of, so 
indexed. Corrections 5. (his right accenting the word” Axria I ac- 
count for one) not in Mr. Stanley. [In Mr. St. and Suid. ’Axria.] So 
that though the Dr.’s some additions rise up but very thin here in 
comparison of what they do in the following part of his collection, yet 
they are even here two to one for what is in Mr. Stanley ; to which the _ 
consideration of indexed and not indexed added will give a farther 
advantage. Nota speciatim,n. 4. Stephanus Byzantinus, not indexed ; 
“in Dr. Bentley: not in Mr. Stanley, vid. supr. p. 54. 55. : 


The Second Decad of Proofs. 


V. A quotation out of the Bepologican, n, 12.—Pr.'11. 
W.. A Lexicographer, Exc.1. Index, Exe. 2. in Spanheim, Exe, 5. 
V. Out of Stephan. Byzant. n. 13. Pr. 12. 
W. Just as before, Exc. 1, 2, 5. 
. V. Another of the same, n. 14.—Pr. 13. 
W. Index. 
V. Out of the Etymologicon, n, 17.—Pr. 14. 
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» Wy As Proofs 11, 12.» Exe. 1, 2, -5. 
~V. Out of Stephanus Byzantinus, n. 18.—Pr. 15. 
. W. Gruter’s Index, Exc. 2. vid. & sup. p. 54, 55. 
_V. Out of the Etymologicon, n. 19.—Pr. 16. 
W. Indexed and in Vulcanius, Exec. 1, 2, 3. 
V. A quotation from Didymus upon Homer, n. 20.—Pr. 17. 
W. N. B. No proof. Not in Mr. semaibh vide supr. Dec. 1. 
Rem. 1. p. 26, &c. 
V. Out of the Scholiast upon Sophocles, n. 21.—Pr. 18.. 
W. A Scholiast, Exc. 1.in Spanheim, Exc. 5. vide & supr. p. 35. 
- V. Out of Priscian, or Hepheestion, n. 27.—Pr. 19. « 
- W.- Index, Exc. 2. Spanheim, Exc. 5. 
V. Out of the Etymologicon, n. 28.—Pr. 20. 
~ W. As proofs, 11, 12, 14, Exe. 1, 2, 5. 


The Accounts of Decad the Second. 


In Dr. Bentley, quotations 23 : in Mr. Stanley 10. or (perhaps) 1t. 
In the Dr. corrections and explications 14, not in Mr. Stanley ; though 
indeed several of these corrections being but the same emendation re- 
peated (sc. Airy into Airéwy) 1 am ‘content to discount half the 
number. 

N. B. Stephanus Byzantinus, n. 13, 14. indexed ; in Mr. Stanley. 
N. 15, 16, 23, 24, not indexed; in Dr. Bentley: not in Mr. Stanley. 


The Third Decad of Proofs. 


. Stephanus Byzantinus, n. 29. —Pr. 21. 

. Index. 

. Stephanus Byzantinus, n. 32.—Pr. 22. 

Index. 

. Hephestion, n. 36.—Pr. 23. 

. Index. Exc. 2. Spanheim, Exc. 5. 

. Athenzus, n. 37.—-Pr. 24. 

Index, in Vulcanius, Dacier, and Spanheim, Exc. 2, 3, 5 
Another of the same, n. 38 _-Pr, if 

. Answer the same, Exc. 2, 3, 5. 

Etymologicon, n. 40.— Pr. 26. 

. Index, Spanheim, as proofs 11, &c. Exc. 1, 2, 5. 
. Petronius Arbiter, ibid.—Pr. 27. 

. Dacier, inter Testithonia Veterum, Exe. 3. 
Suidas, n. 41.—Pr. 28. 

. Sul das. 

. Suidas, n. 42.—Pr. 29. 

. Suidas. 

. Suidas, n. 43.—Pr. 30, 

. Suidas. 
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The Accounts of Decad the Third. 


Quotations in Dr. Bentley between 30 and 40. in Mr. Stanley 10. 
Emendations and explications (direct and incidental) in Dr, Bentley. 
about a dozen, of which, I presume, in Mr: Stanley none. 
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N. B. Stephanus Byzantinus, n. 29, 32, indexed, in Mr. Stanley. 
N. 30, 31, 33. not indexed ;.in Dr, Bentley : not in Mr. Stanley. 


The Fourth Decad of Proofs. 


V. Suidas, n. 44.—Pr. 31. 

W. Suidas. 
_ V. Suidas, n. 46.—Pr. 32. 
_W. Suidas. 
—¥. A quotation out of Suidas, with a reference to the Scholiast 
upon Apollonius, n. 49.—Pr. 33. 

W. Of Suidas enough already. As for the reference to the Scho- 
liast upon Apollonius Rhodius, vid. supr. p. 35. 

V. A Fragment out of Athenzus, (I suppose) n. 50. (Q. is it out of 
Suidas too? vid. supr. p. 45. 53.)—Pr. 34. 

W. Index to Athenzus, Exc. 2. in Spanheim, Exc. 5. 

VY. Etymologicon, n. 51.—Pr. 35. 

W. Index, in Vulcanius, Exe. 1, 2, 3. 

V. Stephanus Byzantinus, n. 51. (repetitd.)—Pr. 36. 

W. Index. 

VY. A Fragment from Olympiodorus, n. 52.—Pr. 37. 

W. In Vulcanius, and Dacier, Exc. 3. 
* V. Etymologicon, n. 53.—Pr. 38. 

W. Index, Vulcanius, Exe. 1,2, 3. 

V. Stephanus Byzantinus, n. 54.—Pr. 39. 

W. Index. 

V. Stephanus Byzantinus, n. 55.—Pr. 40. 
. W. Index. 


The Accounts of Decad the Fourth. 


Quotations in Dr. Bentley between 30 and 40. in Mr. Stanley 10. 
(or perhaps one or two references more,) emendations in Dr. Bentley 
more thana dozen, of which there are three in Mr. Stanley, se. 
those twon. 49, 52. mentioned above, p. 22. marg. and a third of 
Bots cHos into Bovecvos, n. 46. which is also in Mr. Spanheim, p. 275. 
(vid. Exe. 5.) confirmed by Mr. Spanheim,with one quotation from the 
Scholiast upon Homer, by Dr. Bentley with two from the same Scho- 
liast, vide et Except. 7. In Dr. Bentley, exRucaHonR several, of which 
in Mr. Stanley, I presume, none. 

These four Decads have taken in more than half of our vindicator’s 
proofs. The remainder of them I promised to dispatch by whole- 
sale. 

V. Num. 57, 58, 59, 60, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 71,.72,.75, 77, 
79, $2, 84, 86, 87, 92, 93, 96,—from Mr. Stanley. . 

o Wey Noe 7u Stephanus Byz. Index, 58. Hesychius, the very store- 
house of the Dr.’s alphabetical learning.—Supr. p. 9. 

2. Vide et Mr. B. p. 197. and Dr. B’ s answer, Pref. p. 80. & Epist. 
ad fin. Malel. cum passim, thm maximé p. 33, 34. & seqq. "Tis in- 
dexed. n. 59. Suidas. 60. Nicandri Bebdlinstes; Exe. 1. vide et supr. 
p. 56. n. 65. Scholiast on Callimachus, Exc. 1. But who’d have 
thought it a The Dx. so busy: in collecting the Fragments of Calli- 
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machus, and making his observations upen him; and yet riot read the 
Scholiast on Callimachus? Prodigy! N.606.:Suidas, Vulcanius, Da- 
cier, Spankeim. 67. Etymologicon, indexed. 68. Suidas and printed 
in all the editions of Callimachus. 69. Athenwus; indexed, Vulea- 
nius, Dacier. 71. Suidas. 72. Athenzeus, Index, Spanheim. 75. Ste- 
phanus Byz. indexed, 77. Scholtast upon Pindar, indexed, Dacier. 
79. Zenobius, a known Paremiographer, and the Dr. is a great 
dealer in proverbs of all languages, especially Greek, Mr. B. p. 285. 
supr. Concess. 1. p. 7. n. $2. Steph. Byzant. indexed, Spanheim,. 84. 
Suidas. 86. Etymologicon, indexed, Vulcanius, Dacier, Spanheim, (all 
with the correction pd). 87. Clemens Alex. indexed, Spanheim, vid. 
et supr. p. 60. n. 92. Suidas. 93. Ammonius epi deg. a little alpha- 
betical piece of about an hour’s reading and culling, printed at the end 
of Scapula’s Lexicon, Exc. J. vide supr. p. 56. n. 96. Etymologicon, 
indexed, Vuicanius. 

The Dr.’s some additions in this part of his collection, sc. from n. 
57. p. 821. to n. 103. p. 355. are so numerous, and so very unpro- 
portioned to those few things in Mr. Stanley’s MS. that there’s no stat- 
ing accounts between them. And yet as I have (after our vindicator’s 
method) drawn up the numbers, n. 57, 58, 59, &c. they make an hand- 
some shew vgainst him. But as for that, let the reader see what hath — 
been said before, p. 35. and let the collator tarn ton. 66, and consult 
Mr. Stanley’s MS. p.35. There he will find a little serap of a Frag- 
ment from out of Suidas. But the putting this Fragment into its pro- 
per measures, the correcting the Etymelogicon, the reducing it to its 
proper place, the confirming it from Tzetzes, and from that place’ in 
Plutarch, from whence Tzetzes produces it; this is all the Dr.’s own. 
From all which it- appears that this Fragment would have been in Dr. 
Bentley, though it had scaped all the other collectors, ut supr. 
Then follows in the Dr. about a page and half of quotations, corree- 
tions, and explications, of which but one line, and that from the Ety- 
mologicon, indexed, in Mr. Stanley ; at least but that one line in this 
place. ForI am apt fo believe, that all the four verses of this Frag- 
ment, n. 67. as from Stobzeus, may bein Mr. Stanley, but nrisplaced, 
sc. among the epigrams. ‘Then three quotations in Mr. Stanley, sc. 
68. out of Suidas, printed with all the editions of Callimachus, 69. 
Atheneus, index’d, n. 71. a Fragment out of Suidas, corrected indeed 
by Mr. Stanley, but crudely, and in such a manner as sufficiently 
shews how hastily and ‘incuriously he drew up this imperfect draught. 
For these three quotations in Mr. Stanley, about as many pages in 
Dr. Bentley. N. 75. in Mr. Stanley, one quotation cut of Steph. By 
zautiuus, indexed, in Dr. Bentley two out of the same Lexicographer, 
not indexed. ‘Then in Dr. Bentley about 9 or 10 pages, small letter 
and close print; for which only a little marginal reference (by and by 

to be considered) in Mr. Stanley. From thence n. 76. p. 337. to nm. 
100. p. 345. He will find the Dr.’s some additions bearing much : the 
same proportion as before under the several Decads. After n. 96. p. 
344, to n. 103. p. 355. The Dr.’s some additions do so drown the 
some quotations in Mr. Stanley’s MS. that one must look very hard 
to get now and then a sight-of one of them, saving some of the large 
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capitals, that is, the titles of some of Callimachus his works from 
Suidas and Athenzus, in Mr. Stanley, and in Dr. Bentley, and in Vul- 
eanius, and in Dacier, and very few of them not in) every edition. of 
Callimachus, that hath yet come from the press; and yet, saith our 
Vindieator, transcribed from Mr. Stanley; yes; transcribed from Mr. 
Stanley, in whom had not the Doctor met them, in vain had they been 
in every printed Callimachus. 

‘Thus have I gone through all those proofs of our Vindicator, which 
lie in the direct liue,:and examined them one by one. I have consi- 
dered them all with great fairness, 1am sure, and, I fear, with more 
exactness than they will be thought to deserve. And now, without 
mincing the matter, I-dare boldly pronounce my self victor in this 
cause. No reader, lam sure, that understands any thing of the sube 
ject we are upon, can think any one of all these proofs against the Dr. 
undeniable. And as for him that understands nothing of it; let him 
hold his peace, and not run on (as has been of late the humour of the 
town) clamouring upon Dr. Bentley for he knows not what, Onl 
because Mr. B. hath the talent of telling a story very prettily, there- 
fore Dr. B. is a dunce, a clown, a pedant, and all the rest of Mr. B.’s 
Book. | 

, But one demonstrative argument you have against the Dr. not as yet 
so much as once touched upon by me: and. that is the method in 
which his collection is digested... The Dr.’s Fragments and quotations 
area great part of them printed i in the very self same order and me- 
thod in which they stand in Mr. Stanley’s MS. And though two men 
might light upon the-same quotations, ‘yet how should they hit upon it 
_ to set them down in the same order, without having.written the one 
after the other? ‘his indeed to a man. that knows nothing of the 
matter bears the appearance of an argument, and you seem to day a 
great stress upon it. | 

-I shall prove; say you, that Mr, ‘Stanley’ s locks were picked, and bid 
trunks rifled; [P.32.] and that (among other things) Dr. Bentley’s 
method, in. marshalling his Fragments, was taken from that very learned 
gentleman. And in the next page, But it’s remarkable, that to manage 
the affair dextrously, Dr. Bentley has "in some places (it may be be- 
lieved wilfully, and to conceal the fraud) inverted the order of the MS, 
And much to the same purpose, but somewhat more satirically, do 
you deliver yourself, p. 78. 

Now what is this method? what deep contrivance was there in it, 
that Dr. Bentley could not have reached it himself? This method is 
purely alphabetical ; that is, the several titles of the lost pieces of 
Callimachus.are set down in the order of the alphabet; as, A. wep) 
‘Aywrar. Be Bodyxos. 1. Vadareia, &e, and under these. titles are 
placed the several Fragments or quotations properly belonging to them. 
But there being many Fragments bearing no title, nor carrying in them 
any plain indication to what tracts of that author they belonged, these 
‘are thrown together promiscuously at theend of ihe other, under the 
common character of:Fragmenta incerti loci. ‘This is that method 
which our Vindicator. thakes so strong an argument aganst the Dr. thaa 
which a more obvious thought could not have entered into any man’s 
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head, than to put things which have no dependance one upon the other 
into ‘the order of the alphabet. In this alphabetical order, long be- 
fore Mr. Stanley drew up his imperfect draught, were collected and di- 
gested the Fragments of Aristophanes, JEschylus, Sophocles, Euri- 
pides, Theophrastus, Varro, Nigidius Figulus, Lucilius, and several 
others. So that the Dr. how natural soever it may be to him to trans- 
cress the rules of method, when he is solely under his own goverrt- 
ment, yet bad here precedents enough before him besides Mr. 
Stanley’ s MS. to have given him this Incky hint. And this I think 
may sutice for that mighty argument of your’s, the regular digestion of 
his Fragments. 

But it’s very remarkable, that to manage the affair dextrously, Dr. 
Sentley has in some places (it may be believed wilfully, and to conceal 
the fraud) inverted the order of the MS. But this, you say, will be 
remembered in due time and place. 

In the plain, unaffected stile, Sir, nothing in the world could have 
been 1nore nonsensically suggested. Dr.. “Bentley (to conceal the 
fraud) takes the directest course in the world (bad there been any 
fraud in the matter) to have discovered it. For could he have laid 
himself more open to a discovery, than by transcribing Mr. Stanley’s 
method ? and setting down his quotations in such order, that every one 
that was so minded, might, without being at more pains for it, than 
just to turn over the leaves one by one, trace him line by line? Dex- 
trous management! Besides, what need at that time had the Dr. of 
such precaution ? J presume, when that MS. was, in so friendly a 
yapner, put into his hands, he had little apprehension of its being 
likely ever to be given in as evidence against him. 

But he hath in some places inverted the order of the MS. 

Yes, Sir, in some places; and you have been pleased to mark them 
out: and such they are, as will at the same time sufficiently shew both 
what a precious Vindicator Mr. Stanley’s Manes have met with, and 
how hastily that very learned gentleman (as the wisest men may do) 
committed his first thoughts to his’ private papers. But the name of 
Mr Stanley is too well known to suffer any thing by such 3 ‘ vindica- 
tion. 

Your instances are these that follow. 

V. That citation out of Stobzus, Air. 4, which Mr. Staley hath 
given under the head ”"Ern. 

W. But Mr. Stanley would never have printed it so as yes have 
done it for him. That citation begins, 

Tnpaoxer & 6 yépwy Keivos e&agpdrepor. ; 

"En are Hexameters, this is Elegiac. The Dr.’s correction of érér 
into Airéwy is certain ; your leatied story of the two Trincavells, p: 
48. nothing to the purpose. 

To this class of the Dr.’s wilful variations from Mr. Stanley’ : MS. 
on purpose to conceal the fraud belongs also that omission of the Tit. 
"Apyots Oixopot, "Apxadia, omitted (say you) by the Dr. for what 
reason I know not. 


The case, I presume, exactly the same with that of Tit. PAatxos, 
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VY. BAPBAPIKA Nopupa, vind. p. 40. So Suidas gives the title 
agreeable to Mr. Stanley’s MS. (Mr. Stanley’s MS. you mean, agree- 
able to Suidas). .But Dr. Bentley having made the citation his own, 
p. 349. hath inverted the order of the words, for what reason himself 
best knows. 

W. I fansie I can give a shrewd guess at his reason, sc. because such 
quotations standing as titles, whether in indexes or elsewhere, must 

_stand with the leading word (which is generally the substantive) fore- 
most. Mausacus in his Dissert. Critic. in Harpocrat. cites this Title 
at least a dozen times, and always with the word Ndpeua standing first, 
So doth A. Schottus in his Adagia, p. 164. not. in loe. Callimachus 
in Nomimis Barbaricis, What fraud were these two critics interested 
to. conceal? ) . 

You have another of them, p. 43, 44. which happily afforded you 
the opportunity of bringing in that most prodigiously learned paren- 
thesis of near a page long. I pass it over; leaving Casaubon and Dr. 
Bentley to maintain their ground against yourself and Nataiis Comes. 

Dr. B.’s n. 192. is placed by Mr. Stanley under Tit. “EXeyeia, pro- 
bably, you say. But there’s no other guessing at a probability here, than 
that Hephzstion mentions it as an éAcyeioy, that is, as his design there 
plainly implies, Numero elegiaco. It may have belonged to his Epi- 
grams or any other piece of Callimachus, written in long and short 

_ werse, as well as to his Book of Elegies properly so called: and there- 
fore Dr. B. had reason to fling it amongst his Fragm. ine. loci. 

V. The quotation out of Steph. de Urbib. (vind. p. 52.) which Dr. 
Bentley hath omitted, but inserted in his notes on the entire Epi- 
grams. pits 

W. And to them it belonged, vid. Indicem in Stephan. v. Calli- 
machus. : 

V. Ibid. Dr. B. n. 103. The Fragment beginning cal pév *AXnr. 
of which Mr. Stanley saith, Cogitandum an non ad Atria hee perti- 
neant, an ad librum zep? ’Aywvwr. 

W. it being but a cogitandum an non, it is still an incertum, and 
therefore properly placed by the Dr. amongst the Fr, incerti loci. 

There is another of them also, p. 51. sc. Dr. B.’s n. 142. But upon 
that Fragment you having. bestowed some. observations of your own, 

at present I pass it by. 

Dr. B.’s n. 299. of which you say, p: 56. under this head (sc. of 
"IAMBOI & XwAéapBor) Mr. Stanley rauks Nun. 299. in Dr. Bentley’s 
collection, ad Choliambos isthec refero. Certain!y, Sir, you must have 
been mistaken in transcribing your MS. Mr. Stanley could never have 
held the pen in his hand in so dreaming a condition, as to have written 
what you:print upon him. Put on your critical spectacles, and look 
on your MS. again. s it not ad Iambos isthee refero? That Frag- 
ment is only, these three words, To & éyw céZas, which is manifestly the 
end of an Jambick. A Choliambick, sir, always ends in two long syl- 
lables.. And yet thus it stands-in your second edition. No body 
takes any care of you. AL dae 
. Ps 59.:you have these words, Why so plaina passage should be 
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transported (transposed another man would have said, but nigjapRers 
are elegant) let the reader judge. 

Innuendo, to conceal the fraud. This so plaina | passage, (a passage 
so plainly belongisg tothe Tit. rept dpyewy, you mean) is in Dr. B.n. 
321. AitytSos HU PLY IGE which Mr. Stanley with great judgment 
' (Sav you) that placed under the foresaid Tite de Avibus. In great 

haste would another. man have said, For Callimachus his book of 
birds was manifestly (as any one may collect from the quotations re- 
’ ferring to it produced by Dr. B. p. 349, 350.) written in prose, and 
this Fragment i is as manifestly the end of an Hexameter, as appears 
both from the feet and the epithet "Apgey. which is purely poetical. 
So that this passage plamly appearing not to belong to the Tit. zepi 
dpvewv; and it not appearing to what other piece it might belong, Dr. 
Bentley had good reason to throw it among the Fr. incerti loci. 

An instance or two more of this kind-perhaps I may have over- 
looked: but these already produced are, I think, sufficient to satisfy 
the reader, that the Dr. ‘might’ have some other reason for inverting 
Gif he did invert, or so much as took any notice of it) the order. of 
your MS. Nor need I say more to this mighty argument: the Dr.’s 
collection stands in the same order as Mr. Stanley’ s. Being both 

* drawn up alphabetically, it must be so, as far as that alphabetical me-— 
thod holds, and saving in some few places, where Mr. Stanley had not 
30 properly disposed his collections: and there we find the Dr. hath 
inverted the order of the MS. . 

I was speaking e’en now of a confident man, and promised you a 
meeting again upon that point. Though I am somewhat in haste, I 
am unwilling to balk your expectation. Let the reader look over 
once again this list of numbers, 

Num. 11, 19, 34, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 46, 51, 52, 53, 66, 67, 
68, (2; (1 80, 87, 92, 96. 

These numbers make up at least one third part of your direct num: 
ber-proofs against the Dr. now let the reader turn to p. 20. Exe. 3. 
Let him cast his eyes over the several Decads, and that list of num- 
bers at the end of them, and observe how often he will find there the 
name of Vulcanius and Dacier. All and every one of these numbers 
are to be met with in the one or the other of those printed collections: 
and this methinks is somewhat confidently done of the Vindicator to 
charge them all upon the Dr. as stole from Mr. Stanley, vid. supr. p. 
72. One or two of them, Sir, to explain my meaning by, I shall 
single out for you. | 

Upon Dr. B.’s_n. 86. you have this remark, [P. 56.] The third ouk 
of Plutarch with the correction zpo, n. 86.1. e. Both n. 86. and the cor- 
rection zp0, stole from Mr. Stanley. But, sir, this correction zp0, is 
no correction, nor is it taken from Mr. Stanley's MS. zpo it is printed 
in all the editions of Plutarch, apo it is printed in the Scholiast upon 
Theoeritus, =p0 it is in Vulcanius, [P. 266.] xpd in Dacier, mpd in 
Spanheim, zpo it is I believe in all the books you can show me, saving 
in the text of the Etymologicon (or in other books as. directly... trans- 
cribed from thence) where the Lection zpds is manifestly corrupt, 
making neither sense nor verse, and accordingly was, long before Mr. 
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Stanley’s time corrected by Sylburgius, not. inloc. And yet is this 
correction zpod charged by you upon the Dr. as stole from Mr. Stan- 
dey’s MS. And have I not reason to say of you, that you are either a 
man of very little reading, if you did not know this; or if you did 
‘know it, then I do not abuse you in giving you the character of a 
person of a very singular confidence. 

To conclude with that which forced me upon making this animad- 
version upon you. p. 46. Elegia‘de com. Berenices, XahiPwy ds 
améXoro yévos, in Mr. Stanley, which Dr. Bentley, say you, without 
owning his benefactor, hath confidently made his own. Have you 
never read any books, sir, but Mr. Stanley’s MS.?% Is not this to af- 
front your reader ? ‘To suppose him so careless, so credulous, so un- 
versed in books, as not to know how very common this quotation out 
of the Scholiast upon Apollonius, as applied to this very passage in 
Catullus, is grown ever since the time of Politian? "Tis printed in Vul- 
canius, [ Miscellan. c. 68.] and in Dacier’s Callimachus, in Muretus, in 
Scaliger, in the Catullus cum not. var. In usum Delphini. Is. Vossii. 
Nay, I very much question, whether there be a Catullus printed for 
above this hundred years, if with Notes upon him, in which this quo- 
tation is wanting; which Dr. Bentley, without naming his benefactor, 
has confidently made his own. 

But there is another quotation, sir, just after this in Dr. Bentley, 
which though. common enough in itself, yet as corrected and applied 
to another passage in this same elegy in Catullus, perhaps you will 
not find in any body else save in the Dr. sc. ojyv re kdony duoca ody re 
Biov, quod. sic latiné-vertit Catullus, v. 40.—Adjuro teque tuumque 
caput. And since he could out of his own observation refer this later 
Fragment of Callimachus to its proper place in Catullus, which none 
before him had done; ’tis very probable, he would have done the like 
with the former himself, had he not been prevented by other hands. 

- To this class of confidentism, I shall also reduce another little par- 
cel of the Dr.’s quotations, and with them conclude this tedious work 
of counting: figures. 

” The quotation out of Suidas. v. AcSvpau3. Dr. B. p. 339. out of 
Harpocration, v. “Juv, p. 352. Out of Atheneus, Tit. wavrodaz. 
ovyypapp. p. 351. Out of Clemens Alexandr. Tit. "ITAMBOI, & 
Koriaup. p. 337. | . 

All these quotations also I find you charging upon the Dr, as taken 
from Mr. Stanley. But, sir, every one of these quotations are to be 
met with in the Dr.’s Epist..ad fin. Malel. And that epistle was 
printed before -he ever saw your MS. I need not paraphrase any far- 
ther. upon this. vid. supr. p. 20. Exc. 4. You must give the Dr, 
leave, sir, to play the plagiary a little upon himself. 

Vide Mr. B. p. 192. confer cum: Dr. B.’s epist. ad fin. ad Malel. 
jin. 1. Memini. His Dissertation at the end of Mr. Wotton, lin. 1, 
Y remember. vide & seqq. M. T. Ciceronis Epistolas. ad Fam. lib. 7. 
ep. 28. Memini. & lib. 5. ep. 13. Quanquam. lib. 10. ep. 19. 
* Quanquam. & lib. 5.ep.16.  Etsi, ibid. ep. 18, 19. Etsi, & lib. 6. 
ep. 12. Gratulor tibi. ibid. ep. 15. Tibi gratulor. & lib. 7. ep. 19. 
vide. quanti, lib. 16, ep. 5. vide quanta. & fam. lib. 7 ep. 27. Miror. 
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ad Attic. lib. 13.ep.10. Minim? miror. ad Attic. lib. 13. ep: 35. G 
rem indignam! ibid. ep. 38..O inecredibilem vanitatem ! _ 

Asto the Dr.’s numerous coincidences with Mr. Stanley in his quo- 
tations of the Ancients, I think, | have given a tolerably fair account 
of them. But you have not yet done with him. There are still be- 
hind his notes and animadversions upon this poet, a great part of 
which, you assure us, are taken from that very learned gentleman. 
If you could make out this, you would do somewhat. But this great 
part you speak of, Lam inclined to believe the collator will find to be 
scarce one in fiity, and those very few, wherein they do concur to be 
either such with which the index here also supplied Mr. Stanley, or 
else so very obvious in themselves, that no man tolerably versed in 
these sorts of studies could have missed of them, vid. supr. Exe. 7. 
As. you have been merciful to the Dr. upon this poiat, and not over- 
loaded him with numbers, I will take them in order one by one, as 
you have given them. 

V. In the Dr.’s note on the hymn. in Jov. [P. 69.] (v. 3. p. 458.) the 
correction of [IjAcyéver into Tp\ayévwy, upon the authority of the 
Etymologicon, and Hesychius; from Mr. Stanley. 

W. Indexed in the Etymologicon, who sent him in course to the 
same word in Hesychius. Besides the quotations from these two 
Lexicographers, Dr. Bentley hath seven more. Qu. how many of them 
in the MS.? A correction of the text of Hesychius, sc. yépovres into 
yiyartes. Q. Is that also in Mr. Stanley? Qu. 

V. ‘The correction of éxuicoerae into éxysioyerar, upon the autho- 
rity of the Scholiast upon Callimachus, of Aldus’s edition, and of | 
the like examples from Callimachus himself ; all transcribed from Mr.. 
Stanley's excellent notes. iz 

W. This seems to be spoken somewhat too confidently. May not 
the Dr. have seen Aldus his edition of Callimachus? May he not have 
read over the Scholiast on Callimachus 2? May he not have transcribed 
those passages out of Callimachus from Callimachus himself? [Supr. 
p- 70.] The Dr. alledges Frobenius his edition also, gives an authority 
outof Homer, offers a second conjecture upon the text of Callimachus, 
with a grammatical reason for it. Is all this transcribed from Mr- 
Stanley? Yes, ail you say. Qu. 

V. His third Note of the. same Hymn is much of the complexion 
with that of Mr. Stanley, as are others that follow. - 

W. Those that follow make up near eight pages. Are they all in 
Mr. Stanley? or the greatest part of them ? or any of them? For in 
saying, they are much of the complexion with those of Mr. Stanley, 
you speak as much nothing as ’tis possible for 2 man to speak. 
they are the same, or they are not the same. If thesame; undoubt- 
edly we should have heard of if: if not the seme with Mr. Stanley, 
not transcribed from him. ‘lhat two men, well versed in the same 
sort of studies, writing upop the same subject, should not in some, 
nay in many instances, hit upon much tlie same things is next to im- 
possible; which makes me wonder, that even the first strokes of Mri 
Stanley’s pen should not, throughout the whole, have afforded you 
more instances of this kind against the Dr. vid. supr. Exc. 7. p. 21. 
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Buta very small variation in matters of this nature, be it but of a 

word, or syllable, or letter or two, gives a clear different complexion 

to the whole. After a leap of eight pages in comes Mr. Stanley 
again with 

'  Y. The correction of “Iéay into “Ida, not. in Hymn. Layacr, Pallad, 

Dr. B. p. 466. 

W. The sense absolutely required this correction; ’twas to a man 
never so little vers’d in these studies, an easie and obvious correction. 
The Dr. gives the grammatical reason for it, and confirms it by twe 
or three authorities for the like mode of expression; Q. Are they all 
in Mr. Stanley? 

V. Dr. B. not. ibid. in v. 130. A quotation out of the Etymolo- 
gicon magnum with another out of Lactantius. | 

W. Both which the Dr.’s own industry may have supplied him with, 
as wellas it did with the other quotations to the same purpose from 
Athenzus, Hesychius, Nicander, with the Epigram out of Gruter’s in- 
scriptions, an exquisite correction and explication of that Epigram, at- 
tempted but not with the like success by Scaliger. Q. Are all these 
things in Mr. Stanley? Mr. Spanheim’s notes upon the same passage 
are much of the same complexion. [P. 642.] Had he also the hint 
from your MS.? v. Exc. 5. supr. 

Toward the lower end of the third page following, we meet with 
Mr. Stanley again. 

V. In Dr. B.’s notes in Hymn. in Cerer. v. 133. p. 469. a correction 
of the text upon the authority of the Etymologicon, and Hesychius, 
and of an old edition of Callimachus. [P. 70.] 

W. Index’d in the Etymologicon; to turn to Hesychius in the 
same word was no very laborious search ; in consulting the several edi- 
tions of books Dr. Bentley is not less curious than was Mr. Stanley. 
In the Dr. I find the Etymologicon itself twice corrected ; the gram- 
matical analogy of the word ednreda very nice and particular; a 
quotation out of Eusebius; a censure upon Luc. Holstenius, his mis- 
taken correction of that passage in Eusebius in hisnotes upon Porphyry; 
a very pertinent quotation from Theocritus, with an Epigram of Crina- 
goras neyer before published. Qu. Are all these things in Mr. Stanley? 

Thus much for the Dr.’s notes and animadversions upon the Hymni, 
wherein the accounts between him and Mr. Stanley stand thus. The 
Dr. hath upward of 12 pages, for which I very much question, whe- 
ther the collator will find so niany lines in Mr, Stanley's MS. and 
even of them, the first hint (as to the greatest part of them) taken 
from the index to the Etymologicon, and pursued by turning to the 
same word in Hesychius. As for the Dr.’s notes and animadversions 
upon the other part of this poet (as his Epigrams and Fragments) t 
pretty confidently presume they will be found to exceed the MS. in 
yet a far greater proportion. And yet hath our honest Vindicator the 
confidence to say of the Dr.’s notes and animadversions, a great part of 
them taken from Mr. Stanley. Nota line fora page, one place with 
another, I dare say. I am not able to comprehend the nicety of your 
distinction between notes and animadversions. [P. 32.] A great part 
of his notes, you say, and some of his animadversions. But taking 
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them in both together, of the Dr.’s I know not how many scores of 
curious and (if we may believe Gravius) very valuable notes and ani- 
madversions upon the Epigrams, [Procem. p. 5.] 1 do not.find so much 
as one charged upon him as borrowed from Mr, Stanley: of his I 
know not how many scores of the same upon the Fragments within 
the line of your comparison, as-far as I can recollect, but four; three 
of them already accounted for; sc. that of aikédAdn into éxddy, of 
Pots c&os into Bovecdos, and that of dévdpor into dévdpeor in this quo- 
tation out of the Scholiast upon Apollonius. 
Nat pa 70 pexvor 
Lipap euorv, Kat rovro 70 dévopeoy avov édy ep. 

Scan the verse, sir, (vid. & supr. p. 22, 70.) To which you have here 
added a fourth. | 

V. The critick upon N. 83. is taken from Salmasius de Usuris, 
p. 494. . 

W. That book, Salmasius de Usuris I have not by me, and there- 
fore can say nothing to it. 

V. Only the Dr. veads éxov for éxe?, which might have been spared. 

W. Which might have been.spared! so far from that, that the 
whole stress of the correction lies-upon that very word ékev, without 
which there’s no sense to be made of that Fragment. And the cor- 
rection ékov you allow to be the Dr.’sown. As for the other part of 
the correction, of coh\Advoy into Kcodd’Pov he took it (with the easiest 
change imaginable) from Vossius MS. vid. loc. n.85. Dr. B. p. 339. 

‘From n. 85. you take aleap ton. 148. Was it out of the merci- 
fulness of your inclinations that you were so forbearing of the Dr. or 
‘for want of matter against him ? He that is half so well acquainted 
‘with you as I am, will suspect the latter. 

V. The reading 7/9e0, n. 148. is from the same author. [P. 72.] 

W. ’Tis not from the same author, sir; but from Helladius, in 
whose very words and syllables the Dr. gives this Lection, Corrigenda 
sunt ex Helladio. The correction is of:8 Seot into Ai Seats Scan the 
verse again. Tis an elegiac. 

Borigew ayasot woddakts Hideo. 

Now from n. 148. another leap to n. 242. 

V. Luyypéppara for ypappara, n. 242. which Dr. Bentley assumes 
(to himself, should have been added) is taken from the MSS. of 
‘Ammonius. [P. raed 

W. Were I in company with you, I would ask you, how many MSS. 
of Ammonius have you seen? I believe you mean, from Ammonius in 
‘the MS. se. in Mr. Stanley’s MS. not MSS. Such little scapes of 
‘the press your book is full of. 7 

The Lection cvyypdppara was natural, easie, unavoidable, ready 
pointed out to him inthe Etymologicon, and in Ammonius himself. 

Thus have you done with all the Dr.’s notes and animadversions 
stole from Mr. Stanley. Which what they are both for number and qua- 
lity, let the reader judge, andthe collator farther inquire into. You 
go Bak 

. To which I- shall add a probable correction. or two. of some 
ines lragments. 
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W. Very opportuncly ! And so have you fairly brought me: to 
those observations of your own. [P. 2.] Which I promised you to set 
in a place by themselves: and ’tis pity I cannot afford them more 

room, for they are most incomparable things. 

la a) 
EPISTOLA » 
CHR. G. HEYNE, 
GULIELMO VINCENT, 


NUNC PRIMUM IN LUCEM DATA. 





#,* Hanc Epistolam manu sua exaravit G. V. in exemplar. 
Quastionis de Legione Manliand, &c. impress. Londin. A. D. 
1793, quod dono olim gratuitoque dedit ipse Editor doctissimus 
Colleg. SS. et Individ. Trinitat. apud Cantabrig. “ Filius (ut 
canit aitéypagov) Matri bend meritz.” 
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GuLIELMO VINCENT S. P. Cur. G. HeyNE. 


Houmanirare tua per literas suavissimas mihi significata, et be- 
nevolentia erga me, an tue scriptions elegantia, ingenil,acumine et 
subtilitate magis delectatus fuerim, difficile est dictu. Rem enim 
non modo per se arduam et difficilem, vertm etiam lectionis cor- 
ruptela obscuratam, cognitu tamen ad rem militarem Romanam 
utilissimam, ingeniosé et feliciter expediisti. Itaque dissertationem 
tuam popularibus meis recensu literario Gottingensium diurnorum 
in notitiam adduxi. Idque feci tanto lubentits, quoniam ex nos- 
tratibus vir doctus, idemque rei militaris peritus, Nast, mm libro Ger- — 
manice scripto super antiquitate militari Romana, in eodem loco 
illustrando, ante hos x11 annos erat versatus, cui Te vidi-in pluri- 
mis consentanea proposuisse. Cum vix fierl possit ut ejus libri 
copia tibi fiat, vir doctissime, non cunctabor tibi breviter appo- 
nere ea que super eodem argumento ille perscripsit ; non enim im- 
jucundum tibi fore spero, si cognoveris in aliis te consentire, in 
aliis viri docti acumen superasse. 

Primo docét, non unam eandemque Legionis Romanz constitu- 
tionem ac dispositionem per omnia tempora fuisse; ad melicra 
processisse Romanos, malé confundi Polybianam rationem et trahi 
ad antiquiora tempora. 

Ab origine legio divisa erat in xxx centurias, et 1v tribubus 
constitutis a Servio, videntur aut x centurie accessisse, aut, cim 
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pro'3000 nunc 4000 hominum numerus esset, numerus eorum qui 
m quaque centuria essent, esse auctus, sensim pro centurlis nomen 
manipulorum invaluit. 

Sub coss. legio in tres ordines hastatorum, principum et triario- 
rum est divisa: ita legio facta 45 manipulorum, cum ordo unus- 
quisque XV manipulos haberet. 

At enim Polybui etate legio constabat xxx manipulis, unicuique 
ordini x manipulis assignatis: sed numero virorum in manipulis 
duplicato, principum quidem et. hastatorum manente pristino nu- 
mero triariorum, iterum alize mutationes facte sequentibus tempori- 
bus nunc et coepere x cohortes in legione esse. Jam ad medium 
tempus spectat Livi locus. 

In verbis vexatis: guia sub signis, earum unam primum pilum 
vocabat (deleto.quamquc) atque hic 1 ingenué fateor, rationem tuam 
expediendi locum multo magis mihi probari ; ; nolim tamen partes 
ordines iterum interpretari : “sed sunt partes ordinis uniuscujusque 
tres, que sub tribus vexillis erant. Sequentia ita constituit Nastius, 
ut expungat vocem vexri//um ; et ea retrahit ad antecedentem vocem 
ordo, hoc modo ; vocabant. Say hyn ex verillis constabat (scil. ordo 
unusquisque) centum octoginta sex homies erant. 

ftaque hunc computum conficit: erant, inquit, in legione 15 
manipuli hastatorum, quorum unusquisque cum His qui praeerant, 


63 virorum erat - - - - - we we! O45 
Attributi singulis manipulis leves viceni milites ~ - 300 
15 manipuli | priucipum - -  - ~ . - 945 

2,190. 


Restant triaril cum rorariis et accensis: quorum sunt Xv or- 
dines, unusquisque ordo 186 hominum sub tribus vexillis (vexillum 
adeo erat 62 virorum) 





jam 186 15 vexilla triariorum ~ - - - 930 
15 15 vexilla rorariorum - 2 - ~" 930 
15 vexilla accensorum - “ ~ - 930 
2,740 tet thd 
2,790 
2,190 
2,790 





——— 


4,980 quem numerum rotunde extulit Livius, 5,000. 


De his nemo melits judicabit te ipso: cim tam preclarum in 
hisce rebus studium posueris, quod mihi nunc vel maximé cordi 
cureque est, clm tu seme] benevolentie tua tesseram ad me mi- 
seris, rogo ut hujus fructum mihi concedas perpetuum ; quando- 
quidem nihil gravius esse potest, quam bono aliquo quod | fortuna 
obtulerit, repenté iterum excidere. Quod si Itaque.tua opera aliud 
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a te ingenii doctrineque specimen prodierit, eo me ut quamprimum 
exhilares, memorem te esse volo, Vale. Scr. Gottinge ial. Fe- 
bruar. 1794. | 








CAMBRIDGE TRIPOS . 
For 1815. 





INSANIA. 


Procul a med tuus sit furor omnis, hera, domo ; 
Alios age incitatos, alios age rabidos. CatTuLius. 


Diva, papavereo metuenda Insania thyrso, ° 
Magna animi Regina, tuos quis dignus honores, 
Terroremque canat? Stupet ingentem obruta luctum 
Mens ipsa, et surdis incumbit nescia curis. 

Te duce, Tznareis nequicquam erepta catenis, 
Morbi nocte perit, brutumque ingloria corpus 

Vis anime fovet, et Lethea involvitur umbra. 

Vos, morbi unde caput, Muse, quo Numine Izso 
Deficiat scintilla Dei, moremque medendi 
Dicite: nam vestré quondam ditione per altum 
Pierius raptat vatem furor, et sacer urget 
Febre calor : Felix, quem ludit amabilis error, 
Qui viles hominum ceetus, terrasque jacentes 
Sub pedibus videt, et primo sublimis im axe 
Meenia siderei supra volat ignea mundi ! 

Mentis ut alma dies, vitai in limine primo, 
Tardior exoritur, quasi magna nocte sepultas 
Vidimus, et lentas anime languescere vires. 
Nec medice prosunt artes, neque firmior ztas. 
Scilicet hee vitio proles damnata parentum 
Lacte venenatos, morborum semina, succos 
Combibit, et toto permiscet corpore pestem. 
Sin animo obstantes olim ferventior estus 
Discutiat nebulas, recreaté Jampade, victor 
Effulget Deus, et maturo regnat honore. 

Szpe imprudentes latuit, mox viribus auctis 
Arsurum, exiguaque potens ab origine virus 
Crudescit, chm sole novo peritura juventus 
Emicat exultim, atque hyemis secura future. 

. Quin te ne taciti fallant vestigia morbi, 
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Contemplator, ades, suspectique intima cordis 
Ingenia, et varium mentis pradiscere morem 
Cura sit: Ah! dabiis animi vis enthea gemmis 
Pullulat ante diem, et leviter per florea culta 
Luxuriat Sophie ; non il dona negarunt 
Aonides, Clariusque Pater; tamen ore micanti 
Nescio qui splendent i ienes, et, more ferarum, 
{Lumina vibrantur tremulis arentia flammis. 
Sezpe gravis temeré, et nota crudelior, jra 
Exardet, longasque trahunt insomnia noctes. 
Quin bi desertz juvenis confinia sylva 
Nocte petet, solusque horas numerabit inertes, 
ignarus que causa mali, quo cura levetur 
Auxilio ; /Egeos audaci mittere succos, 
Concer eto licuit stagnantem sanguine venam 
Cedere, et occultam cerebro deducere febrim. 
Scilicet et lenti studio placuere labores ; 
Rus quoque pensa dabit; blandi juvenilia ruris 
Munera suscipiat : laxos Ignavia sensus 
Subruit, et cura, Dinisque sequacibus, angit. 
Seepe ego, quum primos Phoebe cur varet honores, 
Omnia morborum concurrere prelia vidi, 
Que. spreta ratione animam cerebrique medullas 
Concuterent : aurzne leves quia conciat estus, 
Undantesque trahat subita vertigine sensus; __ 
An quia nostra regat mutato Cynthia vultu 
Corpora, et etheree ccelestia semina mentis. 
Sin gravior morbi facies, et corpore toto 
Flammata accensos rabies depascitur artus, 
Inque animo ultrices bacchantur Erinnyos ire, 
Nec lux ulla super, nec divine halitus aure 
Dividat ingentes tenebras, sacrumque reducat 
Mane jubar ; ; melici victum dulcedine plectri 
Mulcere, et molli properes deflectere somno. 
Quid cui sevus Amor vite nascentia rumpit 
Fata, novumque diem, diraque in cede ‘triumphans 
Templa Defim, et sacros anime proculcat honores ? 
Myrtus ubi facilem preberet amantibus umbram, 
Subdita odorate virgo Lavinia sylve 
Flet noctem, et spretos votis eternat amores. 
Lilia marmoreo candent exsanguia collo, 
Nec rosa in ore sedet ; pulchra cervice cadentes 
Incomti fluitant crines, auraque feruntur. 
Qui sacer igne suo radiabat nuper, ocellus 
Humenti languore tacet : ceu sepe videmus 
Pallere ardentem pluvia inter nubila Phoebum, 
Serus ut occiduos declinat vespere currus. 
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Heu, pietas! Heu, lesa fides! Durissime Divim, 
Tantane te pure ceperunt tedia forme, 

Improbe Amor? Sic spem teneram, sic irrita veris 
Dona rapi, tumuloque novos marcescere flores ? 

Orta dies roseo formosum lumine corpus, 

Victa mente, videt: nemorum illa silentia querit 
Altorum ; illa, sacre peragrans umbracula sylve, 
Frondosumque Larem, stratisque cubilia ramis 
fEstatem colit, et viridi tranquilla sub antro 
Ducit inextincte jucunda oblivia cure. 

Sponte sua cerasique ferunt, cornique rubentes, 
Glandigereque escam quercus, ‘Tellure ministra, 
Poculaque umbrosi fundunt Acheloia colles. 

Sepe vaga palans dumeta per avia planta 
Subsecat ficattam, capiti decus, ungue corollam, 
Pallentes violas, (violam tu, Daphni, colebas) 
Indigenasque rosas, (primos rosa junxit amores) 
Nec rosa cur placeat meminit, violave legenti. 

Quin ubi sanguineis decorantur honoribus orni, 
Stridentesque fremunt sylve, primoque cadentes 
Frigore sordescunt herb, cava tecta relinquit, 
Multa gemens, dubioque fugit Lavinia gressu 
Jn nemora alta procul, glacieque horrentia rura. 

At tremula emicuit tandem rationis imago 
Luce brevi; velut undisonos pallentia laté 
Fulgura preestringunt campos, Dogamatie repellunt : 
Crescit hyems, tacitaque polum complectitur umbra. 
Illa quidem Elysias moriens reminiscitur horas, 

Et voti melos, et mellite semina cure, 

Et te, Daphni—sed extremis conatibus agree 
Deficiunt animi, rigidoque labantia membra 
Composuit lecto, serumque effudit amorem. 
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GRAY’s TRANSLATIONS FROM THE ANTHOLOGIA GRECA. 
In Bacche furentis statuam. 


. Credite, non viva est Mzenas; non spirat imago, 
Artificis rabiem miscuit are manus. 
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In Alexandrum e@re effictum. 


Quantum audet, Lysippe, manus tua?  surgit in cere 
Spiritus, atque oculis bellicus ignis adest. 

Spectate hos vultus, miserisque ignoscite Persis : 
Quid mirum, imbelles si leo* sparsit oves ? 





In Medee imaginem, nobile Timomachi opus. 


En ubi Medez varius dolor estuat ore, 

Jamque animum nati, jamque maritus, habent! 
Succenset, miseret, medio exarcescit amore, 

Dum furor, inque oculo gutta minante tremit. 
Cernis adhuc dubiam; quid enim? licet impia matris 

Colchidos, at non sit dextera Timomachi. 





> 


In Niobes Statuam. 


Fecerat e viva lapidem me Jupiter; at me 
Praxiteles vivam reddidit e lapide. 





In Veneris Statuam ipsi Dee oblatam. 


Te tibi, sancta, fero nudam; formosius ipsa ! 
Cum tibi, quod ferrem, te, Dea, nil habui. 





In Amorem dormientem. 


Docte puer vigiles mortalibus addere curas, 
Anne potest in te somnus habere locum ¢ 

Laxi juxta arcus, et fax suspensa quiescit, 
Dormit et in pharetra clausa sagitta sua ; 





* In the course of our metrical observations, we have had frequent occa- 
sion ty object to the position of a short vowel before a word beginning with 
sc. sp. sq. st. We have proved by quotations in our First No., that when 
the best Latin Poets allowed themselves that liberty, they generally left 
the vowel short, contrary to the practice of Greek poetry. But that they 
anxiously avoided that position is clear from the example of Virgil. Every 
observer of metrical collocations must have observed that he never employs 
words, which could not be used but in that position. For scelestus, a word 
frequently found in the Odes of Horace, he uniformly uses sceleratus. Gray 
has more than once departed from this rule. In one instance, in his Epistle 
from Sophonisba to Masinissa, he has made the short syllable long; 

— Nescio quid vultum molle spirare tuendo. 

His friend West has imitated that modern practice; mers 

Do iibi sponte manus. 

We know that the present system of Eton is more accurate. Tt never al« 

lows the short syllable; but we wish to see the long equally banished. 
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Longe mater abest ; longe Cythereia turba : 
Verum ausint alii te prope ferre pedem, 

Non ego; nam metui valde, mihi, perfide, quiddam 
Forsan et in somnis ne meditere mali. 


eo 


ix Platone. 


{tur in Idalios tractus, felicia regna, 
Fundit ubi densam myrtea sylva comam, 
fatus amor teneram visus spirare quietem, 
Dum roseo roseos imprimit ore toros : 
Sublimem procul a ranus pendere pharetram, 
Et de languidula spicula lapsa manu, 
Vidimus, et risu molli diducta labella 
Murmure que assiduo pervolitabat apes. 





In fontem aque. calide. 


Sub platanis puer Idalius prope fluminis undam 
Dormiit, m ripa deposuitque facem., 

‘Tempus adest, socie, Nympharum audentior una, 
‘Tempus adest, ultra quid dubitamus? ait. 

Hlicet incurrit, pestem ut divumque hominumque 
Lampada collectis exanimaret aquis : 

Demens! nam nequit sevam restinguere flammam 
Nympha, sed ipsa ignes traxit, et inde calet. 


= 


Irrepsisse suas murem videt Argus in edes, 
Atque ait, heus, a me nunquid, amice, velis? 
lle autem ridens, metuas nihil, inquit ; apud te, 

_O bone, non epulas, hospitium petimus. 


Hane tibi Rufinus mittit, Rhodoclea, coronam, 
Has tibi decerpens texerat ipse rosas ; 

Fist viola, est anemone, est suave-rubens hyacinthus, 
Mistaque Narcisso lutea caltha suo: 

Sume ; sed aspiciens, ob, fidere desine forme ; 
Qui pinxit, brevis est, sertaque teque, color. 





Ad Amorem. 
Paulisper vigiles, oro, compesce dolores, 
Respue nec muse supplicis aure preces; 
Oro brevem lacrymis veniam, 5 ap aol furori : 
Ah, ego non possum vulnera tanta pati! 
Tntinia flamma, vides, miseros depascitur artus ; 
Surgit et extremis spiritus in labs : 
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Quod si tam tenuem cordi est exsolvere vitam, 
Stabit.in opprobrium sculpta querela tuum. 

Juro perque faces istas, arcumque sonantem, 
Spiculaque hoc unum figere docta jecur ; 

Heu fuge crudelem puerum, szevasque sagittas ! 
Huic fuit exitii causa, viator, amor. 





ODE, by BISHOP LOWTH. 


In one of your early Numbers you introduced a copy of Verses 
to a Lady, by Bishop Lowth. ‘I shall be glad if you will preserve 
in your work the following Ode. of the same classical writer to ano- 


ther Lady. ve 


Vane sit arti, sit studio modus, 
Formosa virgo; sit speculo quies ; 
Curamque querendi decoris 
Mitte, supervacuosque cultus. 


Ut fortuitis verna coloribus 
Distincta vulgo rura magis placent, 
Nec invident horto nitenti. 
Divitias operosiores ; 
Lenique fons ut murmure pulcrius 
Obliquat ultro precipitem fugam, et 
Inter reluctantes lapillos 
Ducit aquas temere’ sequentes ; 


Utque inter undas, inter et arbores, 
Jam vere primo dulce strepunt aves, 
Et arte nulla gratiores 
Ingeminant sine lege cantus ; 


Nativa sic te gratia, te nitor 
Simplex decebit, te veneres tuz ; 
Castus Cupido suspicatur 
Artifices nimis apparatus. 


Ergo fluentem tu male sedula 
Ne sva inuras semper acu comam ; 
Neu sparsa odorato. nitentes 
Pulvere dedeceres capillos ; 


* Quales nec olim vel Ptolemeia 
_Jactavit uxor, sidereo in choro 


; ' 
SE ee eee 





6 ‘ae 
.* Temere, derived from the obsolete temerus, should have the last syllable 
Jong; but we do not recollect a good classical authority for it: we believe 
that it is always used before a vowel, as 
Unde vocalem temere insecute.—Ep. 
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Utcungue devote refulgent 
Verticis exuvie decori ; 
Nec diva mater, cum similem tuz 
Menuta formam, et pulcrior aspici, 
Permisit incomtas protervis 
Fusa comas agitare ventis. 


Variations. 
Line 6. Depicta. 
9. Blandoque fons cum. 
—— 13. Ut fontium inter murmura et arborum. 
—— 14, Lenes susurros dulce sonant aves. 
— 19. Nudus, 
—— 28. Exuvie capitis decori. 
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* The solution will be found at the end of this Number. 
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Gemit ilie sonumque 
Et, si non hominis, quem non tamen edere possit 


Te habet. Ovip. Met. 111. 237. 


&¢t nihil habet quod copulet ; adeoque legendum videtur : : 


Ets non hominis. 
okt H. et: 


ee 


Ossa tibi juro.per Matris et ossa Parentis. 
Proper. II. 16. 15. 


An igitur non etiam Mater est parens? Vox parentis non patrem 
amatre distinguit. Licet sensus non sit dubius, amphibologia ta- 
men manet, qua poetam liberare rhs si pro parentis legamus 
paterna. aa apud Ovid. Fast. Ll. 533, aname paterne; apud 
Virg. Aineid. V. 81. wnbre paterne: et ated ipsum Propertium 
Ill. 6. 37, cineres paterni. J. H. H. 





It has been observed in the 3rd volume, p. 478, of this Journal, 
that the river Peneus is stated by /Zlian to flow gently through 
the vale of Tempe, dixyy 2Aatov; but Livy, whatever wag his au- 
thority, differs in this respect from Ailian, and agrees with Ovid : 

Lib. 44. c.6. Est enim Tempe, saltus, etiamsi non bello fiat 
infestus, transitu ditticilis, Nam preter angustias per quinque 
millia qua exiguum Jumento ovusto iter est, rupes utringue iia ab- 
scissz sunt, ut despici vix sine vertigine quadam simul oculorum 
animique possint. Terret et sonitus et altitudo per mediam val- 
lem fluentis Penet amnis. 


_ one Gili ae 


On the subject of wine, I have met with a passage in which 
Pliny is said (Lib. 14. c. 5.) to record the followmg observation of 
the physician Andocides to Alexander: Vinum potaturus, rex, me- 
mento te bibere sanguinem terre.. Torrentius in a note on Sue- 
tomi Domit. c. 7. quotes a saying of Apollonius. Neque mfacete 
apud Philostratum Apollonius, intellecto Domitiani de vitibus 
edicto, At hic, inquit, preclarus Imperator, qui mares castrari ve- 
duit, terram eunuchum fecit. 

eS 
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Lucian, in the Essay Quomodo Historia scribenda sit, says, in 
reference to a writer whose style was alternately affected and 
mean, 

o Q Leg < \ ? w~ \ v4 ‘\ Li > > 

Nore TO monyua Eoimoc esvors Toaywow, TOY ETEQOV cY TOOK ET 
> £ ¢ Lad a] 7 / ‘ 7 € / 
euBarou wbyaot exiBeByxots, Oxteow 02, ccvdudov trededenévy. 

Had the writers of the celebrated farce of the Rehearsal this 
passage in their minds, when they represented Prince Volscius 
on the stage, during his love-fit, with a boot on one leg, and a shoe 
on the opposite foot ? 

« How has my passion made me Cupid’s scoff! 
One hasiy boot is on—the other, off !” 
S. 


Seems cde came 


There is an admirable emendation, or, to speak more correctly, 
4a certain restoration, by Bentley, of a corrupt passage of Apollo- 
dorus, referred to by Donatus, as the original of the two first 
verses of Terence’s Hecyra. 

«* Per pol quam paucos reperias meretricibus 
Fideles evenire amatores, Syra—” 

The remark of Donatus on the words guam paucos 1s, Quidam 
mon paucos, sed paucis legunt. Sic enum Apollodorus. adr 
IXHPAS THY rei IONHNS THPAIZXI PAyyiBuod. 

These tnania verba, this sine mente sonum, our great critic 
has transformed into their natural shape and: lucid order, which is 
undoubtedly this; OAITAIS EPASTHS [ECON ETAIPAIZIN 
TPA BEBAIOX. 3 

Madame Dacier, with characteristic vanity, suggests a correction 
of the corrupt passage, mide by her Father, Tan. Faber, the Edi- 
tor of Longmus. . Her words are, “ Donat raporte en cet endroit 
le passage Grec d’Apollodore ; mais il est si corrompu qu’on n’y 
trouve pas un seul mot qui puisse faire un bon sens. Mon pére 
l'a corrigé fort heureusement—ovdé mor’ epaorns tais Eraioasosy 
cuveBy BeBasos.” 

Utri creditis, Quirites ? 





Extracts of Letters from Dr, Wallis, proving his strong powers 

of abstraction. 

“ Dec. 22, 1669. Ina dark night, in bed, without pen, ink, 
or paper, or any thing equivalent, [ did by memory extract the 
square rootof 3,0000, 00000, 00000, 00000, 00000, 00000, 00000, 
00000; which I found to be 1,77205,08075,68077 ,29353 fere ; 
and did the next day commit it to writing.” 

“ Feb. 18, 1670. Joannes Georgius Pelshower (Regiomon- 
tanus Borussus) giving me a visit, and desiring an example of the 
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like, | did that night propose to myself, in the dark, without help 
to my memory, a number in 53 places: 2,4681, 3579, 1012, 
1411, 1515, 1618, 2017, 1921, 2224, 2628, 3023, 2527, 2031; of 
which L extracted the square root in 27 places: 157, 1030, 1687, | 
1482, 8058, 1715, 2171 proxtmé; which numbers [ did not 
commit to paper till he gave me another visit, March follow- 
ing, when IL did from memory dictate them to him. 
Your's, Joun WaAttis.” 
Oxford, Feb. 16, 1680. 
For Mr. Thomas Smith, B. D. 


Fellow of Magdalen College. 





Our readers are familiar with the'translations of Sappho’s cele- 
brated Ode, by Catullus, Boileau, and Philips. We shall present 
them with one in Spanish Sapphics, by Don Ignacio de Luzan, 
which is little inferior in spirit and elegance to the others. 

A los celestes Dioses me parece ; 
Tgual aquel que junto a ti sentado, 
De cerca escucha como dulcemente 
Hablas, y como 
Dulce te ries; lo que a mi del todo 
_ Dentro del pecho el corazon me abraza. | 
Mas ay! que, al verte, en la garganta un nude 
De habla me priva. | 
| Se me entorpece-la lengua, y por todo 
El cuerpo un fuego rapido discurre : 
De los ojos no veo: los oidos 
Dentro me zumban. 
Toda yo tiemblo: de sudor elado 
‘Todo me cubro: al amarillo rostro, 
Poco saltando para ser de veras, 
Muerta paresco. 


et 


Lady Jane Grey wrote with a pin on the wall of the room is 
the Tower, in which she was imprisoned : 


Non aliena putes homini que obtingere possunt ; 
Sors hodierna mihi, cras erit illa tibi. 
a 
Albert Durer painted Adam and Eye, and represented them se 
beautiful, that Gaspard the poet sent bim the following distich : 


Angelus hos cernens miratus dixit : ab horto 
Non ita formosos vos ego depuleram. 


— i a Gee a> 
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Erasmus thought so highly of Lord Mountjoy, that he called 
him inter doctos nobilissimus, inter nobiles doctissimus, inter 
utrosque optimus. ‘Vhe noble object of that eulogium intreated 
Erasmus to attack the errors of Luther. “ My Lord,” answered 
Erasmus, ‘ nothing is more easy than to say Luther is mistaken ; 
and nothing more difficult than to prove him so.” 


eS 


De Greca Inscriptione Memoratd in p. 344, N° 20. 
Versus sic disponendi. 
eoraaht"s 7 ~ \ Re GPT, Sea 
Kubinos av pio dt, TATEIS, xt porpn O8 mavras 
Deo sg Aw 
"Onrecev 7ideovc, w TAOOITA, pla: 
“Qy rd xarov xoowel wepinel U 113.13 
[Eb Teplxeimevoy ovyoua TYyBous, 
Ob yauxis eof yuiv, xdv POinévorowy, Zpus. 


Omnibus [nobis] una erat patria Cyzicus, et omnes unum idem- 
gue fatum perdidit adhuc florente @tate, o! viator: Quorum 
sepulchra ornat circumjacens honesta fama, cujus.[sc. rod xadrov 
dvouaros, h.e. tod ed dxodew] amor nobis dulcis est vel defunctis. 


Constructio xa} poige 8, quanquam inelegans, exemplis non 
eget. Pro 03, quod hic loci nullius saporis est, dedi av; que 
lectio si vera sit, nibil, ut mihi videtur, amissum est post pia. Sed, 
ut in incertis hujusmodi certum aliquod erueretur, in re tali literarum 
forma ac positio, et signatio lacunarum, si que fuerint, in apographo 
servari debebaut quain religiosissimé. | Donec id fiet, andabatarum 
more res agitur. Ut pauld audacits loquar, nequeo non suspicari 
totam hane inscriptionem spuriam esse et insitivam. Etenim, ut 
nihil aliud objiciam, istud #Advcev, quod nullius preti est et pro 
quo dedi aAecev, non error videtur fuisse illiterati lapicide, sed 
jmegomevrod cujusdam semidocti, et in lingue Grace minutus pa- 
rum versatl. 


1814. N.A 





To the instance given by S:S. 1. from the Equites of Aristo- 
phanes of the enclitic yy forming a short syllable, I add another, 
from a passage quoted from Diogenes Laértius, by Professor 
Gaisford, in his notes on Hephestion. , 

Bore Tolvdy Zonoev euol rs mieive Th pLevTOs ; 


X. 
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Ta tov Olrawy xoive. 


Pythag. apud Cie. de Legg. i. 12. 


The following beautiful Inscription is taken from a marble placed | 
over a fountain in the woods near. Hamsterly Hall, in the county 
of Durham. ‘his elegant mansion was built by the late Henry 
Swinburne, Esq. whose Travels through Italy, Spain, &c. are 
so much esteemed by the literary world. The taste and erudition, 
for which that gentleman was so emmently distinguished, lead us 
to suspect that the lines are original. It is not, however, impro- 
bable that they may have been transcribed by him from a similar 
place during his absence on the continent. ‘lo ascertam the true 


state of the case is my object in inserting them in the Classical 
Journal. 


1815. ~ NovocasTRENSIS. 


THI YIIEIAL. 

NYMPHA LOQVITVR. 
QVISQVIS. AD HVNC: FONTEM: LVCOSQVE: ACCEDIS. OPACOS 
RITE- LOCI: DOMINVM: IVBEAS: SALVERE: PRIOREM 
DIC. BONA.VERBA: PRECOR-'SECVS:HAEC: ERRARE:FLVENTA 
FLORIBVS. AVT-MVSIS ‘INTENTVS-ET-ILLE:SOLEBAT 
Hi.V-QVOTIES-VIDI-GAVDENTEM: RVRE: PATERNO 
NAIADIBYVS: VAGVLIS.SAXO- DARE: FRAENA:RETORTAS 
PER+ DVMOS-APERIRE:VIAS‘AVT-ROBORE*NVDA 
CONVESTIRE-IVGA-ET-SEROS-DITARE:NEPOTES ° 
DEFESSVS: TAN DEM: DILECTA:‘1IN+ VALLE-QVIESCIT 
PARVVS:VBI-CIPPVS: SACRO: TEGIT:OSSA-SVB-ANTRO 
SAEPE,TAMEN+CAROS-LATICES-CIRCVMVOLAT+-VMBRA 
ET-NVNC-FORSAN -ADEST:LENI: DELAPSA:SVSVRRO 
DVMQVE-CALORE: LIQVES-GELIDIS:TE- VENTILAT: ALIS 
SOLVERE:SIC-GRATES-SOLITVM-TV+POTVS:ABITO. 





' “ Secus viam. Quintil. 8. 2. 20, This preposition rarely occurs ; and is ex-. 
ploded by Charisius.” Dr. ADAM. 
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NOTICE OF 
The Works of Tuomas Gray, with Memoirs of his 
Life and Writings, by WittiAmM Mason. 10 which 
are subjoined Evtracts Philological, Poetical, and Cri- 
tical, Jrom the Author's original MSS. selected and 
arranged by Tuomas James Maruias. 2 Vols, 
4to. 


nS En ESB — 


I F, as ithas been observed, an author of great celebrity de- 
mands for his editor a writer of similar genius and similar pur- 
suits, it must be acknowledged that no person is better qualified 
to become the editor of Gray, than Mr. Mathias. His poetical 
talents, and his critical abilities, are known to every man of taste : 
he has caught the spirit of the English Pindar in those lofty strains, 
which are described by the great moral orator of Greece, as trie 
TOUS iBichras evovres, nah Aiav aayxoiBwuévos, and exciting the ap- 
plause of all but little minds. He has expressed his admiration of 
the poet in the following beautiful tribute to his memory : 


To the memory of Gray. 
Lord of the various lyre! devout we turn 
Our pilgrim steps to thy supreme abode, 
And tread with awe the solitary road, 
To deck with votive wreaths thy hallow’d urn! 
Yet, as we wander thro’ this dark sojourn, 
No more the notes we hear, that all abroad 
Thy fancy wafted, as the mspiring God 
Prompted the thoughts that breathe, the words that ey 
But hark! a voice in solemn accents clear, 
Bursts from Heaven’s vault, that glows with temperate fire : 
«« Cease, mortal, cease, to drop the fruitless tear, 
Mute though the raptures of his full-strung lyre : 
Even his own warblings, lessening t in his ear, 
Lost in Seraphic harmony expire.” 


The second volume of this publication, presented to the world 
in that “ sumptuous and elegant” form, which, according to the 
idea of one of our Classical correspondents, * “ will insure to poste- 
rity the only surviving monuments of the present century,” con- 











* See this No. p. 73. 
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sists of new articles of a miscellaneous nature, which, we are 
persuaded, will increase the reputation of the author, and do credit 
to the discriminating taste of the editor. No man who admires 
sound learning and judicious criticism, will condemn Mr. Mathias 
for having disobeyed the modest injunction of the Poet: 
“‘ No farther seek his merits to disclose.” 

Of the new poetry we have given a specimen in the Adversaria 
of this No., and those of our readers who are waiting with impa- 


tience for a cheaper edition to peruse the whole, will be gratified 
by the following extract in prose. 


\ » 


Litere. 


Dr. Taylor * observes on the Delian marble brought from Athens 
by Lord Sandwich, that the letters are all graven at equal distan- 
ces, and those of one line exactly under those of another, probably 
as a means of avoiding falsifications in these public monuments, as 
each line must consist of an equal number of characters. ‘This 
marble contains an account of the expenses made in the public. 
games and festivals of Delos, the moneys received from the several 
contributing cities, from the rents of houses and lands belonging 
to the temple, from the confiscation of criminals, &c. and of those 
who were deficient in their payments. It is above a hundred 
years older than the Parian marble at Oxford, for it was set up 
Ol. 101. 3. or three hundred and seventy-four years before Christ, 
consequently about thirty years after the new letters of the Alpha- 
bet had been received into public use, which happened when Eu- 
clides was Archon Ol. 94. 2. and accordingly the H, 0, 0, ®, X, 
are every where used in this inscription. Only it is observable, ” 
that E is often put instead of I, as Kaddeas for Kadalas, ” Apyebew- 
ovis for “Apyifewooss, Kc. &Kc. and the vowel O is always’ used in- 
stead of the diphthong OY, as Toro, ’Azoddvas, Ywxparido, Ke. &e. 





_' The celebrated and learned Editor of Demosthenes and Lysias. See 
his treatise, entitled “ Marmor Sandvicense.” The marble is preserved 
in the vestibule of Trinity College Library in Cambridge. 

* In the Sigean and other ancient marbles, E is always put for the diph- 
thong Ei, as Eye for Eipi, the sound being much the same, and the name of - 
é WiAdv in the Alphabet being anciently Ei: the famous Fj on the temple 
of Delphi was written with this one character E, See Plutarch. 1 us 

3 The name of 9 pixpoy in the Alphabet was anciently ov. See the Epi- 
taph of Thrasymachus ap. Atheneum, L. 10, and Eustathius ad Inscript., 
L. 5. Ilaces; and the diphthong oy in all inscriptions, till after the death 
of Alexander, was written with-a single Q, This change is attributed to 
the accuracy of the Alexandrine Graramarians. 
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The sums noted in this marble are thus expressed : 
TTT.XXX fy] HHH I AAAe ee eEC 


XXHHHH JAFAAABR EEE 
TITTTXXXX BL HAAAAF Ee & E ILL. 


We have no other example of the ancient Greek numeration 
extant, except in the Parian marble. It is explained by Priscian 
de Figuris Numerorum, and by Herodianus, whose treatise is sub- 
joined to the Greek Thesaurus of Henry Stephens; and this latter 
writer tells us, that it had been in use even from the remotest anti- 
quity, and that the fines expressed in Solon’s laws, and the sums 
mentioned in all the public monuments and archives, were marked 
im the same manner. ‘l'his manner of computing is from 1 to 5, 
from 5 to 10, from 10 to 50, from 5@ to 100, and so on; thus: 


Grec. I. I. Rom, 1. 
IT vy. de 

A X. 10. 

A. As 50. 

H C. - 100. 

fi. D. 500. 

7p M. 1,000. 

Ex. 199. 5,000. 

M. cciyo. 10,000. 


This method had its origin from the way of counting on the 
fingers," whence came the word meuadfew, to number, from the 
ZEolic Héuz- instead of wévre, and 4 of déxe. Thus one stroke I 
seems to represent one single finger, [7 is the initial of Mévte, 4 of 
Aina, (0 of wevraenis Oéxa, or mevryxovra, Hof Hexaroy, (for so it was 
anciently written, the H being then used only as.a note of aspira- 
tion,) IS] of Tevraxis Hexatrov, X of Xikux >] of Mevrauss XiAia, M 
of Mupia, or thus, X, dexaxis XiAiw, and sometimes thus, Ixl. The 
intermediate numbers were written by the addition of so many 
units, as 211, 3 III, &c. 61, 7 UI, &c. 11 Al, 12 All, &e. 
16 ANI, 17 ANU, &e. Herodianus says, they diminished or aug- 
mented the number by as many units as they placed before or 
after it. ‘This indeed was the Roman way, as 9[X, 11 XI, &c. 
but in the two monuments of Grecian computation which remain, 
we do not find any such diminution by units prefixed. 

The. other characters, which we see in the sums above-men- 











* This simple kind of numeration is still in use among the savage nations 
in America, “‘ Pour exprimer le nombre cing, ils montreront de. suite les 
doigts dé la main gauche, et s’il faut compter jusqu’ a dix, ils montreront 
tes cing doigts de la main droite. Si le nombre, qwils veuleut exprimer, 
passe dix, ils s’asseyent 4 terre, et montrent successivement les doigts de 


chaque pied jusqu’ au nombre de vingt.” (Lettres Edifiantes, v. 23. p. 315. 
P. du Chambye, de l’Amérique Méridionale.) 
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tioned, are proved by Dr. Taylor to be denominators. T standing 
for Tadavrov, & for Obolus, or éxrdv, being ~ of a drachma; and, 
when the numbers are put alone without any denomimator, it im- 
phes so many drachme. Thus TTT 1s eight talents, XXXX jaf 
HAAAAeR RRS 4640 drachme and 4 oboli, The other 
figures seem to be fractions of an obolus. 

He takes notice among other things, that in the age of Solon, 
about Ol. 50, five drachmz was the price of a fat ox, and one 
drachma of a sheep; whereas in Menander’s time, Ol. 110, a 
sheep was worth ten drachme, and sometimes sixteen; and when 
this inscription was made, Ol. 101, an ox for sacrifice cost about 
seventy-seven drachme. Among the Romans in the earliest times 
of the republic, the price of an ox was to that of a sheep as ten to 
one, the first being one hundred asses, the latter ten. 

The talent and mina at Athens were merely nominal, as a pound 
with us, and a livre in France. The drachma was a real coin of 
silver, the didrachma also, and tetradrachma, (or stateres) were 
struck of the same metal. 

The stater aureus weighed two drachme, and was worth twenty, 
gold being in a decuple proportion to the value of silver. Where- 
ever we meet with Xids, Teiaxooies, Xe. alone, eaypar" is 
always understood; aud they midifferently used the expressions 
tpiox (Asai, OF TolanovTa vvai, which is the same thing. 





NOTICE OF 


ZESCHYLI PERSZA. Ad Fidem MSS. emendavit, 
~ Notas et Glossarium adecitt C. J. Biromrixzxp. 


Cantab. 1814. 8vo. 





Iw our next No. we hope to be able to offer to our readers some 
observations on Mr, Blomfield’s Glossary, and in the mean time 
we congratulate them on the appearance of another Play of /Ms- 
chylus from the distinguished scholar, who has displayed on the 
present occasion the same ability and learning which pervade his 
edition of the Prometheus Desmotes and the Seven against 
Thebes. We find that he has availed himself of a MS. .of: the 
Perse preserved in the Lambeth Library, and we cannot help ex- 


* As with the Romans, when they use Denarii, Sestertii, it is done by an 
ellipsis; the whole being Deni asses, Semistertii asses; the latter consist- 
ing of 2 asses and a half; so the Greeks used €Gdouoy fyurddavroy for six 
talents anda half; zpiroy huddpaypor, for two drachme and a half, 
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pressing our regret that he had it not in his power to examine the 
readings more completely, but this deficiency will soon be supplied 
either in a new edition, or in addition to the present. 

“‘ Subsidiis vero, quibus in Prometheo et Sept. c. Thebas adornandis 
usus eram, nihil ad hane fabuiam adjumenti accessit, preter varias 
lectiones codicis cujusdam, quo, inter alios libros manuscriptos, muni- 
ficentia Presulis, qui hodie sedem Cantuariensem tenet, bibliothecam 
Lambethanam haud ita pridem ditavit. Sed nescio an vere dixerim 
jibrum istum a me collatum fuisse. Et enim cum occasio codicis evol- 
vendi insperauti mihi oblata esset, summa cum festinatione, sine As- 
chylo impresso, et memoriz tantum fidens, perlegi. Est autem liber 
iste chartaceus satis bone notz, scriptura, ut videtur, seculi X1Vti, 
nitida et distincta. Lectiones quasdam optimas prebet, quarum unam, 
que fuit in textum adsumenda, nescio qua incuria factum est ut si- 
Jeutio pratermiserim. Juv. 125. Codex habet ktootwy (sic) et Kéoowov 
quidem vera Jectio est. ef. v. 17. et que dixi ad Theb. 1017. Utinam 
mili per nevotia, quibus tune temporis districtus eram, hunc codicem 
accuratius usurpare licuisset.” 


A SITES MEST, 


PQ@:CILOGRAPHIA GRACA. 





NO. IV. 


Iw presenting these plates of Greek Contractions and Connexions 
to our readers, we take the liberty of recommending to the notice 
of such of them, as are concerned in the education of youth, the. 
labors of Mr. Hodgkin, which we consider as peculiarly calculated 
to facilitate the adoption of tbat plan for the improvement of the 
memory, which is recommended by Quintilian, and which was 
followed with so much success by Professor Porson. 








Literary Puteiligence. 





CLASSICAL. 


GiLtBert WAKEFIELD’s Lexicocrapuicat MSS. The 
Subscribers to the projected Edition of H. Stepuens’ Tue- 
sAuRus will be glad to hear that the whole of the very copious 
manuscript materials, prepared by the late Mr. Gilbert Wakefield 
for The Greek and English Dictionary, which he had intended to 
publish, have been purchased by the Editors to enrich the new 
Thes. Ling. Gr., and that a very liberal offer has been made to 
them of the MSS. belonging to Professor Kall of Copenhagen, 
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and to Mr. Conferenzrath Moldenhaver of the ‘same place. The 
MSS. of Professor Kall are reported to contain many thousands 
of unnoticed words, and we have in our possession a printed Pro- 
spectus of his intended work, in which the number is stated at 
14,000, and where we have a specimen of 140 words with the 
authorities subjoied. ‘T’o the literary merits of Professor Kall the 
following testimony is borne by C. A. Klotzius in his edition of 
‘Tyrteus—‘ Hunc Indicem debes, lector, cul multum olim debe- 
bunt literze, viro doctissimo, Abrahamo Kall Dano,.cujus ad lau- 
dem satis me puto dicere, si illum plurimarum virtatum illustris 
Patris heredem imitatoremque felicem esse dicam.” | 

It may not be unmteresting to our readers, to lay before them a 
few extracts, relative to the MSS. of Gilbert Waketield, and the 
plan, on which he intended to proceed, in his edition of Hederic’s 
Lexicon, as enlarged and corrected by Morell, 

We have selected them from Mr. G. Wakefield's Correspondence 
with the Right Hon. C. J. Fox, in the. years 1796—1801, 
chiefly on subjects of Classical Literature. . 


“ What I particularly meditate is a Greek and English Lexicon, 
at a subscription of a Guinea and a half; but of this plan I shall 
judge better, when I see the place of my destination, whither [ 
expect to be transported in a few days.” Page 72. 

N.B. This Letter is dated June 10, 1799. 


‘«< At present | am reading some voluminous Greek prose wri- 
ters, with a view to my Lexicon incidentally, so that I do not ex- 


pect to be able to read through the tragedians for some months 


yet.” Page 97. 
N.B. This Letter is dated October 23, 1799. 


In a Letter from Mr. Fox to Mr. Wakefield, dated November 


22, 1799, Mr. Fox writes thus :—“ Ihave no doubt but your 


Dictionary will be a very interesting Work to those, who love the. 


Greek language ; but 20,000 new words seem impossible, unless 
you mean by new words, new significations of old words. I have 
some notions upon the subject of a Greek Dictionary, that are 
perhaps impracticable, but, if they could be executed, would, I 
think, be incredibly useful ; but this Letter is too unconscionably 
long to make me think of lengthening it by detailing them.” P. 112. 


In a Letter dated November 27, 1799, Mr. Wakefield, after 
having mentioned the two Works of Aratus, and the Poems of 
Nicander, says, “'They are good for me as a Lexicon-compiler, 
and a scholar by profession, but I cannot recommend them to 
you.” Page 119, ae | AS at 
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- In the same Letter Mr. Wakefield writes thus: “ You would 
cease to wonder at my 20,000 words, if you saw my Lexicons ; 
words good and true. You may cease also, when I mention that — 
there are at least as many words of Nicander, as that poet has 
verses, iu no common Lexicon; two or three hundred in Oppian, 
as many thousand in Nonnus; and, when | mention further, that 
ma day, one day with another, when { am occupied in this Work, 
I at least add 20 from my reading, for months together ; some, 
original words; the generality, compounds.” Page 122. 


- In another Letter dated March, 1800, Mr. Wakefield writes 
thus: ‘I trouble you with the proposals for my Lexicon; an 
enterprise of such magnitude, and such ungrateful labor, as almost 
overpowers my mind in the prospect of it. Had some of our most 
opulent countrymen your taste and zeal for ancient ‘literature, a 
small portion of their superfluous wealth would be readily applied 
to a much more complete performance, which would not reach 
above two good volumes in folio.” Page 124. 


Mr. Fox, in a Letter dated March 12, 1800, says: ‘ I received 
yesterday your Letter, with the proposals for the Lexicon. I see 
innumerable advantages in an English imterpretation, to which the 
only objection is, that it will confine the sale to this country ; and, 
how far it may be possible to get two thousand subscriptions for a 
work useful only to English readers of Greek, I am afraid is 
doubtful. If Schools and Colleges are excepted, the number of 
those, who ever even look at a Greek book in this country, is 
very small; and you know enough of Schools, no doubt, to 
suspect that partiality to old. methods is very likely to make them 
adhere to Latin interpretations, notwithstanding the. clear advan- 
tage of using for interpretation the language we best understand. 
‘My endeavours to promote the work shall not be wanting, and you 
will of course set me down as a subscriber.. My idea with respect 
to a Greek Dictionary, which I hinted at ina former Letter, was 
suggested by a plan of a French Dictionary, mentioned by Con- 
dorcet in his Life of Voltaire. It is this: That a chronological 
catalogue should be made of all the authors, who are cited in the 
Work ; and that the sense of every word should be given, first, 
from the oldest author, who has used it; and then should follow, 
in regular chronological order, the senses, in which it was after- 
wards used by more modern authors. Where the. sense has not 
altered, it should be observed in this manner: Od, ‘ a God,’ 
Homer, and is used in the same manner by the other authors. 
Thus we should have a history of every word, which would cer- 
tainly be very useful; but perhaps it would require a greater de- 
gree of labor than any one man could perform. Condorcet says 
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that Voltaire had offered to do one Jetter of a Dictionary upon a 
principle something like this ; but, even if he would have kept his 
word, one letter of a French Dictionary upon this plan would not 
be a hundredth part of a Greek one; for, besides the much greater 
copiousness of the Greek, the great distance of tume between the 
early and the Jate writers must make a Dictionary upon this prin- 
ciple more bulky when applied to that language (but, for the same 
reason, more desirable) than it would be in any other.” » P. 195-7. 


In a Letter dated March 13, 1800, Mr. Wakefield avain intro- 
duces the subject: “That disadvantage of an English iaterpre- 
tation to the Lexicon was foreseen, and, on a general estimate, 
disregarded. [lam not very solicitous for its success; and shall, 
abandon the project without reluctance, if the country does not 
furnish encouragement sufficient for it. No word, properly speak- 
ing, can have more than two senses; its primary piclure-sense, 
derived from external objects and operations; and its secondary, 
and consequential : a rule, which would make short work, but 
very proper work, with most Dictionaries; and reduce Johnson’s 
strange ramifications of meaning into 20, or 30 shoots to one 
original sense, and two, or three shades of inferential. What IT 
ouce said of my number of additional words surprised you. J am 
reading Manetho, an old astrologer, whom I have read before, 
but not with this particular view, and one, who probably never 
came in your way. He is a good writer of his class, and a most 
correct versifier, but deals very largely in new words. Before 
your Letter came, for the gratification of my own curiosity, [ had 
noied all the words, not inserted in [Hederic, which I had met 
with since the morning. ‘They amount to 72, and not so much as 
two-thirds of my day’s work is yet finished.” Page 137. 


In a Letter dated March 20, 1800, Mr. Wakefield writes thus : 
“It is smgular, and probably you might observe it, that all the 
words quoted from Lycophron in Morell’s Hederic are stated as 
being found in Lycurgus (‘ Lycurg.’) at least in my 4to edition of 
1790.” Page 145. 


In a Letter dated April 2, 1801, Mr. Wakefield says: “Tf 
congratulate myself more and more on abandoning my Lexicon, 
as the full list of subscribers would not have defrayed the bills of 
the stationer and printer.. Indeed, all private adventure in the 
classical way to any extent, is become utterly impracticable in this 
island, and must beuumb the activity, and destroy the engage- 
ments, of those, who reposed the future comfort of their lives, in 
some measure, on these pursuits.” Page 180. 
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De FEditione Fragmentorum Antiquissimorum Tliadis Homerie. 
Pictur. Nuncius Prodromus. Angelus Maius Bibliothece Am- 
brosiane a Linguis, Orientalibus Lectori Salutem. 


Fst hee Italiz laus maxime propria, ut bonarum artium monumenta 
sibi a preclaris ingeniis relicta non solum habeat, verum etiam cum 
orbe litterato libenter communicet. Nam _ postquam illud insigne arti- 
ficium celato metallo excudendi in chartis figuras per impressionem 
in Italia primo, ut probabiliter dicitur, repertum est: eo statim docti 
homines incubuerunt, ut quidquid elaboratum et egregium apud nos 
esset, id publice commoditatis eruditionisque gratia vulgareut. Itaque 
et fabrice et anagiypta et musiva opera et tabule et statue ceterique 
urbium ornatus, et numiui et arma et cemmz et sigilla et vasa et uni- 
versa antiqua supellex impressionis beneficio in totius orbis conspectum 
prodierunt. Hoc pacto ipsi codices manuscripti, quibus et etatis lon- 
gevitas, et calligraphiz splendor, et interdum etiam picturarum decora- 
menta famam creaverant, e bibliothecarum obscuris claustris ad omnium 
manus usumque venerunt. Duos Vaticana dedit antiquos eosdem et 
nobilibus tabulis exornatos, Virgiliun atque Terentiuin, alterum Vir- 
gilium Laurentiana: et denique tum latinum aliquid, tui plures aucto- 
res grecos papyri herculanenses ad nostre etatis commendationem in 
lucem protulerunt. 

Sed qui priores Meonius tenet sedes Homerus,’ in Mediolanensi 
Ambrosiana Bibliotheca adhuc latebat: non ita tamen ignotus, ut etiam 
sagaces et eruditos oculos sapientium Collegii Doctorum effugeret. 
Namque hic et tam pretiosum «eeuAcoy feliciter detexerant, et pro rei 
dignitate suspexerant, ejusque notitiam doctis aliquot per [taliam viris 
impertiti jam fuerant. Cum autem ego beneficio et nutu Excellentissimi 
Comitis GILBERTI BORROM A&I, quem honoris amplitudinisque causa 
nowino, tum invitatu etiam ceterorum Ambrosiane Conservatorum, 
quos grato animi sensu semper colam, ad eamdem Bibliothecam accessi, 
nihil antiquius habui, quam ut in Codice tam admirando studia et co- 
gitationes defigerem. Quumque sententiam prefecti doctissimi et op- 
timi Petri Cighere ad editionem moliendam conspirare viderem, coepi 
protinus venerandas Poetz maximi reliquias e suis involucris et latebris 
patienter evolvere. Multz interim editionem operis cause morate 
sunt, quarum non minima ea fuit, quod ingens pecuniz vis ex xrario 
Bibliothece non magno esset proferenda. Nunc vero opere ad calcem 
prope deducto, que sit ejus natura et ratio, quantaque ad rem littera- 
riam augendam opportunitas, breviter, ut in nuncio prodromo, expo- 
nam. 
 Fuit antiquissimus quidam et splendidus grecus Codex, in quo tota 
Ilias Homeri continebatur, litteris grandibus ac speciosissimis scripta, 
tum etiam picturis rerum gestarum idoneis exornata, Atque is liber 
tanta scilicet erat commoditate, quantam lectio simul et opportuna in- 








’ Horat. Carm. lib. IV. Od. 9. 
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spectio suppeditant; tam vetere atque erudito artificio, ut picture 
genus a tam antiqua poesi non abhorreret ; tanto volumine ac pretio, 
ut conjicere liceat, eum non ad hominis privati usum, sed ad amplissimi 
principis oblectationem fuisse instructum. Sed enim, qu rerum huma- 
narum conditio est, labeutibus seculis, sive is Codex vetustate fatisceret, 
sive ad dominum excordem et plane stolidum venerat, itain frusta con- 
cisus est, ut tabulz quidem ad oculorum blandimentum, saltem plurimz 
retinerentur ; totum autem interpositum carmen abjiceretur; immo et 
illud, quod in postica picte membrane parte supererat, bombycinis 
chartis obtegeretur. Quia vero subducto oculis carmine, quid gneque 
tabula exprimeret, non satis accurate liquebat, bonus ille Codicis sector 
tum bombycinis integumentis scholia greca vetera mscripsit, que ad 
picture argumentum declarandum plerumque pertinerent ; tum ipsis 
tabulis rubricatas epigraphas levidensi nec erudita opera adjunxit. 
Atque ita Codex inter homericos omnes vetustate et artificio longe no- 
bilissimus, maxima sui parte minutus, carmine obtecto, picturis multis 
amissis, aliquot etiam carie terebratis, plane ut ille olim Vaticanus Vir- 
gilius, ad conditionem miseram deplorandamque devenerat. | 
- Sed nunquam tam male est rebus prestanter insignibus, quin ali- 
quid pristine bonitatis dignitatisque retineant. Injuria licet temporum 
atque hominum Poetz principis membra adeo violata jacerent, tamen 
eorum fulgore collucere quodammodo atque illustrari Ambrosiani 
plutei videbantur. Ex tam spatioso volumine LViIT. supersunt Frag- 
menta, in quibus picture quidem sunt totidem, versus autem homerici 
ad DCCC. Porro sors tulit, ut que supersunt picte tabelle, ev per 
totam Iliadem a I. ad XXIV. librum procurrant, exceptis Hl. XVIHUIM. 
XIX. et XX. libris, quorum et carmen et picture cuncte interciderunt. 
Jam vero in tot tabulis (ut de his primum dicamus) stupenda quadam 
infinitarum imaginum copia est. Nam sicut Homerus immensa pre- 
ditus ingenii vi cunctam pene naturam poesi sua complexus est, sic 
noster Pictor dum homerice mentis divitias explicare nititur, artem 
prope universam exhausit. Atque is utinam ut ubere imaginandi 
facultate pollebat, sic etiam exquisitissima manu usus esset! Verum 
picture, etsi nonnullis ex iis vitiis laborant, quibus nec alia veterum 
monumenta aliquot carent, sunt tamen artificii non covtemnendi. 
Nam et a rigore sequiorum temporum absunt: tum innumeros habent 
et varios figurarum motus, vuJtus plerumque argutos, oculos animorum 
indices, vestes sinuosas : sensus item hominum et perturbationes haud 
raro exprimuntur. Omnino Pictor et membrorum symmetriam et 
lumina et umbras et eminéntias et spatia et variarum imaginum con- 
flictus non infeliciter effinxit. Laus cxteroqui harum picturarum pra- 
cipua est illa certa ac perpetua morum et proprietatum expressio, et 
ad veteres consuetudines severissime exacta. Que res ad comproban- 
dam Codicis antiquitatem mirifice prodest. Ctim enim tot adeoque 
dissimilium inter se rerum figure proposite sint, nihil autem in iis 
recentis vel inventionis vel ustis appareat; immo vero omnia cum 
veterum monumentorum natura formisque consentiant; fieri non 
potest, ut ea pictura barbaris et inficetis temporibus elaborata sit. 

Et primum quidem ceelestium Deorum atque terrestrium tum etiam 
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‘moarinorum frequens in his picturis interventus est: quibus Pictor 

Homericus ea prorsus insignia et vestes ac pene vultus constanter tri- 
buit, quos prisca ztas, cum mores cujusque pingeret, tabulis aut 
Signis imprimere consuevit. Jam in tot certaminibus, que ingeniosus 
artifex insatiabili varietate distinxit, si loricas, ocreas, galeas, arcus, 
gladios, scuta, currus, equorum ephippia, acies, castra, munitionesque 
diligenter inspectes, omnia tibi ad antiquitatis exemplar effecta con- 
stabunt. Szpe etiam occurrunt reges, duces exercituum, sacerdotes, 
pope, medici, coqui, pracones, famuli, et foeminzee: tum consessus 
atque convivia hominum et Deorum, sacrificia, et victime, et are; 
adde naves, tentoria, urbes, templa, domos, ludos curules atque pe- 
destres: adde innumeram sacram et profanam supellectilem, thronos, 
lectos, mensulas, sedilia, vehicula, bigas, caduceos, sceptra, testas, 
lances, pateras, urnas, et siquod est reliquum genus vasorum: 
adde denique varia munera humane vite, salutationes, adlo- 
cutiones, legationes, nec non opificia et labores, cum imfinita copia 
vestium atque ornamentorum: que omnia a vetere more, quantum 
mihi quidem et viris pluribus doctis visum est, ne digitum quidem 
discedunt. Jam vero illud barbarum evum, quod litterarum artium- 
que inclinationem consecutum est, omni non modo peritia, sed etiam 
memoria bone antiquitatis caruisse cognovimus. Itaque quidquid 
inter emortuas et resurgentes artes elaboratum est, tum ruditate squal- 
let, tum licet res antique sculpantur atque pingantur, ew a veris 
formis, quarum consideratio et memoria sublata erat, constanter ablu- 
dunt, et ex ingenio sequioris evi finguntur. Quaod cum aliunde ex- 
ploratum est, tum ego ex recentioribus multis Ambrosian Bibliothece 
pictis codicibus evidentissime novi. Sed neque propius nostra tem- 
pora, id est post artium instaurationem, id factum est. _Nam, ut nunc 
cetera argumenta omittam, recentioris zvi esse nequit is Codex, cujus 
jam ante id tempus tum pictura vetustate elanguerat, tum ipsum 
carmen in frusta consectum fuerat: quod et adjecta quedam inscrip- 
tio, et scholiorum veterum superinductio testantur. Restat ergo ut 
ultra barbara tempora, id est ad IV. aut V. Christiani evi seculum, 
hoc insigne artis monumentum referamus. 

Ad operis exsecutionem quod attinet, cum picturas edere pararemus 
antiqua potius manu quam summa arte mirabiles, nihil magis cordi 
nobis fuit, quam ut eas ab exemplari, quoquo id modo se habet, sum- 
ma cum fide exprimeremus. Namque ab omni emendandi consilio 
nostra longissime ratio voluntasque abhorruit. Itaque peritissimum 
accuratissimumque artificem de consilio amicorum elegimus Francis- 
cum Emmanuelem Scottum, cujus acumen, dexteritatem, laborem, 
patientiam, qui in id opus decem et octo menses incubuit, satis et pro 
merito commendare non possumus. Sane facile nobis fuisset defi- 
cientes lineas producere, lacunas explere, picturam uviversam instau- 
rare; verum enimvero tam vetus artis monumentum interpolari, 
quis demum piaculum non putaret? Cum nimirum oporteat ad 
artis historiam juvandam non tam absoluta et eximia, quam vera 
monumenta producere. Cujus pracepti immemores plerique eorym 
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qui veterum labores ediderunt, tum adulteratos sinceris Ses ory: 


“tum sepe rem ipsam, dum emendare volunt, pejorem fecerunt. 


Et de picturis quidem, quarum in nostra editione vel maximum n0- 


mentum est, paullo fusius egimus. At de carminum magnifica palzeo- 


graphia, cujus etiam breve specimen, etsi oppido rudius quam est in 
Codice, e nostris schedis Lipsiz vulgatum fuit, pauca monere sufficiet. 
Qui dicuntur esse in Bibiiothecis Homerici codices, eorum nullus, 
quod sciam, sxcule fere X. non est recentior. At nostra Fragmenta 
quanto denique intervallo precedunt! Et scriptura quidem est plane 
mirifica, litteris uncialibus et quadratis, verbisque more antiquo con- 
tinuis, sine accentibus, sine spiritibus: nam qui in Codice mterdum 
apparent, ii a posteriore aliqua manu appicti sunt: quod et recentius 
atramentum, et rudiores ductus ostendunt. Calligraphia vero tanta 
est, ut neque in Herculani papyris, veque in operibus diplomaticis, ubi 
codicum gracorum specimina etiam IV. aut V. seculi eduntur, neque 
in antiquissimis Ambrosianis aliis codicibus, quicquam simile facile 
occurrat. Denique de natura texts hoc notamus, eum ‘in multis 
Aristarchi recensionem sequi, quod perpetua Venetorum scholiorum 
collatione cognovi, non raro tamen ab Aristarcho neaeers et Zenodoti 
quoque lectiones interdum exhibere. Oo 

Quamvis operi nostro tam antique pravstantiaqne picture ac scrip= 
ture editio satis pretii ac decoris afferre videretur, haud tamen nostra 
sedulitas intra hos terminos se cohibuit. Przeter ilud insigne xeejdrov, 
de quo hactenus locuti sumus, ingens in Ambrosianis pluteis Homeri- 
corum codicéum copia est, quorum alii membranei, alii bombycini, alia 
linei, universi autem intra XII. et XVI. szcula conscripti videntur. 
In his codicibus non solum innumere lectiones optime latent, verum 


etiam glosse, et scholia, et argumenta, et historiz, et allegoriz, et 


metaphrases, aliz ad verbum, alie liber, quorum multa cum sint 
inedita, nos partim integra in lucem educemus, partim ita illustrabimus, 
ut quidquid ea bone frugis ad exornandum Homerum conferre pos- 
sunt, id doctorum respublica non ignoret. 

Quod autem hoc opus Homericum bonarum artium studiosis smgu- 
lariter profuturum sit, id ego quidem tam habeo persuasum, ut verear 
ne lectorum ingeniis videar ditlidere, si de re tam perspicua prolixius 
disseram. Nam ad antiquitatis cognitionem seu firmandam seu corri- 
gendam, quantum conferent he picture? in quibus pzne incredibile 
est quam multa et quam preeclara ejus generis sint. Quantum scrip- 
tura antiquissima ad paleographiam, orthographiam, et puriorem 
Hliadis recensionem intererit? Quantum denique opes codicum tot 
plane intactorum eruditionis thesauro cumulum imponent? Quod. si 
exteri homines idcirco maxime Italiam olim visebant, quod cum hee 
regio florebat fortuna et copiis, preclara artificia et codices eximios in 
ea esse sciebant, nos quoque aliquam gratiam apud eos inire speramus, 
quorum oculis et studio tam uberem spectandi proficiendique materiam 
sublato omui incommodo suppeditamus. 

Mei igitur operis hee ratio est. In prolegomenis quidem de Pic- 
turarum antiquitate, prestantia atque utilitate, nec non de Fragmentis 
earminum preciosissimis disseram : tum etiam oS reliquis Ambrosian 
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Bibliotheew Homericis manuscriptis accurate dicam. Sequentur LVIII. 
Picture cum suis singule declarationibus; tum carminum Fragmenta 
totidem, quorum unum ere expressum, Autographi specimen erit, 
reliqua grandibus litteris edita, splendidam Codicis calligraphiam, 
quoad licebit, imitabuntur: criticas autem unicuique fere Fragmento 
notas adtexam. ‘Tum denique in operis calce plurium codicum Home- 
ricorum selectas lectiones, et inedita scholia, et paraphrasium, atque 
hujusmodi veterum illustrationum saltem excerpta, ad Principis poeta- 
rum ornatum, criticeque incrementum collocabo. 

Scribebam Mediolani in adibus Bibliotheca Ambrosiane Kalendis 
Quintilibus MDCCCXIV. | 


In the press, iv one volume 8vo., with Engravings, An Histo- 
rical Treatise of the Unction and Coronation of the Kings and 
Queens of England. By Arthur Taylor.—This work will contain 
Remarks on the Tenure of the Crown, and on the ancient modes of 
creating kings; a History of the Regalia and Reyal Vestments ; 
an account of the Court of Claims, of the functions of the great 
Officers of State, and of the Feudal Services, Processions, Ceremo- 
nies, and Ritual used at the Inauguration of our Kings; with a 
Chronicle of English Coronations from the earliest known obser- 
vance of the ceremony. Many particulars of the customs of foreign 
kingdoms are interspersed through the Work ; copious reference to 
authorities will be found in the Notes; and an Appendix of curious 
documents will be subjomed. A few copies are on large paper. 


Preparing for Press—A Posthumous work of Vicentius Damo- 
dos, of Cephalonia, in the Romaic language, on subjects of Physics, 
Logic, Rhetoric, and Theology, in 4 vols. 


Lately Published—Pomrponit Meum de Situ Orbis Libri 
Tres; ad omnium Anglie et Hibernia Codicum MSS. fidem 
summa cura et diligentia recogniti et collati; Tabulisque cuncta in 
eo scriptore gentium locorumque amplectentibus illustrati; opera 
et studio Joannis Reynoipi1, Dumnonii {scani, S.'T. P. 4to. 
Etonz, excudebat E. Williams, 1814. 

This is a neat and accurate édition, deserving a place on the table 
of the young reader of ancient History. ‘The maps are clear, and 
not crowded with uninteresting names. 


Jacobs has published a 13th Vol. to the Anthologia Greca, 
which contains a copious Index Grecitatis—-We are, however, 
concerned to hear that the learned and ingenious writer died some 


little time ago. 7 


Marini Vita Procli. Gr. et Lat. ad Fidem Librorum MSS, ree 


censuit, adnotationesque et Indices addidit J. Fr. Boissonade. Lips, 
1814, Svo.—Of the Notes appended to this work, we shall pro- 
bably speak in our next No. ! | 
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Metnonr. pour étudier la LAncur Grecour, adoptée par 
PUniversité de France; par J. L. Burnour, Professeur de Rhé- 
torique au Lycée Louis-le-Grand, Svo. Paris, 1814. 

We recommend this Grammar to the notice of the Student and 
the Scholar. The former will find much satisfaction in many new 
observations, which will enlarge his knowledge; the latter will 
meet with much matter for reflection. Wecan only at present ob- 
serve, that the author, after Hermann, Matthia, and Boissonade, 
makes the Perfect Middle a second form of the Perfect Active; 
that, like the best Grammarians, he has three declensions; and 
that, after the Port Royal, Weller’s, Gail’s, and Jones’s Grammars, 
he adits only one conjugation of verbs in w. 

We must inform him, that he 1s maccurate in his assertion, that 
the Port Royal Grammar is “ generally followed in England.” It 
is indeed, and deserves to be, occasionally consuited by the Scholar ; 
but we do not believe that it is used in any of our Schools. 


BIBLICAL. 


Mr. W. Jaques has now in the press, and will publish in a few 
weeks, A second and improved edition of his translation of Professor 
Franck’s guide to the Study of the Scriptures, with Notes, Life, 
&e. &e. Ke. 


Complete octavo edition of Charnock’s Works ; to be published 
in seven volumes, (each volume containing upwards of 600 pages,) 
on fine wove demy paper, hot-pressed, 12s. per vol. with an ele- 
gant Portrait. A volume will be regularly published every three 

20nths, to be paid for on delivery ; carefully revised. With Me- 
morrs of the Author, a table of the Scriptures illustrated, and a 
copious Index. By Edward Parsons.—Smee the design was first 
announced, Mr. Parsons has obtained two valuable Discourses, by 
Charnock, not in the old edition. The first, on Rom. viii. 7.; 
‘the second, on 1'Tim.i. 15. These were published in one Octavo 
Vol. im 1699. 


Biblical Researches: exhibiting the opinions aud determinations 
of those emment Divines and Polemical Writers, ancient and mo- 
dern, who have treated on those passages in the Holy Scriptures, 
which have, in different ages, been the subjects of Critical Disqui- 
sition, either in respect to their authenticity, or their veracity of 
version. {In which are also freely examined the grounds for the 
Distinction of Canonical and Apocryphal; and the “ Integrity of 
the Hebrew Text” of the Old Testament, as at this day in general 
acceptation among the various denominations of Christians. To 
which are annexed (by way of Notes) additional observations ; with 
the English translation of the various extracts from the authors ad- 


duced— Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, &c.; and parti- © 
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cular references to each. By Henry Clarke, LL. D. Olim Pra- 
lect. Philos. et Math. Coll. Mancun. 


ORIENTAL. 


Mr. Willmet, Professor of Oriental Languages, has long been 
possessed of a curious MS. on bark, mscribed with unknown cha- 
racters, and bearing figures of men, serpents, &c. M. Kinker, 
Member of the 3d Glass of the Institute of Holland, having ob- 
tained access to this MS., discovered, after a most eorand pro- 
cess, seconded by uncommon sagacity, that it came from Egypt, 
and is written in the ancient language, current in the time of the 
Pharaohs. It is not in hier oglyphics, but in the common character, 
resembling the Hebrew. ‘This language differs less from the 
Coptic than Latin does from Italian; and the figures of men, &e. 
are in illustration of the text. —~he work treats on the ancient reli- 
gion of Egypt, and also contains a calendar. ‘This discovery is 
singularly interesting. . 

eae 


*,* The late events in France, as unforeseen as disastrous, de- 


prive us of the Continental intelligence, which we expected at the 
end of March. We hope we shall in our next supply the defici-. 
ency. But our last Nos. have been amply furnished with accounts 
of the literary transactions of our neighbours. 





NOTES TO. CORRESPONDENTS. 





Mr. Hails’s article will appear in our next No. 


L. C.’s article on the Edition of the Cyclops came too late for 
this No. 


Cambridge Greek Ode in our next. 


We shall give Notices of Mr. Gaisford’s Hephestion, Mr. 
Huntin ford’s Pindar, and of the new edition of Mr. Jones's 
Greek nari in No. XXII. 


We shall examine Aug. Boeckhit Comment. Academ. due con- 
tinentes Specim. Emend. in Pindart Carmina, and reprint them in 
the Cl. Jl. if they are unknown in this Country. 


In our next we shall give M. J. B. Gail’s Recherches sur 
Apollon, et sur divers points de Grammaire. 


The Analysis of M. Clavier’s First Vol. of Pausanias by M. 
Letronne will speedily appear. 


198 Notes to Correspondents. 


The article on a Chorus in Cédip. Col. is not expressed with 
sufficient clearness. 


A Parish Priest will receive the intelligence he solicits, from 
any classical friend. 


Collatio MStj Ciceronis Paradoxorum as soon as possible. 


Tn answer to N. A. we must inform him, that the beautiful 
Poem in our last, on the philanthropic Howarp, is not an 
Oxford Prize Poem, as the running title states. Had the subject 
been proposed for a Prize, we have little doubt that the Poem 
would have been successful. 

Weare highly gratified to find that our learned Correspondent is 
not to be seduced by the artifices of illiberality. We have been 
informed of similar atcempts ; but we trust we shall always possess 
sufficient magnanimity not to resent them. To adimeiv rae ddixodyrs 
xal xaxdy xal aisyedy Tuyyeveny Ov movTl Todmm homey. 


Solution of Aimgmas, p: 177. 


I. A Lantern, the Ist. and 3d. gw, are gas, the 2d gu>.— 
II, a Mirror.—IL[. Raisin.—IV. Bory. OTS. TS. 3, 1. e. 
200.—V. ONTS.—VI. Pitch. 





Directions to the Binder. 
Put the Plates 17, 18, 19, opposite p. 187. 


The Indices, which are sewn up at the end of 
this No., are to be bound up at the end of No. XX. 


—— -E ae 
END OF NO. XXI. 
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LOCI QUIDAM LUCIANI EMENDATI 
ATQUE EXPLANATI. 
A JOANNE SEAGER, A.B. 
BICKNOR, WALLIZ, IN COMITATU MONUMETHIZ, RECTORE.g. 
No. Til. Vide No. XVII. p. 164. 
PISCATOR seu REVIVISC. p. 619. ed. Reitz. ‘Hysis 


de Kar hopey, a "Edzy x2, xouh TEAGLEY Th MaQnY YsruevaL, mor OF xab 
™ pasToy cmbvas Oeyoes ; pay ge THY Anadyuiay,  & Thy roa; ome 
Tou Avxsiou more aystoe THY apy iy. ovdey Qioires TOUTO. mAy ola bye 
wos Bros mor" ay cemenhonusy, dAlyuy piv Tay oTeGdvav, moAAwy 92 Téy 
xovorng hoy eno djncce. . 

Locus _ ita constituendus,—jp.sis 03 xoer MOLY, @ "Enrsyxe, xe 
TeAdusy Ta mopmyyy she ver ——EAEDX OX. roi 8 xck mparroy combevets dey 
oe; eiov és THY "Anadypiay i @s thy Sroav; "H amd Tov Auxsiov rorya 
pede Thy aoxiv; TAPPHSIAAHS. Ovdiv dioices totro. mAyy olde 
yw, OS, HT. A. 

CATAPLUS. p. 626. Forte reponendum, 3d oe, maparap id 
van, orolBake xol cuvriber, & “Eouh, KAI AH te veoyved taut romre 
en Baro. | 

CATAPLUS. p- 634. Megapenthes : nab Ths ab seooes XOT ava 
Bods Tugavvov Pngoy AaBeiv 5 - Clotho : xaTe TUpaYVOU pay ovdels, KUTA 
vexgov ds 6 ‘Pabawoviuc: oy aurine pare oes Birccusoy, xe} ail alow 
emsrebevre & Exar ry Oixyy. Malim,— “Padéywowbus: Ov airinc pecAce 
Wer Vixasov, xo xar’ atlay, exuribevra Exdorw Thy Bixny. 


NO. XXII. Cl. wit. VOL. XII. O 


200 Loci Quidam Luciani, §c. 
CATAPEUS. p. 642. Lege,—Mercurius: Mixuaas, ob 9 obdty 


ofpdbters 5 met} Bay ob | Sees abanoutt Oiardsdoai tive. Micyllus: 
amas. obtdy & ECT hy ep" Ore ay olucogcouat, eumAowy. Mercurius : Gums 
OTN pixpdv th eds TO Yoo emiorévagoy. 

DE MERCEDE CONDUCTIS. p- 660. Scribendum, eresdeey 
82 moAAas mey aismvous yORT AS iadons, quatre d ai wor deve Chayeyns, ob 
pa Ale THs “Edgvns Evenct, Ouse Tay Tprauou WE spy aewy, arhAd Tey Edm 
Cousvmy wrévte oPordv, Togs | AH, nai TOMYINOD THOS Geo cuvscrayros, 
eLéracss rouvrevdcy ef oloda ra baabttrkecorci 

DE MERC. CONDUCT, p- 671. “Aerts 82 oixreigess csav- 
tov, OS, 7d pndiv ody, elra Civ trorauBaveis. 

DE MERCEDE COND. p. 689. Melius, I8:érys yap Fywye 
Tay TosouTeoy, xah er eycvOS" nab WaATT A, magerBarop.ev0s avdonos TeKvy 
T0 A oe TET OInpevors. OS TE xai ax norords glut, xab quire. 
SypmoTiKds, O09 Ooo yeAwTa Molo duvdrinsvos. 

DE MERC. COND. p- 690. Kai cord rig brcalens, mods Tov 
manos Bioy avrlargo dee, xc i cry gumvice 03, mech 6 iSpads, xab 6 KELUT OS 
Hoe wuc yon O Smopirrouc yy" } poony, 7) TEQimvsvpLoviay, 7 xbrov CLAY NEL oly % 
THy xariy modayoay, avanrdarrovres. Pro cos substituendum SE. 

DE MERC. COND. p.691. Lucianus, amico suo cuidam 
philosopho indignitates et molestias enumerans, quas patiebantur 
philosophi a divitibus conducti, inter alia proponit hee: “Hy 
rou nal cercoBqiiorccs dor, TH psy AAR Ed, VovTos B3 woAAaKIS U voraros 
anda, (To1ovro ye ory) AMOXEXAY QUT AL) KATA 76 Cebryos mephevers 
tor’ dy, odx er ovaons xarayuryys, TH payeign ce, } TH THs Sermoivns 
HOUT, cupmepapucwory, ovo: Toy Povy avev Baudiriis OmoBansyres. 
Locus ita constituendus. Male nunc legitur xai 10 fei-yos mepie- 
vets. In itinere, quum ad mansionem ventum sit, abjectus neg- 
lectusque philosophus in via apud vehiculum manet, donéc diver- 
sorium ab aliis occupatum fuerit. 

DE MERC. CON D. p. 695. Lego. Ketrot Pognra jows rd 
Thy avdouv ai A’ ody yoveiines Kal Kita meQIe-youTa piropes, xoek 
ypamarixons, xal Pircodpous. 

DE MERC, COND. p. 702. | Bobropecu 0” Opens ey wyty wonep 
6 KeBns bxeivos, Elxovee Tine ToD TosovTov cou Biou yon, Omws, é¢ 
AUTH amoBAsmar, EloyS eb TOs mapirnréoy & eorly es aur yy. Que prece- 
dunt, que sequuntur, consider antibus, ¢ opens hic ineptum | videbitur. 
Repone Bovropos ° OMOIQY tyurye wore 6 KeBns exsivos, elxovar 
Tive TOU ToLOUTOU cos Blou yedrpees. 

APOLOG. PRO MERC. COND. p- 71. Oux aneixdra 
ryouy ey Azyoiey, si Azyossy if Tob AAV. TOD _ysvvaiou eydoog elvacs TG 
PiBAboy, rect ve, roy _xonouay, ARNOT BIONS MTEQONS ayarrscbas, 7, Ny eimeg 
9 early, Omoia os 7H Sarallo woselv. 

Tov, sine accentu, exhibendum erat: . 

PRO MERC. COND. p; 711. Legendum an moa Tolvue 


wal SOL roy Yarasdoy exeivor daly tis ay. 
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PRO«MERC. COND. p. 713. Forsitan Ungpsobos Tomo 


dodures, | \exaintovtes, xa cupitrousyos, eviore 28 Hea Mpa esrel ThWEs 
atrav, OTAN to beargm doxy.» 

PRO MERC. COND. p- 716. Malim ation, py mpas T7 
emidegop.zvy xarnyoplas xoneineetots aitkay TIPOZAABQ nara siploxwe 

ch naw, daciv, i ain TOY HAOY. 

PRO LAPS. INT. SALUT. p- 728. °Ev dnoronie 03 aon hi 
Kréay, 6 * Adyvectony Oyecryoryds, amd Shanrnyoles m Qairoy aie moeou- 
Onxey, dary yersbomevos THY vixeny thy éneidev, xed. thy Tov Rmagriaréy 
aAwoiw. xoch OMQ ye met Exsivor 6 Nixicss, ame SieAtas EMITTEAAIY, 
§Y TW cep ation TOY ETIOTOA@Y Die mewver, am auTay eegE a mevog 7 Thy Moay= 
pero.  “ Nihilominus tamen.” 

PRO LAPS. INT. SAL, p. 731. Eich Seaoeal THY Ter gaxruy 
Toy peyioroy opxoy cabriwv, Tov evteAH adTois apiuav amorereiv. ob be 
xal dyelas al eXcAgr ay. Marciltus, Rittershusius, Reitzius, re- 
purgarunt,—adray, } Tov eyTsAy adrois ap iduoy drovensi. of 82 Hak : 

Sed totus iste locus 1 ita constituendus, Eich 02 ot vob ryy rer pan- 
rby, Tov peyioroy ognoy atti, toy evTeA} avrols Goiludy dmordAcl, 
wal vyelas OXI EXACT OY. 

PRO LAPS. INT. SAL. P- 734. ‘Ore ’ AazEavdpos THY ey 
"Toow manyny erynuiere Bees ZusrAsv, ws Hdmevng, 6 Ragbiaye 06, ey Th 709s 
"Avrinargoy emIOTOAH Azytt, sabe ey eigeAbay sis THY oxgvay adrob Q 
“Heaorrioy, eit’ eniradduevos, eT exragay Oe] ley domep eye, elts xat 
Geo Tivos TOUTO xaTAVAYKdouYTOS, TAUTOY po} etn; ‘Ty lave Pacirsu- 
xe100¢ non maoararreatc, Tope Devry Se tay meup ove ony Tp0s TO magd- 
toFov Tis mooranyopsua ews, ab TOU “Heauor lavas éAyou Sew on aidods 
ixbavévras, » “Anebawdoos Bengopuces eime THY HANOOVE. TO 74g gaous 
emravnkey amd Tig peegns Hon pon OMIT XYEITAL. Lege 74 yee, chavs 
éravite Grd tis peeyns HAE po bmsoyerr ct. et subaudi xAndav. 

PRO LAPS. &c. p. 73 Xap Oe bpornya ois desis, ots 
wos TO ohcApa 2g aAAO baxpw aloidrepoy mepiereann, xa els 0 LweLvoy 
mopbructoy. Vel MAPQAIZOOTN scribendum ; vel Ors. pos 76 
oDAAME Es AAXO pangs aioibregoy TEQIETRATN gis fe agin UAPO- 


AIX@OYN. omisso 72 KALI, 
[ To be continued.]} 














COLLATIO 
CODICIS HARLEIANI 5674 sh 
€UM ODYSSEA PONS ERNESTINZ 1760. 





No. euavide No. XXI- p. 95. 


OATES. Cx ? 22.293. dberes Cyvodoros. 
tala Bates | 23. TBs. 
4. ijyeuvever. pigs twa” Ses v2. errs. 


17. ToAAoi O ae. 42. foyer et meyepore. 
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53. yordvovro text. 
marg. 

54. TUVVTT OY» 

55. dgoroparys vookw, 

58. prorsus omittit. 

63. pote” eglance ex emend. 

07. det TIDAING Siice Po ous! 2. 

70. miei et y supra. positum, 
deinde Z duct. 

81. 82. eviots [ev éviass] tuiy ex- 
Bocewy ovx egepovro. O10 aerouy- 
Tas. 

92. 2’ om. In marg. 
vas ahp’ ddueceds yo. 

98. bupdy x. dards, of arr, sed 
vulgatam retinet Aristarchus, : 

105. odrws ak CgLor apr. ov. 

109. éqero ToAUS. | 

q16. ytvBovaildyce 

118. apuuoves et hic et infra 
419. 

128. ToOpERECTaLTOS. 

129. ToAv Georaros ex emend. 
ejusdem manus, 

132. roils 0’, sed 0° erasum. 

T33, debrov. 

142. mpoxaaAsocoas et oy super 
wi. 

Ibid. ore deloragnas obre coto- 
TOpayS, ovre Syvadoros EMO TAVTOS 
Tobroy Tov oTiyoys [i. e. agnos- 
cunt |. 

147. 
emend. 

148, pele. 

161. ve. band. 

167. beci—didodouv. 

174. ade’ Eidos, 

175. CU PIme chor pe Gera. 

187. ovx GAlyov TEs. 

188. edioxevoy. 

192. urd et mox Ungorraro c. 
TAVTA. 


et schol, 


doorogd- 


OU perv yao ci psiboy ex 


v 
198. 700’. 
204. A 
211. 0 0’. 
212. ai oud’ evdenstw. 
230. mage rby et of super 7. 
241. GAAw et oss super w, 


Aol pat 


Collatio Codicis Harletani, 


249. efauorRd, sed super «@. 

251. vile ies Taloavoy Eley od 
KOKWE S 
257. yraguehy, 

268. 7% wedi éulyyoay text. 
et semel schol, 

208. Scholiastes videtur legisse 
YOalor O10 Lvaer OF- 

284. 7¢- 2TAETO TACawy 

202. rext ge dé, sed oy super w. 
Deinde evvyférres. 

as 

300. wedovro. Schol. braves Te 
[Lege weAosro.] 

» habet ab eadem manu in 
aah ts quod in hoe codice rare 
gpuriis accidit, 

304. meodienot. 

322; Habe 3° zguourys. 

325. eoray ® evi Ougyos et t Ye 
éy moo supra evs. 

332. Tw, sed 79 supraser. 

333- 342, ey Eviois ATHY CaBOLS ai 
Cana, ork on ov Gegovras* dia Te 
AT CETELLY Eupalvery. 

343. is panccer ss. 


347. dortb cos avroy (sic). 
348. 349. Inter hos margo ad- 


_ dit 353, quitamen suo loco ma- 


net. 

353. Schol. xpecus et oeekus. 
aolora os 98 dacwdy 76. i—[se. 
pro decuor.] Infra 355. resios erat, 
sed yoeiws fecit eadem manus, 

359. Cea pay et dy super cy. 

361. dvaikavre e rasura. 

383. aneiAyoas text. et schol. 


Glossa in mnarg. ényyysiaw oud 


WrsiAnosy AYAXTH. [Il. ¥. 863. Un- 
de plane constat, eryyyeiAw non 
esse variam lectionem, sed inter- 
pretamentum.] 

384. Erde, sed v¢. Ero. 
393. éveinare et suprascr. évey- 

KATE. 

396. dé cavrdy. Schol. dgiorag- 
HOS Thy E Synarlvet nah yowdiaves : 

397. inter lineas repositum 
ET05. 


cum Odyssea Editionis Ernestine. 


404, v0. XOVAEOS. 

409. vulgatam habet ex emend. 
¢jusdem manus, sed erat $vzAAa, 
quod habet Scholiastes heen 
i. 1334, 

/ 417. ducero. 

419. Oi Mp.0705. 

427. Aver oouev0s ys lddiw ev (sed 
7 post idwy additum a m, recenti, 
ut puto.) 

429. Ouvwve 


434. * reinoda = > 70. nal AEByra. 
[Ita punctis lector ad marginem 
amandatur. . Has et similes varie- 
tates noto, ut pateat, quam varie 
lectiones ex meris interpretationi- 
bus fluxerint.] Addit Scholiastes: 
élye be 0 AeBys relroda : 

435. reimod” ioracay ex emen- 
datione ejusdem manus. [Ioracay 
certe vera lectio, sed Zovacay non 
operarum error, ut ait Ernestus. | 

436. ai? ao’ ex emend. Mox 
EyvEUayY. 

438. do erasum. 

444, onnr dy. 

445, iv et ¢ supra 4. 
schol. ad N. 79. EwY. 

449. avery el V0. AYWY EY. 

A51. ve bapster,. 

468. EBroooao ye. Brow. 

470. 7° erasum, 

471. Wage Peguy, 

472. Aweics TET LEVOY. 

470. vos am. pr. vids ex emend. 
@ vos In marg. pro var. lect. 

491. yo. nah 7 ours ayri rev 
nob :—Supra alterum 7 i wean 
T2000. ; 

493. enolyoe. 

AQA. plore ge “a 5 dgirsagd 
yg doAw ne : : be 
495. ofp’. | : 

497. 70- avTiKg sak REC 

500. Ws 0) dd et Supra ve We 
ev. 

506. ayy anol glossa TAy- 

ciov airod.: 

507. apirraornos harattal) us 


ry} 


Citat 
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aAAanxod Tas. wey ereita diamAnc- 
covres ayasol:—Vide infra ad K, 
440. Sed Carin gas Photius MS, 
et Suidas v. #2. 

508. Gx ors « 

509. 72 edv ex emend, 

513. Lory E10» 

ae nedcie. Schol. ye. reora- 
oie. 

525. RMA T pars ores xa} 
Woerolv. ws TO, Awuvemevas wWoec- 
civ [Il. E. 486.] 

530. @biwidoves. 

533. 408 vonoev. 

539. Weoge Usiog et evo super 
008. 

541, para et supra 0. VEY he 

543. TOAAD udAAtov odrw et su- 
pra ultimum verbum YO. EOTh 
Mox 549. x@AAtoy ot7w (sic.) 

547. exipavy et es super 7 et 


in textu et marg, sed mox eT 


aves. 

549. gdobas. 

554. roxyes et supra Yeo Yo- 
VES. 

564, 733’. Mox zyw (y eraso,) 
ut et dover 580. 

566. drywoves et supraser. au- 
PoOVES. 

569. paroepevard Ye. palowodas. 
Deinde yy ex emend. ut videtur, 

by 

ejusdem manus, et woAc,. Pos- 
tremo dugimaruyas ex emend, sed 
pro a}am. pr, erat’ i.e. ey. In- 
fra N. 177. textus habet rérg 
dudinard par, sed supra ss: est 
iv, Supra ™~ est ' et supra ai est 
ely. 

579. roy de Geo) et AE oy Ode 
YATOV. . 

581. dneptsrs iAsoos mE, et su- 
pra 700 Tis jAlou AmwAet 

583. avdguy. et supra Ve. ae 
cw. Et hoc agnoscit scholiastes 
in marg. 

584. MEMVU WEVA et supra ve. 
HEN AGIT MEY In baispas versus i 
The Tov. 


\ 
\ 
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585. MeL bY/ AT O40 YE KEvEIWY. 
586. os x Eraipos (sic.) 


OATES. I. 


2. uGEIWY, sed ie ab eadem 
manu, ut puto, emend. 
G6. or etZ EX Eb. 


9. auguocwy (sies) 

10. exrely, 

12. cov, sed coyrectum in col. 

0 

re orevaxice. In schol. margs 
arava ie Ue 

14. 7; TOWTOY, Ob, ETEITO et ti 
supra 70. In schol. marg. ri row- 
TOv TOb: 

22. ijgrroy : 6. pirekevos yyioy 
eure ene Dia TO yweis 0 EF Hanns 
U7 yyiou elngaovdper. [D. 81.], Tives 
dz vmiov Wwomeo g angoaris [2 Kea- 
Ha TOY TEC) TOY Ammevae TOMOY" EV 


ry WY guvngegns ron iegdy wear. 
AD ov nak Tas yiueas xOIveS yyic~ 
das mooraryocE everbat. 

23. aArAAHAoiwly. 


29. 31. notantur literis a, y, 
in margine intericrl. In eodem 
margine, sed exadversum 33, scrip- 

. , 


Ae Keg 
tus est 30, notatus oz: 8. Si igi- 


tur Tho. Bentleius nostrum inter 


codices v. 30. omittentes numerare 
voluit, festinabat. 


33. eucy et oi super dv. Mox 
exeibey. 
40, tore 8e eyes Tiy  bopecgov 


enooOyoa. TOA THs nintovias. (Sic) 
3 dy mapwyela nareirar: [Con- 
fer Athen. i. p. $3. D. viii. p. 351. 
E. cum Eustathio ad Od. i. 198. 

p- 1623, 49. 53 == '347, 28. 34. 
i pro xara ,ob% Ed. Rom. ha- 
bet xararugty, mendose quidem, 
sed vere lectioni proxime, HOT 
uaArvger | 


Collatio Codicis Harleiani, 


48. oF TOU. ; 

49. de scriptum supra pey. | 

51. 7Aboy 0 ex emend. Citat 
Scholiastes Il. B. 467. 468. quo 
confitmatur Bete Voluit fortasse 
librarius, 7Adov J doom te QUAAG. 

53. mwedwuey et os super w. 

D7 « dinetaueros. 

58. werevurcero (sic.) 

72. xarbenev. 

78: TE omittit. 

88. moolely a m. pr. 

' 89. ordecas text. et schol. 
OO. ae. 

Os: mrzug! exemend. 99 
98. dywy pro iyor. sinh 

99. yyvoly éy yaw ex’em. A mm, 
pr. erat evi. Particule e nullum 
vestigium. | *Mox Onoas T° eouoas 
et supra 7¢. Sica debeoar. Eemese 

116. Supra Aa EN eaten #0- 
a00TOS "Vi. 

| pe 

122, Tohuyy ay narrhan er eth. ae 

“126. oF xa. ay 

134. aie, Cele ot 

135... a upwaers Deinde 
évovdas text. a m. ‘Pr. et img bn’ 
Ovdas.. 

138. ETIMEATAYTES @ m. pr. | 

139. Emovgvvet. et 7 super ét. ° 

144. wags. plane i in text. sed in 
marg. rws week yuo. 


ant odgtrdber (sic) et in marg. 


xwels Tod y v0 aivdber, Delonte 
yao et ve supraser. 

147. mort et g supra T. 

154. wray citat schol. 

156. ‘ye. i (etlp vide- 
jo a | 

159. ev 32 Exaory. 

160. Aayov et supra & additum 
Y, supra xy, ay. In marg. rey KO- 
VOY. 

172. pey ouy. 

182. ery ariys am. ‘pr. sed ¢ 
erasum. goats citat schol. 
marg. 


cum Odyssea Editionis Ernestine. 


185, obras Golorapryoss 6 Qe 
diperogavys BeBayro. 

189. 7uGet. 

198. iegevs. 

199. cov rato habet Harleia- 
nus. Scholiastes ait, cov raidl 
soloraoryos x2) Aosrrogawys : Alius 
Scholiastes etiam civ Tw mach, 
Nota marginalis addit: 7 4¢ aro 
TarKs mos -airlodoy Aeyovre.. voy oe 
Wedoowvar ELVa olvou mlovos TOU dl0- 
yicou:—Lege, voy poagewvar (vel 
Tove TOY page) elvas Oivoriwvos 
vo0 ~Asovdcou: Preter auctores 
quos citant Clarkius et Erestus 
ad lectionem zras3} confirmandam 
Aunc demum memorandus est 
Hesychius, cujus locum fortasse 
a se non intellectum omisit Musu- 
rus, e MS. unico protulit Schow- 
ius, Lyousba, el rod ov Evence 
py TUeMEDs Tepe eueda, TELIE OIC O= 
vey. Glossa hoc modo scripta 
erat, cum primum eam ex Home- 
rico Lexico in sunm transferebat 
Hesychius. Lyxoueha, en) rod we- 


EONO LEY. OTNEKA’ MIN =YM- 
AIAT TIEPIZ XO" MEOA. Ve- 
rum librarius unus scripserat Zvsxa, 
alius supra vocalem « posuit diph- 
thongum ov. Librarius unus ita 


scripserat pronomen, MH, ubi 
duo quidem puncta significant, 
% pronunciandam esse, quasi iota 
esset, lineola vero est pro litera 
N. Sed librarius alter puncta 
neglexit, et lineolam pro. accentu 
cepit. Relique.duz varietates, 
N_ scilicet ante labialem IT in M 
mutata et Al diphthongus in E 
vocalem corrupta adeo: faciles et 
communes sunt, ut. neminem mo- 
rari_possint. Ut facilius partem 
eorum qua scripsi, intelligant 
lectores, meminerint velim, termi- 
nationem y-¢ sic in MSS. scribi s 


ee 


simpliciter, ss autem sic, 5; WY 
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scribi « simpliciter, sv autem <4. 
Quod ad gvexa et “otvexa attinet, 
¢a sepissime permutari omnes sci- 
unt. Exemplum interrogationis, 
quod a Grecis ricua vocatur, 
hocce dat Sextus Empiricus Pyr- 
rhon. Hypotypos. i. 189. Tivos 
Evexcr ey Saupatery avdom soiy- 
cyv; Quod sumtum est ex Aris- 
toph. Ran. 1040. ubi editiones 
recte et metro convenienter oUvexa, 
In ejusdem Aristophanis Av. 517. 
clausula est versus _,anapestici, 
Tivos ouy Evena Tair’ ao’ Zyvougiy 5 : 
Sic omnes, nisi fallor, editiones, 
que Kusterianam precedunt, 
Kusterus e MS. edidit river of- 
vexa, cul duo Brunckiani acce- 
dunt. Nempe in codice, unde 
corruptela in editiones manavit, 
ouy 

scriptum erat, evexa. 

207. 7° ex emend. fortasse re- 
centi. 

211. aroryverda: et suprascrip- 
tum drocrijvas, sed est glossa, 


non varia lectio, ut opinor. 


Q14. ETIHELEVOY. 

216. ye. bd viv’ éydoy. 

217. xara et supra ye. NATH 
peraccas et supra [KET Ge 


Oe hs 
ALE. 

222. vaiov correxit eadem ma- 
nus, sed primo voluisse videtur 
vaoy. In marg. aplaraoxas VOIO¥. 
riveg Oa vay. Ob Cf vaZIO%e 

231. xnavres, sed s a manu re- 
centi, vel fortasse scholiastex ; ; Is 
enim in margine HT AVTES. 

235. dguypzasov.et sic alibi, nisi 
fallor. Error quidem manifestus ; 
sed caute distinguendum est inter 
errores, qui metro, aut scriptoris 
seculo, aut stylo disconveniunt, et 
inter errores, qui totam. linguee in- 
dolem violant, Non enim dubi- 
tandum, videtur, quin bene Gre- 
cum sit beoyuadss. In Procli 
hymno ad Solem 13. (apud Brunck, 
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Ee cia ii. pag. 441.) opuy nad ad 
MS. Harl. 1752. 

238. Gveygs in textu et pro var. 
lect. mox 243. 

245. vmreuBcroy hic et infra 309. 
342. 

247. nareyxev. Quod miror 
Ernestum, hujusmodi  minutiis 
semper invigilantem, nen» monu- 
isse. 

249. 
n2Q54. 

262. 

204. 


CVUmEV ye |. 
ve. pryycavOeav 7 ak. 
payrionc ios. 

ve | omittit. 

265. one eT EQr es: 

266. av pro aire. Deinde yosve 
primo scripserat, sed eadem ma- 
nus fecit yodvai’. Nempe per 
eircumflexum, qui in hoc ut in 
omnibus. paullo | antiquioribus 
MSS. semicirculus plerumque est, 
egit lineam rectam, que acutum 
notat; postea rwi &@ jJunxit 7d 6. 
Voluit igitur yovvare ab initio se- 
quentis versus elisionem pati. 

267. elror. 

274. Oeldimey. 

278. we in textu et schol. sed 
in textu ex emend. ut olim ye fu- 
isse videatur. 

283. v¥ia et supra y2a yey 101 
orwe deloray os. 

286. roi¢ a m. pr. sed de et 0 
addita ab eadem, ut puto in recen- 
sione. 

2Q2O12° 0 super w sen HOR in 
wTrrccaro et in 344, Etiam 311. 
aliquid turbari videtur in w. 

202. Were primo, sed worep ex 
em. sinon ejusdem manus, aunti- 
que tamen. 

206. sumngooro. 

c 
305. Teen Key. 
311, ody dye 0’ et hic et 344, 


sine rasura aut varietate. In fine 
| Lt . 
versus cumricaro delmrvoy. Hoc 


etiam infra 344, sed suprascr. yo. 
oo7ev. 


Collatio Codicis Harleiani, §c. 


314. evye ex rasura. 

315. voAAd ex emend. sed re- 
centi, ut vix fieri possit, quin 
TOAAT, quod habet scholiastes, a 
prima manu venerit. Photius 


MS. ‘Poifos: Tag Our out inaus 
HS % TonAns be poltun TOS 6005 
Tene: 

Sy ind. Lf. doin, 


- 921. evavbev. 

323. fardooys additum sta 
liquore, 

329. aeroropavys ums xomeou" 
ws UT xo TOU" umoudaAns Of ae 
PegeL: 

3310 eloraexos wEetrAda fas: 

ob 

333. jeovel. 
imaves. 

33.5% dea ork adroudews “wah Shyas 
Aaiyy.00 eavrov emididwot eos rods 
HbVOUYOUS % 


da marg, schol. 


o 

339. everevev. 

348. exexeddy a m. pr. sed gt a 
secunda. | 

$53. 6 de dexro nab eatev, sed 
x super ex additum. dzxro etiam 
schol. marg. 

04 

356. & nal od xaloers. In hoe 
versu, et 365. 370. scriptum erat 
Fewyiov, sed in £elviov ab eadem 
manu mutatum, 

360. arc of et V0. usrae, ol. 

366. dvowa. odriy (sine "oz’) et 
sic schol. infra ad 399. 

367. 68 "GAN. | 

568. aurix’. 

373: oaguyyas. 

376. zrecot dé. 

379. dverban. Schol. diagayys 
Hy Ort Tendon. 

381. EvEnVEUTE [eV %e 

383. évelovcay ex emend. sed 
ejusdem manus, et in marg. ye. 
EVEDELT GLY» Mox eoetotels et supra 
V0. aepbels. 

384, wes ore et schol. marg. 

385. 388. o et e simplex. | 
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_ ON THE PHILOSOPHICAL 


SENTIMENTS OF ESCHYLUS. 





To look back on the crude ideas which were entertained by the an- 
cient world on the important subjects of religion, ethics, and philo- 
sophy, to behold various and well-organized systems of morality 
arising from those undigested) notions, like order out of chaos; 
and to contemplate the improvement or alteration which mo- 
dern industry, and: modern talent, have made on each, must be a pur- 
suit ever dear to the philosopher, and ever interesting to the man of 
letters. It is owing to this principle that we have seen so much inge- 
nuity misapplied in drawing fantastic schemes of philosophy from the 
poetic writings of Homer, and in showing that there was no art or 
science with which he was unacquainted, and of which he had not laid 
the first foundation. In a life of Homer, printed at Amsterdam in 
1688, by the Wetsteins, and published by Gale, among the Opuscula 
Mythologica, Physica et Ethica, which he edited, we find the author, 
p- 360, asserting, that the system of Thales the Milesian, who makes 
water the universal. principle, is borrowed from Homer, merely be- 
cause we have in the Iliad this verse, “Qxeavis F someg yiveots wdvrtoce 
tiruxta:: and that the system of Xenophanes, who to water adds 
earth, is derived also from the same source, because we have in Il. H. 
G9. VAAN desig pew welvres Gwe eel yo yivoieSs “Husve avde OOO BALL, — 
axes aivrws, and a linein a fragment of Xenophanes to the following 
effect, wavris yee ying re xai Dduros éxyevuscte. The historian goes on 
to prove, that it is to the father of Grecian poetry that we are indebted 
for the general opinion, which acknowledges four elements, because 
he mentions the air, earth, fire, and water. Had this devas coPiorns re- 
collected, that the assertion of all these opposite tenets implied more 
learning than judgment, he would not, in all probability, have shown 
such eagerness to draw philosophical conclusions from a mere resem- 
blance of words and fanciful coincidence of sentiments. But, alas! 
the biographer too much resembles the modern editor, whose bounden 
duty it is to entertain a most elevated idea of his author, to exaggerate 
all his beauties, and to extenuate every defect, which may occur in his 
writings. Thus, to increase our veneration for Homer, he is described 
(at p. 352—354) as being perfectly acquainted with the doctrines of 
the Stoics and Peripatetics; and we are gravely told, that he looked 
upon the first as more exalted and conformable to reason, on the lat- 
ter as more practicable and conformable to experience. Nay, more 
—at p. 358—360, the origin of what is usually deemed the Pythago- 
rean whimsies, the perfections of the monade and odd numbers, and 
the imperfections of the duade, and even numbers, is attributed to the 
blind old man of Chios, on account of the following lines, Ody dyabay 
Woruxosgavin® $15 xoleccvos tota—'AAD’? Gy’ Exovre voov xt by/Peore Bovayy, et 
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similia. Can any thing be more ridiculous than this, except that one 
man, in a darbarous age, should be the first promulgator of al/ the opi« 
nions of datier ages, however extravagant or contradictory to one ano- 
ther ? Ciggat: | 
When criticism descends to such trifles as these, and can deduce 
such important conclusions from such weak premises; we cannot but 
feel staggered in our belief on points of a similar nature: yet, not- 
withstanding the able comments of such a writer as I have just now 
quoted, it would be madness in any reader to despise or disbelieve 
every or any fact, which he may find in some insulated passage of 
Homer. For the picture, which he/has left us:of the manners and 
principles of his age, is so finished, and the account of its domestic,’ 
external, and religious, policy, so minute, that our curiosity remains 
scarcely in any thing ungratified.. On points of religion ‘and’ philo- 
sophy his testimony is highly interesting, and its fullvalue will be still 
better estimated if we make use of the following considerations. °° Ist. 
That Herodotus gives it as his opinion that Homer and Hesiod prin- 
cipally settled the religious tenets of the Greeks, which before their 
time (I use the words of Mitford) were totally vague, floating’ about 
partially, as they happened to arise, or to be imported: by foreigners, 
especially Aigyptians. @Zndly. That in his time poetry was the only 
channel through which knowledge could be communicated ;» whence, 
though it does not follow that poets would always scrupulously ad-. 
here to truth, yet it necessarily: follows that veracity would make a 
large share of a poct’s merit in public opinion... We may. therefore as- 
sign to Homer the same degree of credit which.weshould.to the res 
gular prose-writing historian of the present day. 3rdly. That, if his 
testimony be either invalidated or taken away, we. have no other ma- 
terials from which we can.deduce an account of the manners and cus- 
toms of ancient Greece. From those materials the philosophy and 
religion, the government and jurisprudence,...the science, arts, and 
manners of the early Greeks have been exhibited. by, Mitford, with his. 
usual accuracy of investigation. To trace the gradual changes which 
may have taken place in the latter of these points is the exclusive pro- 
vince of the historian, since the innovations which take place in philo- 
sophy and religion then only become of importance to history, when 
they cause corresponding alteration in the character of individuals, 
and the constitution of nations. It is not my intention to pursue the 
rise and progress of philosophy in its more early stages: the task has 
been already admirably performed by Stanley, the editor of Aischy- 
lus,a man of whom the University of Cambridge may be justly proud 
when she acknowledges himas her son. Inhis wide range he has not 
been able to pay sufficient attention to the philosophical principles of 
4Eschylus and Euripides, from whose writings we may, and ought, to 
gain many interesting particulars on the philosophy of the ancients. I 
shall, with your leave, Mr. Editor, attempt to supply this deficiency to 
the literary world, at the same time assuring you that, wherever the 
plain text of my author furnishes no evident proof of science, I shall 
neither imitate, nor-have recourse to, those commentators who caa 
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discover a thousand mysteries in the clearest passage, and produce 
from a few simple words as many allegorical meanings. 

.°We shall begin our dissertation by adducing a position of Cicero, 
from the ninth chapter of his second book of Tusculan disputations, 
“ Veniat Aischylus, non poeta solum, sed etiam Pythagoreus: sic enim 
accepimus.”? How far this assertion is justified by fact, the reader 
will see in the sequel: in order to render it an easy task for him to 
make up his judgment on this point, I shall quote, first, of all, the 
words of Pythagoras himself, as we have them in his golden verses 3 
and when these are not sufficiently strong or precise, I shall add the 
words of his biographer, lamblichus, or any other writer of his school 
with whom I am acquainted : then shall come the passage of Aischy- 
lus; and it will be as well here, once for all to observe, that except in 
the Prometheus Vinctus, and Seven against Thebes, I quote from the 
Glasgow edition; in these two from Blomfield. 1.’Ex ray redcap 
aeadcov wezouacse Atyesy. At the very opening of the Pythagorean 
verses, (be they written by Lysis, or Philolaus, or Archippus, or Ly- 
sides, or Epicharmus, no matter,) but in the opening of the golden 
verses we have these lines: 

"Abavarous ev mpara Feods, vom we Sraxeiyras, 

Tipe, xe oéBov doxoy, ereil’ Hpmxs ayavovs. 
f&schylus ad Agam. 371. shows great reverence to the immortal gods 
In saying, 

| * Oix, tba ris, Geods Boordy 

azrovobas mere 
"Ocots dbixnroy yeoIs 
Tlaroil’* 6 Povx evce Bye. , 
he runs counter to an impious, though received tenet of the agein which 
he lived. The philosophers of the Epicurean school afterwards 
adopted this idea, as we may see from Pliny’s Histor. Natur. II. 7. 
“Trridendum vero, agere curam rerum humanarum illud, quicquid 
est summum : anne tam tristi atque multiplici ministerio non pollut 
credamus dubitemusve?” Lucretius is guilty of the same impiety; 
Book i. 57. 

«¢ Omnis enim per se Diviim natura necesse est 

Immortali evo summa cum pace fruatur, 

Semota ab nostris rebus sejunctaque longe ; 

Nam, privata dolore omni, privata periclis, 

Ipsa suis pollens opibus, nihil indiga nostri 

Nec bene promeritis capitur, nec tangitur ira.” 

We find in the Eumenides, v. 217, his veneration for an oath, for 
instance, | 








t AsI have made a slight alteration in the punctuation of this passage, it. 
may perhaps be as well if I give a literal translation of it, as the words are 
rather difficult, at least the commentators would persuade you so by their 
prolix annotations. “ Some man asserted that the Gods do not deign to 
view those wretched mortals who trample on the purity of what is sacred: 
but he who made such an assertion is guilty of impiety.” 
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Evvy yee avigh nak yovesnl poporeog Navel 
"Opnov ots melfmv, ry Slxy Gooupoumery. We 

Stanley adds as a note on this passage the following remark, ‘* De 
fide conjugali verba fecit ipse Pythagoras Crotoniatis apud Iamblic. 
Vit. c. 10. SxovdaCey 92 nal retro, omas atoh Ts peavov exelvecg ciOnTwrl, we 
Tiryvycines aN yvodivowos Fd vyiv0s GAuyugla nol nocKide THY CUvomoLYTAY.” 

In Homer we find no mention of hero-worship; in Hesiod we have 
some distant hints of it, [cf. "Egyc xsl ‘Huieas, v. 121-125]; but Py- 
thagoras first gave sanction to it. It would be but a weak argument 
to prove Aischylus a Pythagorean, if we should say “ Pythagoras re- 
commends hero-worship: /%schylus introduces one of his characters 
returning thanks to the heroes ; therefore AXschylus is a Pythagorean ;” 
but combining this circumstance with others, it renders it probable that 
he had drawn his faith on this subject from the founder of the Italian 
Philosophy. ‘The passage to which I allude is in the Agamemnon, 
v. 513-519. | , “ 

"AMs ign NuxpavOooy nAdes [l. job"] avagosog 
viv Vavre cwrip iods xaxiyovioc, "h, 
avak” Amorroy tods T° dywyious beds 

TAYT AS MOTO, TOV T Buoy TIMAOOOY 

“Eopyy, Pidoy xnguxa, xygdxay oePas, 

"Hews te Tovs Tempbavras, edmevers, marty 
Nrearoy deverdas Tov Asrsipevoy Sopds. , 

Stanley understands by the gews rors wéubarres ‘* duces qui in illo 
prelio occubuére, qui me deduxerunt.”? Not so, but those heroes who 
had been worshipped in Argos by the army, previously to their expe- 
dition against Troy ; a strong confirmation of this opinion is in waéasw 
dexerbat. | | 

In Golden verses, v. 8. there occurs ‘ duvecgers yore dvcyuns Bye vetlel” 
Hence inthe Prometheus Vinctus, v. 105. “ 76 cis cevaryuns err’ adngsroy 
cbiyos,”” and, in the same play, v, 1088, dveyxns crepfais Divecss. . 

In. G,. V..36. xal reQuraats yeratro mossiv, omore Pbavov toes. Hence 
we are not surprised at meeting in the Agamemnon, v. 473. Keiwa 3 
axPlovey oABov? Myr’ sinv wrorsmogdns, mnt’ ouy autds aArovs bm GAAwY Bloy ma- 
ridowes. As we arenow on the subject of 9é0ve;, I shall beg leave to 
quote some passages in which he strongly animadverts on the Q6cvos, or 
the ill-will which the gods bear to a man in a prosperous situation. I 
am not, aware that this was a tenet of the Pythagorean philosophy, 
though every, tyro can inform us how constantly the idea occurred to 
the honest mind of Herodotus. Prometheus Vinctus, y. 881-884. 

wey ob. enronwevos Peeves, ates 
XiQX%Ol MEASIGY OU paxpay AsAsIMMEVOL, = 
Heougs Sypsduovres ov Oypaciwous 
yeas, GI0vey 88 comarwy ef er 206, x. T. Ae 

Also in the, 'Ear', at OnBasy vs 765-769. pv nec 

1 Te) GA0R Ten, ste oF tS as ne 
yop gen To AMbpead mapeoyerare ie rid . 3 stip 
"109 |‘ Ocgedmpbpaad? exBordy gegen Ny oe) ove) 

uvopav dAgyoray > 
"OxBos yay mayovbeis. 
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Agamemnon 135. Olze yae imi Qdovos “Agreuss dye Wrayoiciw. xvei 
weress. To this he again alludes in Perse 93-102. » 
© joedordunrw o drarav deed 2 el bier) 
Tis aviio Gverds aAvees; 
Tis 6 xoaimve wood wHOH- 
maros eUrer ols avaTowy; 
PirAdtowy yee cakvou- 
CATO MewTOv, mapuryes 
Booty sic dgxtotara, 
TOosv ovx ErTiy UmEp Oya- 
Toy aAukayvra Guysiy. | "he 

But here /Eschylus introduces another idea which prevailed gener- 
ally in the ancient world, viz. that Providence took away a man’s 
prosperity so gradually that he himself did not perceive it. Hence 
the dodrdentis waza, which in this passage, as Schutz properly observes, 
is a word, if not bone, at least mediz significationis; as it is also ina 
fragment of Atschylus “ éxdens dinalns ode amorrare: S:cs.”? But, as 
Schutz has made a most inordinately long note on this passage, and 
filled it with true German tediousness, may I be excused if I give a li« 
teral translation of it here? « What mortal man shall escape the 
fraudful designs of Providence? Where is he who shall spring up 
aloft from them with the light step of easy vaulting? For with 
friendly soul they flatter [sc. dorcu. axara| at first, and lead men away 
into their strongest toils ; from whence it is not possible, if he attempt 
to fly, that a mortal can escape in safety.” [Pers. 771. ids yee ovx 
ayrage, ws evPew» ePv.| But to return to my subject. | 

In G. V. 38. pnd? avertvSegos irbs? peizoov 0 twi wow aeiorov. The 
very words almost occur in the Eumenides, 525-528. Myz” dvagntou Blov, 
Mute Oermorovpecvoy Aivtong: Wevei Lice To neaTos Sebg Sores. 

In G: V. 48. we meet the Pythagorean oath, Nai pd rav aperign Kuyt 
Tapadivre tergaxruy Maya csrdov Ovowws. ‘his rerexxrs was fire, earth, 
air, and water, the primary elements of the world, according to the 
Pythagorean system. On the utility of fire, he speaks largely in the 
Prometheus Vinctus, 2. Pau Tavréxvov Wyss Tihase 

¥. 109. vagdyxonAnpwrov 23 Cnpdipas rupds 

anyiy nrAomalay, y OiarxaAs TECVNS 

macys PoaTols metyve nal usyac mapas. 
And again in a dialogue between the Chorus and Prometheus, the 
Chorus ask the following question, v. 261, al viv Prcyamdty wie tyoue” 
4Pieceot, to which Prometheus answers, “A@’ ob ys worrds ixpabarorras 
séxyase In the Prom. Vinct. talking of the earth, he calls it caupeardg 
siya, in the “Exs’ emi OnGas, v. 15. yi ce pentel, Qirrasy zeoPy. Re- 
garding the sacredness of water, in P. V. 836. he says, BuBawwy éede 
emo Inet of TOV NeiAos evmroroy ‘pto5. Regarding the air, in P. V. 1128. 
emayeay Aidng xowwy Poos ciatecav and in\Agamemnon, Ove oidey ovesis 
Wor amayyirrns rogas Hahy rob TeePovros nriov ‘xboveg Quow. But let me 
quit this subject with all speed; I hear already some.of your readers 
asserting that 1 have been quite as badas the sophist of whom I com- 
plained. It is too trifling a subject to enlarge on. 

In G. V. 55. we have this gnome, Crden 3 avSeemous avralcera wyuar’ 
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tgorres. Compare with this a passage out of the Seven against Thebes, 
Vv. 742-748, ?Aroaraves eae Adios Bice. Tees elmoyros éy MerouePa rors TS 
aad Xenorngioss Sraoxorree ryav-vees arte, cages mens Kearntels ¢ &x Dirwy, a Bove 
Alacsg Ersivaro mey pogey avra. 
In the concluding lines of the G. V. we a this-assurance made us, 
“Hy 8 aemorsibas cdjun es aibég’ eAeubegoy EAdns, 
"Esoeas abaveros, Gedc a&yBgoros, ou ETE Ouyrds. 

This doctrine ZEschylus adopts in the Choephori, Vp, 321. Téxver 
Pesrapece Tov Oavoytos ov Oecmatles Vv eOS peacrseet ryvetbos* Doesves » J UoTECOY ogryeese 
By wvgis wadrege ryvdbos, he alludes to the funeral pile, on which the 
body was burnt, and may therefore be here considered as an advocate 
for the immortality of the soul» ‘The manner in which he proves it is 
this, that since the ghosts of murdered persons haunt the murderer, 
and demand and obtain vengeance either from him or his posterity, 
there must be something which survives after death. “Propertius iv. 
7- in the pete TOeDuET at Sue P On the immortality of the ‘soul from 
dreams, as for instance, 

« Sunt aliquid manes: lethum non omnia finit, 
Lucidaque evictos effugit umbra rogos: 
Cynthia namque meo visa est incuumberé fulcro, 

Marmor ad extreme nuper humata viz.” 

Yet our author, in his Eumenides, v. 644, denies any resurrection 
from the dead. I shall quote it, as mentioned by John Tzetzes, ‘Chi- 
liad vi. 180. | 

Alay thos, as 6 "Opng0s, uyroduras 0 UmAOY OY, 
Ayabupiaory auray Cokates Tay airy" 
eg ey Herr eg0ks Xgav0174 (vulgo x dvois 82). xeak Mégnos AUT ONPAT WD, 
Oyya yy wold gooy THY dui’ xa“ Onyeoy Alay iros 
Kal TOU ‘Opngov Ta pyre "Ta u.Baig pereepoater, 
ane, gyal yae "Opngos, ws dvor ep Zgny, 
avogos Oe bux Tar bAGeiv oure Asiry, 
oul? Eder, emal Lo xey émeltberas § epxos abdurewy. 
adres TauCoss ve sypapens Alay dros Syolv ovtws 
avbpog 0 éneay oti dvas nar XIV, 
anak bayevtos, ovx eT tor avarracic. 

Other Pythagorean doctrines are as follow. In the schools of the 
ancient philosophers no question was more frequently agitated than 
this, whether names were given Qvce, or ice, The first opinion was 

maintained by the Stoics, the latter by the Pythagoreans, among 
whom are to be numbered /éschylus, and the followers of Pytha- 
goras in some points, the Academic, as Plato proves in his Cratylus, 
p. 257. ed: Lugd. ‘Theodot. in Eclog. ex. Ser ipt. Prophet. ¢.,32, 
Tlubeeryagers ngiou, log fesvoy Royidraror, ard xai mesa Buterey nytiotas tay Co- 
Quay Foy Sepeevoy Te snopeceret $06 medbrypecicey. Tamblichus i in his life of Pytha- 
Horas c. DLL "Eas 08) rey coparraroy TOY amdyron Aéyopesy nach cured korres Thy 
Cavyy ray chimed ey, nee To TUVOAOY svgerny KATOOTOVTL THY SVOLeeT WY, eee Gedy, size 
Occ iecover, tf ere Seley rover VI LOT OV, x. tA. and with this sentence the reader has 
only to compare the following passage out of the Agamemnon, v. 682. 

Tis TOT _ buopcebey ae" 
ae 5d may eTYTUMWS, 
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oo enlapenprag, Surat louge Sommevpeest 6 oo 
‘© amrgbbo lect rod -rempcpevop® 
SO PRGoead od Tiree vepLav Po” -" 
Tay dogiyapBpoy 
Auge “Exevas 5 
* Exe) TOSMOVT Ws 
“EAzvac, ehavdpos, EAgrToNs, 
éx Tay dBoomnyay — 
Tlgoxaruppatwy exrcuce 
Zegvoouylhyavros avon. . 4 
These words of Iamblichus..seem almost like an echo to those of 
#Eschylus : but we should not have stood in need of such strong proof as 
thisto haveshown that this father of tragedy agreed with Pythagoras in 
thinking (Cicero Tuse. Disp. lib. 1. xxv.) summe sapientiz-fuisse, om- 
nibus rebus imposuisse nomina. We need only have referred to the 
Prom. Vinct. 84. Fivdwvyuas cE Detieoves Teovendéce Karoveiv* aurdy yee ot 
ef Tgorendiws “Ore Teorw Tied’ txnvrcbyoes tuyns, and v. 742 of the same 
play, where of the river Araxes, he says, 43:5 3 iBeirriv worapesy, ob 
evdavvzcov: and almost every time he makes use of the words émdvupcos 
and Yrvddvvze0s, he proves our assertion.” } 








* Now that I amon the subject of dvogearoGeaia, I will quote, in confir- 
mation of what | have stated,a note of Davisin the Tusculan Disputations, 
p- 54. (ed. Oxon. 1805.) He refers to /Mlian’s V.H. iv. 17. and te Hierocl. 
in Aur. Carm. Ixi. p. 200, who gives to this dyogarofecia only the second 
place in their scale of merits. “ Ut ut sit, inde nata est hec opinio quod no- 
mina vim cuique rei insitam declarare censuerint, a non hominum in- 
stitutione sed natura significare decreverint. Vide Philonem de Opif. Mun- 
di, p. 25, 26. Hinc Anonymus Scriptor apud Suidam in’Adap, postquam 
de impositione nominum laudarat Genes. il. 19. ita pergit; T? ris codlas 
Tavrys Kat duayvoocews inrdreporv; éxddeoev dvduara, Ty ovat abrhy 
Kat riy brdoracw éxdorov Shou worep broypaddperos, &c. A. Gell. Noct. 
Att. lib, x. c. 4. Nomina verbaque non positu fortuito, sed quadam vi ra- 
tione nature facta esse P. Nigidius—docet: rem sané in philosophie disser- 
tationibus celebrem : queri enim ‘solitum apud philosophos gvoerTa ovéuara 
sint an @écer.” He then proceeds to state, as I have done, the opinion of 
the different sects of philosophers, and adds, that the followers of Epicu- 
rus entertained the opinion of their being given gévee “ ut patet ex Origine 
contra Cels. p. 19. et Diogene Laertio, x. 275. Et hoc dogmate factum est 
ut Theophylus ad Autol. hb. ii. p. 98.:ed. Oxon. ray ovoparofeciay Dei so- 
lius esse crediderit, nec aliunde manavit, quod alia verba aliis videbantur 
efficaciora. Clemens Alex. Strom, i. p.403. ed. Oxon. Ai &¢ xparac Kal 
yevexal Siddexror, PapBapor pev, dices dé ra dvdpara éyovow, > "EVIE 
Kal ras ebyas Gpokoyotow ot &rOpwror duvarwrépas elvar ras PapBdpw 
gurn Acyopevas. Idem sentit discipulus ejus Origines, lib. i in Cels. pag. 
19, 20. et lib, v. pe 261): Hine illa fictitii Zoroastri, *Ovduara BdpBapa pi 
mor’ addzns* vt Ae tgp yah ' i 
Soe 8. SO Rert yap ovopara rap éxgorows Gedodora, 
. Avvapiv ey rererats &ppnrov tyorra. @: 
Extant in Collect. Stanleian. Sect. ix. v..916.” 


ae 
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Iamblichus, in his life of Pythagoras s. 82, introduces, a_ person 
making this inquiry th Td COPATATON 5 ‘Pythagoras’ answers “deibucose With 
this opinion of his master ZEschylus % agrees. In P. V. he introduces 
Prometheus thus addressing | the chorus, v. 468. xed poy Cee iSudy, | é bo ome? 
coPionara Ys "EZedeov adrois, "yexemoray re covbecec, > Moyen SY amavrar 
geovropenroe” éoyavay. I may stop here just to remark that the questioner 
 Saipegh on to ask Py thagoras Th FO devrsgoy, the answer is 7 Toks meoly weer 
Tee OVO TO TEP zeEVvOY, 

Py thagoras was the first person, with whom we are acquainted, 
who cultivated physiognomy. Porphyrius, " in his life of Pythagoras, 
‘are as Tauray yee nxeiBov ? ab THY wees aiteiomeer é emiornan, 670406 Thy Qucis 
excl 7705 exucevbcivev. Kock ov” het Prov, ours spraghees ExomraTo ovdeve, welv 
meoregoy Pocioryrepeorires Toy rd ety anoles OT’ eoriy. famblichus, i 17. 
Tgooebswets de noel ro £4005, nak THY Woperay, roth Thy GAyy ToD oaeceros xT» 
Tois 08 T5 Pucews yragicnact Pucoyvanoy avTOvS oneetton Th Pueveget eroseiro Tay 
aPavor nbd ern Poxn. Gellius 1.9. Jam a principio adolescentes, qui 
sese ad discendum obtulerant, ePurtoryvoncaves [se. Pythag.] Id verbum 
significat mores naturasque hominum, conjectatione quadam de oris et 
vultus i ingenio, deque totius corporis filo atque habitu sciscitari. Lum 
qui exploratus ab eo idoneusque fuerat, recipi in disciplinam statim 
jubebat.” Porphyrius adds, that on this account he refused one Cylo's 
‘Od’ ulus Puoroyrapearnoes Toy vOgee, oh omolog hy cvvday be Tay oapesionry a“ Oia 
TOD Copecer og ei ec Tuy HeorsovTay, amivat entrevet, nal te eevtod MOAT TEL. : 
When such were the principles on which Pythagoras.acted, we are not 
surprized at finding from the ee of Aischylus that’ he 
placed confidence in this art cf. v. 791-800. a i 

To Cuomonyouyts 0 0 emIoTevan ely Lee maNeny #9 
MHS Ths er o4os* Cry OF AUTHS 
oudsy 2g” ymap MOOT AVEO 
noth \ Evyrceripouaey 6 éuovompemets 

chaora modowna Bialouevas. | 
fore 8 aryahos mpoBeroyycnnay, acaceedi dil teateiilies 
oux Zors Aadziv 6 Opn ct dures, 
Ta doxouyr’ evdpovos ex diavorns 
Udaoel casvery DsAOT YTS. 

It was a tenet of the Pythagorean philosophy that the sani was freed 
by sleep from the trammels of the body, .and that therefore, when the 
body slumbered, it could see into futurity. Let Tamblichus speak for. 
the subject of his biography, c. 15. tmi ct. vmvov tome ws Tesmopeivany Tey 
OLeLANT bee Vy LHYAALTT z “sy LUTOUS THY meecgsyay Teegeen, oy wok benygnndror, duane 
Becigs TE ovyuenrudaecptver TO vonTExOY noUyous Te xoth evovergous® its de MaITIXOVS 
Tous UmVoUS cLUToIG ae mergyag eto, Cicero de Divinat. de 30. se Cum est 
somno sevocatus animus a societate et contagione corporis, tum’ memi- 
nit preteritorum, presentia cernit, futura providet,”? » Plato Polit. Vii, 
whose words Cicero has latinized, makes the. same. assertion, as does 
also Aristotle lib. weg) cis a0” Darvey wavetinns, C. 2. Elian ascribes, and 
rightly, this dogma to the Peripatetics, and adduces. the reason they 
gave for it. V. H. 111. 11. oO igireernrinos Peery psd” npeigeey Surevoucay 
chy Pox, To Caper meginrixerbety noes fon dovacbees xacbagals : THY BART bboy 
Dis psi. Nbxtwe Ob OimAudtiony THs mee TevTO AsToueylasy Kok oPerguriiray ep 


’ 
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to wigs tov Ddgunce tomm, mavtinarigny yaverScty 6 ov we wore. Xeno- 
phon also, in his Cyropzdia, puts this sentiment into the mouth of 
Cyrus, "Ewoncate 03, 4Qn, ors tyyuregey iy ta avdoamive Savdra obdey te- 
cw Uryov? 4 0: Ted dvdedrou ux) tore dimen Seoreirg xaraPolverces, neck Tore TE 
TOY UEAABVTWY MROOEE* TOTE Yees ws EoIKt, meersotee éAcvbegodras, We may 
rank /Eschylus among the approvers of this doctrine, which with his 
other tenets he derived from Pythagoras; but as the lines, in which he 
maintains this opinion, are obscure, and have long been a cruz critico- 
rum, I shall state them at length, and accompany them, as I have 
done others in this dissertation, with a very close and literal transla- 
tion, The passage occurs in the Eumen. v. 103, 105. and the classical 
réader will see that I have made a slight alteration in the punctuation. 
and text, and have been hardy enough to reject an emendation of our 
late Greek professor, even though approved of by scme of our best 
modern gritics. . Clytemnestra is addressing the sleeping furies : 
Opa 88 tad: wAnyds xxgdia cede (K.P. xagdia, oéder) 
_ Evtouca yao .Opyyv oupacsy Actumodvercs, 
Ev jpton 03, moe dmgdcxonos Bpordy: (R. P. conjicit: pciga ° 
tea! TPOCKOMS) oy 
That.no,person may think that the address in the singular number 
(cee) can only apply to xegds«, and not to the numerous body of furies, 
appeal.to y..121, where..Clytemnestra without a doubt addresses 
them, thus.” Avyay. davarciisy xov xaroinriCes wabos; to v. 123. 4. "O.Ce66, 
Imv@aotss, om caverrnres Ta~05 9 Th oes MEW CUNTLL Meckryuene WAY THEI Kee, 
tov. 13). “Ovag dsaxee Dign, nAreyyalvers d', cree Kuwy pecorpeveev ovror et= 
Asixwy mavou—where I have restored the genuine reading, for it needs 
no ghost. to tell us that é&Amay is faulty, though it remains in 
all the editions up tothis day. Butler translates the last of these 
three lines thus, and retains Porson’s reading, “ pciga Rgorsy pro ipsis 
mortalibus ponitur. Sensus est igitur ¢ Interdice mortales nihil pre- 
videre posse.’ © Suidas xgecxorwy* xed Quadxwv’? The way, in which I 
construe this passage, appears to me simpler. “ Nay behold with thine 
heart’s eye these wounds: for the soul zz sleep sees with clearer view, 
whilst in the day time [and therefore when awake] the fate of mortals 
cannot be foreseen.”’ In whichever manner you: understand the words, 
the same doctrine is derived from them. | 
In the Supplices, v. $51, Bagus os wivres Zasds ixeciov xdtes, and in the 
Eumen, 233. Apollsis made td say,» 
Boje Sapiga, roviverny te piropci 
p dawn yao ey Booroics vay Oevig were 
NNTOR reo teomelou jlivic, yy mecta oO Exdy (qu. co” Exdv) 
The reader will do well to consult Stanley’s note on this latter pas- 
sage, “ Hoc quidem est ex mente Pythagorz, qui Supplices deserere 
valdé religiosum ducebat. Quamobrem cum Sybarite a, Crotoniatis 
postulabant'ut qui ad ipsos aufugissent in eorummanus dederentur, 
reliquis‘Omnibus ‘assentientibus, unus repugnavit Pythagoras, cujus 
suasu bellum contra Sybaritas in Snpplicum gratiam susceperunt, © 
Diod. Sie. xi ps 294. TlvSeiyogov ‘Ted DsdoosPov cuuBovrsucayres cucery 
rode intees. ‘ Lariblichus’ ii! vité, ¢. 30. Kal Dortpetovrog evroy pend 
legtice Peis Reieco™e “a Pordyeiy tilvous, al cove ixtras (NON oixtras prout cor= 
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rupté editur) dx) ray Bandy awoomzy “Huc- etiam pertinet illud Py~ 
thagoricum, Iambl. c. 18. Duvaizw od dei dines thy cured, intris tyag® 
Yta enim Pythagoras in Oratione ad Senatum Crotoniensem libri ci- 
tati c. Q. "Ere de chy yuvaicn voriCes ams ras toting thAnQetus werd emrevdary 
natdmey initiv wavrioy cay Seay eionybas mess evry? | 

In the Agamemnon, v.16. 20. 

“Ore O celdety, psvoecbes Ooxd, 

"Prvou TOO cevrimormoy evremvaly ax06, 
KrAkw ror’ oixov rotde cupgoody ortvav, 
ody, ws TA model, dorrta Baemovoupevov. 

Stanley says, * Allusisse videtur Aischylus ad medicas trades Py- 
thagoreis multam in usu: hi enim non medo somnum pellebant can- 
tilenis, Iamblich. de Vita Pyth.c. 25. "EZcewarolysvel re t tas xowwQerine 
whAiy, noel ro vous of arroreomay anyrrgccoy acpateyv, sed et morbos tum 
corporis tum animi; Porphyrius de Pythagora, in vita ejus, Karengage 
32 pubeerts secede pesreot eel emwdeis ta Pursue weda neck te copeerind. — 
We are always sorry to differ with men, gifted with the modesty, 
learning, acuteness, and ingenuity, which Stanley possessed; but like 
the sage of old, though Socrates, though Plato, are*both® of them 
dear to us, still we deem truth to be much dearer. . /Eschylus had no 
intention of making any allusion of the kind. Stanley has committed. 
a similar error at v. 6, of the same play, Aupaeods dovacras, eemeemovras 
widier’Agréeas, where he says, “ Hoc scholam Pythagore sapit ; ile” 
enim primus ccelum nuncupavit xocwey a decore steHarum. Anonymus- 
vitz ejus scriptor apud Photinm Biblioth. 259, “Oc: xewres Mubayegas 
ovgevoy KIGMOY meornyoeevce Dice ‘td TeAcsoy civeee Keel ore: nexoruenrbar Tos T8 
Cass nai tois xerois, Quam pulcritudinem: participat a primo et in- 
tellectuali pulcro. JIamblichus.de vita Pythagore,:c, 12. Kaaiy mer 
uy tives THY TOD TULmAYTOS ovgavod Gicery xeek TAY Evi avTO Pogoumevay AoTEgUys 
sizes necbocan civ Tabi mare pestovolay LivTos ToD. wedtou nook TOU vONTOD sivas 
“vr Totovroy.—Sic etiam Alcinous de doctr. Plat. c. 14.” 

If what has been already stated is. not sufficient to justify Cicero i 
his assertion that Aischylus.was a.Pythagorean, we must give up our 
case as hopeless ; but it appears to us, as we hope it will to the greater 

art of our readers, that these instances prove it most decisively. We 
shall next proceed to notice some particular passages in which Aéschy- 
lus has adopted the notions of Homer, Orpheus, or Thales. a 

Mitford, in his History of Greece, Chap. ii. Sect. 1. thus briefty 
describes the ideas which the ancient world entertained on Fate, and 
especially in the day of Homer’s existence. ‘ Ideas concerning that 
Fate, which was supposed to decide the lot of gods.equally as of men, 
could not but be very indeterminate., Fate was personified, some- 
times as one, sometimes as three sister beings. ‘The three Furies, or. 
avenging deities, seem to have been sometimes consideréd as the same 
with the Fates, sometimes as attending powers. Either or both, for 
the superstition which occasioned a dread of naming them makes it 
difficult to distinguish, were often mentioned by the respeetful title of 
the Venerable Goddesses.’ They seem indeed to have been the only 
Grecian’ deities'‘who were supposed incapable of doing wrong. Of 
eyil spirits, in the’ modern’ sense of the term, the Greeks appear te" 
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have had no idea: But such was the acknowledged imperfection of 
the Grecian heaven, that» Hesiod expressly declares it to have been 
the office of the fates and furies'to punish the transgressions of men 
and gods: "AvOeay Te Severe wupesBacins tPirovces, Lheog. v. 220.” It 
seems to have been supposed the principal office of Jupiter to super- 
intend the performance of the decrees of fate; and for that purpose to 
keep a watchful eye over the ways of both mortals and immortals. 
Fate, therefore, being but a blind power, and Jupiter a very imperfect 
divinity, we shall the less wonder to find it mentioned by Homer as 
possible, which yet appears a strange inconsistency, that things con- 
trary to fate may be done not only by Gods but even by men. Thus 
in Ii, @ 155, we hear Homer gravely talking "Evta xev “Agysloww dara 
femoger vorres truxdn Ei ei, x. 4. a. Auneas is cautioned to retire from 
the field, Y. 336, pen Kok iie peolecey Dazeoy "Aloos sica@lunrar, and J upiter 
expresses fears regarding Achilles py xa réiyos dnte mogov Barawdey. 
Now to illustrate and justify Homer, the tenets of Herodotus and 
féschylus may safely be applied. Herodotus relates a response of the 
Delphian oracle, declaring the subjection of the Gods to the power of 
fate, tiv memguutrny wolgar adivarce tors amoPuytey xi bea. ‘This is the 
more remarkable for being given as an apology for the oracle, when- 
ever it had the misfortune to make a Sante or tell a falsehood. 
There is also in the Prometheus of /Eschylus a very curious passage 
concerning necessity, the power of the fates, and of Jupiter, in which 
the poet evidently, avoids explaining what fate is. . Prometheus and 
the Chorus speak. Edit. Blomf, v. 524. 529. 
Chor... tle ody avayuns eotly olanorr egos ; 
Prom. Moipas teimoogos pvqwovis v Epivves. 
Chor. rodrwy dpa Leds torw dobeverregos ; 
Prom, \otxouy av éxpoyor ys Thy memowevyy. 
Chor. thydo mémowras Zyviy wai cel xocerely 
Prom. totr’ odx #1’ dv aiboro, wnd? Aimcoss. + 
Our poet was evidently a predestinarian } for he introduces Clytem- 
nestra, when Orestes accuses hér of murdering her husband and his 
father, answering thus, Choephori, v. 908, » moige rovrav, o téxvor,- 
waee:ri¢. Euripides introduces Menelaus making the same apology. 
for Helena in the Androm. v. 681. ‘Edt & aueov Ono oby, Exova’, Ar’ tx 
éeay, ‘The doctrine appears to have been borrowed from Hom. I., 
T. 86, re 
"i : tya 8 otx airioc eit, 
"Adda Leds, xad woiga, nab jegodoiris "Egwyis. 
Regarding the different degrees of pollution, our poet thus speaks 
in the Seven against Thebes, v, 676. 
bias - GAN avpas’Aoysloics Kadueloug arss 
els elgus eAdeiv’ aiua yao xalaociov. 
&ydooiy 8 dwaiwary Oevaros bd avdtdxtov0s. 
as (pote. Bote ryipac rotde. rod psaoueros. . | 
and, I am rather surprised,.that Mr. Blomfield did not cite Eurip, 
Med. 1265, a passage, -which, though. borrowed from our author, 
serves toillustrate him: saaerd yoe Beorais omoyon pudoman® “Emk yainy 
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avroParreics Zuva-de. bsober rirvovye él Depeots & ayn, x. tA. There is also a 
curious idea, which AEschylus held, of the dead catching pollution, 
mentioned in the same play of Zéschylus as I have quoted above, y¥. 
1019, 1023. 
dyos @ 3 xh bavov xextyostas 

bzcby TAT od toy, os AT Leer ae abe, 

oredr EU ETUNT OY euBarady, TOE TOA. © 

ouris mersivey TUv8" ia’voluvey Donel 

Taper Aavinws, TOUTiTinioy AaBev. 

We meet in the Agamemnon the following lines, at v. 265, 266. 

Ebiryyshos WV, Wome gi reapod ube, | 

Ens ysvoKro par pos sbpovns TOLD tes and again at v. 280. 

Tig vUv TeKovONS Sars TOO eddpovys, Aeyo. 
In both these verses he makes night the mother of day: for, according 
to the opinion ‘of the most ancient philosophers, darkness was prior 
to light; hence in the Orphic Hymn to the night, v. 1. we find Noxce 
ew y ysereigey BElrouesyy hOl nek avdeay. It is upon this point that all the 
cream of the joke which Diogenes Laertius, ‘i Segm. 36, tells of 
Thales, depends, fs Tigos re aovbousvoy th meotegoy eyeyovess DE, B neetgaty ‘H 
VUE, EO, push neecer meoregor.” Owing to this principle, the Athenians 
reckoned their day from the setting of the sun. Gellius . dilen. 
s* Athenienses.autem aliter observare idem Varro in eodem libro serip- 
sit; eosque a sole occaso ad solem iterum occidentem, omneid me- 
dium tempus diem esse dicere.” Hence among many nations the 
computation of time is by nights. ‘Thus we say ¢¢ to-morrow fort- 
night, yesterday sennight,” &e. Tacitus, Germ. c. 11. «Nec dierum 
numerum, ut nos, sed noctium computant : sic constituunt, sic condi- 
cunt. Nox ducere diem videtur,”? So likewise the. Gauls: cf. Cesar 
de Bell. Gall. vi. 18. Thad almost forgot to. state that Sophocles in 
the Trachiniz adopts this mythology of Orpheus, v. 94, 

"Oy aionce vu evorosSopevce 

theres rectrevverter Tey GaoysSomevoy 

“Adrsov, “AAsoy avira xi ter, 
where Brunck adduces a quotation from Eustathius, Il. A. p. 22, well 
worth the reader’s most serious attention. 

I come now to the last peculiarity of philosophy which I shall no- 
tice in /Eschylus, and I come to ‘it with pleasure, because I shall be 
able to adorn it with some of the sweetest flowers of poetry which mor- 
tal hand ever culled from the gardemof Parnassus. The passages of 
our poet, which I shall quote; are of exquisite beauty ; the philosophy 
is that of Thales theMilesian,on’which Tshall-not discuss here, as it 
will be more necessary to explain it, when: I:cometo thephilosophical 
tenets of “ Pella’s bard,;: that | gosae mames’s Senge het ante then 
turn to the Agam. v.!1391. 1394. &. .botsq J | fy 

Kanducviy ogelay a celpecros egenyiyy OC 
BarAeI Be egal benaety Poivias gia Eig. 
 yedpoveay: tT i) Borders. © 4. te 
vyaver omoonrod xadrures ey Roscedperecrs. ni 
~The doctrine contained in these’ two last lines our poet yas more: 
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fully described in those beautiful verses, which are preserved to gra- 
tify the man of taste by Athenzus in his Deipnosop, xiii. 8, 
— Epe pev dyvac ovgavoS TOUTS above 
Bows 0: vyatxy AuuBaver yenov Tuvely" 
ouBoos 8 dm’ cuvcovroc odpavod merwy 
Exuooe yaiav, 4 63 tixtercs Bpotois 
pyAwy re Booxcs xed Biov Anuyrpiov? 
Gevdouy Tig wou 0 ex voriveyres yamou 
+ Tees Ets. 
There is a fragment of Euripides, in imitation of the above lines of 
féschylus, to the same effect. 
| Epa wiv ouBpov yar bray Enody wédov 
UXLOTOV AVY LG, VOTIOOS: evded@s Eyer 
0% 0 6 gEmvoS ovpavos, mAngodmevos 
6mBpov, merely ec yaiay abeodizys U0. 
Grav be cupmlybyroy é¢ radriv dvo, 
Tinrouow tuiv mavra xanroehour’ cpt, 
OHev Bodresoy Sere xoeb Orr yévos. | 
Homer, if it be Homer, in?a hymn to the Earth, thus begins, yeigs, 
bewy Lirae, ahrox, ovgcvov aoregdevros. The idea has been seized and 
thus expressed by Lucretius in his Book i. v. 251, 
thie Postremo pereunt imbres, ubi eos pater Ether 
‘In gremio matris Terrai precipitavit: 
At nitide surgunt fruges ramique virescunt 
- Arboribus: crescunt ipse foetuque gravantur: 
Hinc alitur porro nostrum genus atque ferarum: 
Hine letasurbes puerfim florere videmus, 
Frondiferasque novis avibus canere undique sylvas, 
‘Hinc fesse pecudes, pingues per pabula leta 
Corpora deponunt, et candens lacteus humor 
Uberibus manat distentis : hine nova proles 
Artubus infirmis teneras lasciva per herbas 
Ludit, lacte novo mentes perculsa novellas. 
by Virgil Georg, II. 325. - | 
. «Tum pater omnipotens fecundis imbribus 4ther 
Conjugis imgremium let descendit, et omnes 
_ Magnus alit, magnocommixtus corpore fetus.” &c. &c. 
Columel. de Cult. Hort. 204. 
« Maximus ipse Deum, posito jam fulmine, fallax 
»Acrisioneas.veteres imitatur amores, 
-. Inque sinus.matris violento depluit imbre, 
. “Nec genetrixnati tunc aspernabat amorem, 
Sed=patitur nexus; flammata Cupidine, Tellus. 24 
With these may be compared, Stat..Sylv. 1.2. 185. Marius: Victorins 
in Gen. ii. 136. Pervigilium Veneris. 59, Plutarch de plac. phil. i. 
6. explains the allegorical meaning. of this, marriage between Terra 
and /Ether. Av’ 0 marie wiv edoker wirdis o Queues imagers, penrig de, 4 
Ta" rovrwy dt, 6 pee Ovgdyos mere, Ore Fd Tas TAY bodcay _ enyeurtss TRIG 
car tyenirdgor 4. de Tn penrng, duc v0. digeobes saute xu) TiKTI— : 
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So much for Aischylus—in my next I shall) discuss:the»philosophy - 
of Euripides, which will be an easier task, since Valckenaer has cleared 


the way so much before me." i 
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ON THE FABLES OF SOP, 





Iv is well known that the “ Fables of /Esop,” which Planudes has 
published, were disfigured by this Monk, who appears to Have lived 
about the end of the fourteenth century. Dodsley, in his life of sop, 
recretted with reason, that a collection of these Fables had not been 
judiciously made from authentic manuscripts. Boyle mentions a copy 
of the Fables which had once belonged to Vossius, and which, he says, 
was afterwards at Leyden. ‘Thisis doubted by Fabricius. Father 
Montfaucon in his Diarium Italicum promised to publish the life of 
ZEsop with his Fables, from ancient manuscripts, belonging to the mo- 
nastery of Saint Mary at Florence. Having heard that a copy anterior 
to the age of Planudes was preserved among the Greek works’ in the 
Biblioth@que du Roi at Paris, Mons. Rochefort examined the catalogue 
of that magnificent library, (since called’National and Imperial, and 
now distinguished by its original name) and found a manuscript (No. 
1270) which..among other articles contained some Fables of Hsop in 
Tambic verse “ Fabulz quedam A'sopi versibus Tambicis.” The in- 
dex to this volume places the fables at page 217, but they occur in 
fact at page 221, under the title of Mido. Aicamov; twelve in num- 
ber, and evidently those which were versified by Gabrias or Babrias, 
or rather by the Monk Ignatius. if 








* On the subject of the Resurrection of the Dead, mentioned in page 212, 
our Author might have produced a passage from the Agamemnon, v. 576. 
wi cative mevbciv dei’; mepolyeras woVvos* 

mecgolyercs Oty Toire perv Tebynnooi, 
o> penmor’ avis pond avecocinvecs weersiv, 

““ Nempe,” says Schutz, “se tot erumnis aliquando defunctos esse lz- 
tantur, quos in vitam redeundo nolunt repetere.” But Mr. E, H. Barker, in 
the Class. Recreations, p. 284, supposes that nothing more is meant than 
the notion of “ the impossibility of a resurrection of the dead.” Why la- 
ment these sufferings, more especially as those persons, who experienced 
them, have no possible chance of ever returning to this world? Mr. Bar- 
ker has not expressed his. meaning with suficient clearness. He quotes 
the passage in the Eumenides, and several passages from Euripides, where 
there is the same notion of the impossibility of dead men returning ito 
this world. He also quotes a curious passage from Dr. Bentley’si Sermons 
onthe Folly and Unreasonableness of Atheism,” where weare told that - 
evdoracis “* always denotes” (in the Classical Writers) “ a returning from 
the state of the dead.-to this; present world, to eat.and drink and converse 
upon earth, and so-after. another period of hife to. die again as before.” 


—Ep. 
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“* On examining'the printed editions of this fabulist, M. Rochefort 
found all the fables that appear in the manuscript except one, and this 
he has transcribed, in the first volume of ‘* Extraits et Notices des 
MSS.” &c. (p. 131) although, as he says, one scarcely knows what 
moral can be drawn from it, and it is written with the obscure con- 
ciseness of the false Gabrias.~ : 

This fable consists of four lines, and M. Rochefort has marked and 
corrected the faulty readings— , 

Mis exGege" piv, tpryov ovr’ aorrelas * 
Os xccaAnes? Brtmovrec, trmacay yérws * 
‘O° pics 0 ers Sav, perros elare Saxodwy 
“ds 0008 poly ivacds reéger xev Eve. 

These lines may be literally translated as follows: “ Mus exportabat 
murem eyanidum fame, quos fabri zerarii videntes traxerunt risum. 
Mus vero superstes, lacrymis refertus dixit, quod quidem non potuis- 
tis et unum tantum nutrire.” 

In the second volume of ‘* Extraits et Notices des MSS, de la Biblio- 
théque du Roi,” (p. 687) Mons. Rochefort has described a volume be- 
longing to that collection (numbered 1277) which contains twenty-eight 
fables of Esop: these, he says, though not absolutely unknown to the 
learned, yet differ so much in style from the common. printed. fables 
that they may be, almost, considered as inedited. He has given the 
Greek text with a literal translation, and some excellent notes. 








ON THE. QUANTITY OF THE WORD 


ACADEMIA. 





To tne Eprror or THE CrassicaL JouRNAL. 
J] REMEMBER to.have read in your Journal, No. xi. p. 128. 


some remarks gn the quantity of the penultimate in Academia. 
Those remarks were probably suggested tothe writer by some 
friend of avery distinguished scholar, who more than forty years 
ago defended his pronunciation of the word Academia by adduc- 
ing the. passages there quoted, as well as many, which are not 
quoted there. Perhaps it may not be uninteresting to many of 
your readers to see’ the opinion of a scholar, who, if he had not 
had the misfortune to provoke’ the displeasure of Professor Por- 
son, and thus to expose himself to the sarcasms-of the Professor, 
and his train:of, admirers, would certainly have enjoyed in this 
country a much higher: reputation than he now enjoys. If Pro- 








* read g£égege, * * read doirlas; 
Tread yaAntsss * read yirwy. 
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“fessor Porson leaves: Mr. Hermann: at-an: immense distance in'te- 
spect: tovcritical acumen,’ it must bev allowed): that: Mrs Hermann 
has exhibited an intimate acquaintance with/ancient | metaphysics, 
to which perhaps “Mr. Porton was’ a stranger,’ “and trodden i va- 
‘Fious walks of ‘literature, which were’ not" explored; so’ far as we » 
know at present, by Professor Porson." {°° 10 0” am 
Aristoph. Nub. -1003. an’ eis "Axodyp.iny Kotor, ‘Unb rails po- 
piass dmoboeeer, On this verse Professor Flermann in his edition, 
p- 171, writes, thus ;. 


** Quod ad prosodiam ejus attinet, quartam syllabam -ancipitem 
apud Latinos esse constat; apud Grecos eam non memini correptam 
legere. Ac prosodia quidem Jegem, quuim-longa est, scribi postulant 
axadyucio, ut, editum est in Epigr. Theoeriti, Chu in) Bronckit Anal. 
v. i, p. 184. Nam dxadyuia sine diphthongo natura brevem habet hane 
syllabam. Sed. videtur in hoc. verbo, quod communis usu sermonis 
tritissimum esset, ea obtinuisse pronunciatio, que non a prosodia esset, 
‘sed ab accentu profecta. Qui quam vim in brevibus syllabis produ- 
cendis habeat, ostendimus, Lib. i. De Metris c...23.  Similiter supra, 
v. 370. aidoixs, Itaque dxnasyujay et hic sine diphthongo seripsimus, 
et eam e Theocrito Chio tollendam putamus, uti in Simonidis Epi- 
grammate, in Brunkii Anal... v. i. ps 159. dxadyutay scriptum est. Ca~ 
terum in Ciceronis versu De Divin. i. 13. ) 108 

Inque Academia umbdrifera nitidoque Lyceo, 
quarta syllaba brevis est, non elisa ultima.” | 


1 May, 1815. am K. 








VINDICATION OF 


Je An ERNESTI 7 
FROM THE CHARGES BROUGHT AGAINST HIM BY 
D. WYTTENBACH. 





No, IL.—vVide Cl, Jd. xxi. p. 180. a 


Sed salva rés est!” Non potest enim diutius dissimulari invidia illa 
qua crescentem Germanorum philologorum gloriam Batavi persequun- 
tur. Nam qutim in omni scientiz ét eruditionis genere ita excellat 
nine gctisGermanica, ut, si’ eas artes, quibus vite humana divitia et 
voltiptates augentur, excipias, ‘hulla vere doctrine laude inferior re 
riatur, sed antiquam nominis gloriam, quamvis temporum injuria uff 
liter vexata, felicissime tueri, et posteris’ feliciotibus traditara videatur, 
tum in is potissimum'literis'et artibus, qu, quod humanitatem maxime 
exercent, genusque humantim ‘nunqauam summi honoris sui oblivisci 


e- 
e- 
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»patiuntur;;omnium: consensu humaniores vocantur, excolendis augen- 
- disque ttantum ereliqhasy gentes superat,; Utjsqui saplunt, non habeant, 
quod iis inyideant superbissimos, triumphos. Nihil dicam,de philoso- 
phia, humane rationis yvitaque certissimo presidio, in qua, licet successu 
wario, tanto tamen et tam preclaro studio, Germani laboararunt, ut unam 
gentem illam, qua cum ipsis subtilitate et gravitate judicii contendere 
possit, dudum superaverints nihil de historia, virtutum scelerumque in- 
corrupta ct severa judice, cujus gravi et strenuo studio populares ita 
inclaruerunt, ut rerum omnium memoriam, non ad pervertendum adula- 
tione judiciam neque ad animos curiosis quastionibus nutriendos, sed ad 
veras “rerum, causas’ cognoscendas, mentemque humanam eterna legis, 
qua omnia reguntur, ‘sapientia imbuendam omnium optime coluisse 
videantur. Sed philolugiv, que proprie ita dicitur, quoniam Ingenii 
humani monumentorum, que oratione prodita sunt, accurato et eleganti 
studio: constat; (est enim hec vera philologia, quippe quz proprio 
rationis humane muuerc, orationis divino beneficio, custodiendo, ornando 
augendoque cernatur,) philologize inquam laude Germani nunc ita ante- 
cellunt omnibus, ut etiam adversarii aut exteri (quod nuper quendam 
publice fecisse, compertum habemus) confiteantur, 17 una, Germanie 
‘provincia plures veros philologos quam in maximo Europe regno reperiri. 
Quod vere ame dici, ctiamsi Wyttenbachius nunquam sibi persuaserit, 
»tamenomnes intelligunt et lubenter concedent, qui literarum incrementa, 
non genti cuidam propria, sed toti generi humano communia, unde- 
cunque proveniant, grati agnoscere solent. Olim in Batavis veluti sedes 
Philologiz fuit, et Hemsterhusii, Valckenarii, Rulnkeni et aliorum 
gloria etiam proletarii quique illius gentis literatores fruebantur; ut, 
Grecum nomen quisque olim apud omnes gentes superbius jactabat. 
Germanorum tunc.quidem, nisi ignobiliora,. certe minus splendida in 
illo literarum genere studia fuerunt ; Gesnero et Ernestio vix par quis- 
quam in Germania, plurimi paupertate oppressi, multi negotiorum ab 
Iiteris alienorum cura distenti, haud pauci meliorem conditionem extra 
patriam, ut ipse Ruhnkenius, quesiverunt. Accidit eo tempore divino 
beneficio, ut duumviri alli in duabus literarum sedibus collocati, in 
diversis Germaniz partibus philologiz studium inter nos instaurarent. 
Nam Gesnerus ille quidem in Universitate Georgia Augusta, quam Tu, 
V. C., nunc cum maxime ornas, philologize princeps exstitit, apud nos 
ex Ernesti schola numerosa proles exiit hominum, qui vere philologiz 
laudem m Germania propagarunt et auxerunt. Atque ab eo tempore 
verum istud humanitatis studium fructus uberrimos in patria nostra 
protulit, sentemque avite virtutis nonnunquam immemorem novo gloriz 
et honoris genere, eoque, si recte auguror, non tam facile perituro, 
beavit. Interea apud Batavos clarissima queque lumina interierunt: 
apud reéliquas gentes ad eas potissimum artes, quibus opes:et honores 
_ parantur, conyersi sunt animi ; ipsi Britanni paucissimos Bentleii similes 
habent.. Sed hac .rerum conyersio. magnam nobis invidiam.conflayit, 
apud Batavos potissimum, qui.noudum, assuefacti videntur, ut palmam 
Ulam, quasi hereditariam,,in aliorum manibus,videant. _Itaque.nih:] 
studiosius hi quidem agere solent, quam, ut aut nostros homines, cum 
illis principibus eruditionis dudum mortuis.comparantes, sibi gloriolam 
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quaraht ex communi patria, aut ‘scholamphilologicaminoGermania, 
nescio quam, cum Hemsterhusii, Valckenent cp Ruhnkenid schola) cons 
ferant iniquius, cujus ipsi soli ex'asse heredeschaberinvelint: © Hine alle 
querele, schola Hemsterhusianee ‘disciplinamedjtymologicam *interitul 
jam vicivam esse, quumnenio! unus rcpertus sit, quilillam in formam 
artis redegerit, neque sperare: liceat; ante Henisterhusianorum, qui pauci 
supersint, ‘fata repertum iri, > Et: parum abesty:quintob iano discip= 
line Etymologice, apud Batavos ‘scilicet solos: servate, contemtum 
scholam philologorum Germanorum accusent;: eoque nomine Scholam 
Ernestinam Lipsiensem potissimum, quam dicunt; insimulent. Sed ante 
omnia, qua etymologica istius discipline, quam Scholae Batave sequa- 
tur, ratio sit, dicere et declarare eos oportets Nihil enim preter ver- 
borum sonos audio, et Hemsterhusii bonorificam commemorationem, 
qui illiue discipline auctor fuerit, et Valckeneri, qui bene inchoatum 
opus deseruerit, aliorumque, quorum errores a nostris vitio vertantur. 
Batavis. Nam que Luzacius ea de re disputavit,*:ea neque ad veram 
ilius discipline rationem intelligendam, neque ad vitia, ab Etymolo- 
gistis commissa, demonstranda sufliciunt. Germani autem ‘philologi,, 
etiamsi non temerarii fuerunt illius Etymologici studii sectatores, plus 
tamen, quam Batavi, ad linguam gracam ad artis leges revocandam, 
contulerunt, in quo ipse Hemsterhusius summam illius studi cerniy| 
omnium optime intellexit. Nam qua is de Etymologia et de Analogia: 
lingue grace disputavit, ea clare demonstrant, quam longe ab eorum 
vanitate abfuerit, qui, quum verborum. formas) ad simpliciores sonos 
revocaverint, magni Philologi sibi videntur. «Et verissime credimus, 
Hemsterhusii menti illius: linguarum. scientiz imaginem obversatam’ 
esse, qu rationis, qux ipsa est inventrix linguarum, eterna lege nitatur,, 
et innumerabilem verborum: et Joquendi formarum copiam, diuturna 
Jectione et accurata observatione conquisitam, ad illam veluti normam’ 
et reculam examinet dirigatque, in eaque re non unius-tantum linguas, 
sed communium loquendi, 1. e. sentiendi et cogitandi, legum divinitus a 
natura insitarum rationem habeat.. Hee autem scientia linguarum, 
quantumvis ab’ Hemsterhusio aucta, tantum tamen abest, ut a Batavis. 
-cconsummata fuerit, ut, quod Luzacius ille desiderabat, ut in artis 
formam redigeretur, id soli Germani prestituri nunc videantur. Nam 
Batavi quidem, dum integer esset apud eos: honos philologig, in ea 
potissimum lincuarum studi parte inclaruerunt; que verborum mutua 
ratione et formis variis,| librisque  vetustis “artis critica ope purgandis 
consiat’ maxime, ideoque grammatica solet,; neque inepte, appellari. 
Et fuit olim communis ‘plerorumque<eaopinio; ut-rebus istis solis 
totum philologi munus) contineri“existimarent, \erantque multi» haud 
dissimiles operarum;’ qui’adexstraendam domum) ligna, lapides;: cas. 
mentum ‘coémunt et parant, sed  ipsiuseedificil exstruendi»rationeny: 
prorsus ignorant.° Ita autem philologia pars;’queapsius rationis les 
gibts constat,' ‘eb: kidiveeeler i ingenit montumenta ‘non: er Semmens copiony 
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* Sunt hec verba Luzacti in Pref.’ ad Ualtincachs. fide frags’ G 
Falckencri to 9 ilhustrata, p. $2. conf. /p.'24.° 
gic ew * Loco éitato p ‘34. ead 
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colligendam, sed: adsaugendas ipsius zternz mentis divitias diligenter 
considerat, adeoque illam disciplinam Batavorum etymologicam in artis 
formam et ordinem» redigit, nescio an in nulla gente magis, quam a 
Germanis culta) dici possit... Fuit ipse ille Ernesti non ita magnus 
illarum artium etymologicarum admirator, quippe qui bene-intelligeret, 
linguarum ‘scientiam longe aliis fundamentis. superstruendam esse, 
quam formis verborum, quorum significationem mirum. est quantum 
usus et consuetudo mutare et pervertere soleat... Nostrates vero, quum 
in omni eruditionis genere a temerariz exteroram imitationis notissime 
crimine fere unice sese liberos prestaut, tum in etymologico studio, 
quo, Batavi superbtunt, tantam sapientiam adhibuerunt, ut et a vitiis 
Etymologistarum sese abstinuerint, et in vera linguarum scientia, quam 
philosophicam recte dixeris, maximos progressus fecerint. Sed tamen 
grammaticum illud linguarum studium, quod ipse Ernesti. maximi 
faciebat, a. nostratibus: non negligi aut dimitti, Criticorum, quos Ger- 
mania nunc: quum-maxime habet, clarissima nomina ostendunt. Quz 
singula enumerare et, ipsorum modestia vetat, neque opus est; sunt 
enim in ore omnium. Sed ostendant nobis Batavi philologos, a quibus 
populares nostri superentur, non veteres illos, quorum veluti hereditaria 
gloria superbiunt, sed. recentivres, qui vere philologiz laudem nostris 
‘preripiant. Sin minus, certe demonstrent, qua ex parte linguarum 
disciplina per scholam )Ernestinam corrupta fuerit. Quin concedant 
omnes necesse est, inde ab Ernesti temporibus philologia studium in 
Germania egregie ad hunc usque diem viguisse. 

Neque vero verendum est, ne hxc prastantissima studia, qua hu- 
manitatem unice alunt, et a barbarie, reditum quavis arte queerente, 
genus humanum fortissime defendunt, in patria nostra unquam omit- 
tantur et obsolescant: Modo hoc cavendum. est, ne in scholis remit- 
tantur et ut recte colantur in Universitatibus literarum. Qua de re 
velim ego deprecari apud omnes, qui presunt rebus publicis, velim eos 
obtestari, ne, solam corporis fortitudinem in civibus querentes,. illa 
exstingui studia patiantur, quibus ad summa quaque peragenda et 
perferenda formatur, alitur et roboratur animus humanus. Nolo apud 
Te, V. C., in laudes philologie excurrere, qui per totam vitam, ‘Tuam 
innumerabilibus de vera eruditione meritis demonstrasti, studiis illis 
quascunque rerum humanarum conversiones et vicissitudines vel perferri 
fortiter vel feliciter superari. Sed dabis mihi hanc veniam, ut coram 
‘Le, gravissimo judice, cum iis-expostulem, qui nullam aliam illorum 
studiorum rationem habere in scholastica institutione solent,. quam ut, 
pueri discant interpretari libros sacros, intelligere leges Romanas, legere 
veterum libros. medicorum. Hi enim nihil amplius desiderant, quam 
ut habeant bonos. operarios, -laboris: patientes, cives, quibus munera, 
inferiora:scilicet, mandari possinty non autem homines ad summa quae- 
vis munera ornandajaptoset formatos.,, Scilicet umbraticos illos lite- 
ratores ad scholas demandant,. rempublicam, avita,imaginum gloria ipsi 
tuentur ; nutriunt literas corum more, qui beluas edentatas alunt,_ut e 
stupidz plebis cnriesitate lucrum querant ; denique hoc tantum agunt, 
ut magne liberalitatis erga literas .ostentatione. vere. exuditionis et ig- 
norantiam et contemtum, misere dissimulent.. Itaque in scholis et 
gymnasiis quibusdam linguarum yeterum studia, ad juventutem 
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formandam et excolendam unice apta, videmus. aut cum serunt 
quarumcungue jejuna institutione commisceri, aut. ita coli, quasi 
plurimorum auctorum et voluminum  yaga, lectione veram. eru- 
ditionem ‘vel pueri sibi_ comparare possint. In, fiterarum Universita- 
tatibus autem ii tantum a multis magni magistri habentur, qu rerum 
diversissimarum, farraginem, in librorum. veterum interpretatione pro- 
fundunt, ct auditoribus, quus de quaque re, non quid quisque scripserit, 
denarrare sciunt; sed, qui lingue ipsius leges et modos recte intelligere 
docent, eorum subtilitas, guum a paucioribus perspiciatur, in minori 
etiam pretio haberi solet. Nam nisi ad digitos possit numerari, studia 
vircrum doctorum quid. prestent singulis, inutilia esse videntur, 
Jtaque veterum Jinguarum studium iis tantum relinquitur, qui medici, 
caussidici aut ecclesie ministri fier] aliquando volunt; his enim quid 
prosit latinum vel grecum Jibrum legere posse, vel plebs intelligit. 
Sed quoniam pauci tantum sciunt, que sit propria linguarum studii vis 
et virtus, reliqui omnes, ad splendidiorem videlicet vitam destinati, 
veterum linguarum scientia carcre posse putantur, eaque ita imbuuntur, 
ut virorum doctorum speciem apud imperitos pre se ferre possint, 
ideoque, ne tempus in schola perdant scilicet, realia tis impertiuntur, 
(licet enim in re barbara barbaro nomine uti) quo tanto facilius cursum 
academicum emetiri possint. Ergo etiam historiam, mathesin, philoso- 
phiam in Academia aut-prorsus negligunt, aut leviter tantum attingunts 
quoniam. in scholis |ea Omnia’ jam) degustarunt, imo didicisse sibt 
videntur. Alterum est, neque id minus, quod dixi, malum, in 
scholis et gymnasiis linguarum studium. vaga et inconstanti plu- 
rimorum. auctorum lectione occupari. ‘Vidi ipse lectionum, que in 
schola quadam non ignobili habebantur, descriptionem. Quaterni cum 
lisdem discipulis Latini, totidemque Graci auctores per singulas hebdo- 
madas tractabantur ; singula aut bine singulis hore destinate, totidem 
styli, que vocantur, exercitationibns constitute ; quod reliquum erat 
tempus, realia. ila absumebant. Et ‘multi magistri maximam schola 
suz laudem in eo querunt, quod plurimi scriptores veteres, Graeci et 
Latini, Poéte, Historici, cum discipulis tractentur, i. e. singulorum 
fragmenta legantur cum adolescentibus, vix erammatica elementa: recte 
edoctis, viable linguarum vetustarum leges et causas tenentibus: unde 
fit, ut mult ex illis scholis prodeant, qui “barbaro scribendi genere, aut 
ex quacunque formularum® farragine mixto perverse institutionis dam- 
ha non sine magno probro suo declarent. Scilicet hoc ignorant plurimi, 
qua. potissimum de*causa yetustarum linguarum studium in scholis 
urgendum sit,;,idesque non mirandum est, rudes literarum juvenes e 
scholis dimitti, etiamsi versus graecus’ feceriut, ct greca etiam specimina 
ediderint ; presertim® quum=in publicarum lectionum multitudine 
parum aut nihil dis oti ad’privata studia relinquatur, aut hee studia 
ab ejusmodi hominibus: regantur, qui? philologiam, ut Candidati minis- 
terli, leviter taitum attigerunt, et aliquot apnorum improbum laborem 
Rectorisque superbum! imperium’ certa’ muveris sacri spe indigne per- 
ferunt. | Itaque' an Academiis °quoque ‘severiorem magistri disciplinam 
pauci patiuntur, cet grammatice ‘artis studium, sublimius illud quidem, 
quam plerique suspicantur, ita'negligitur ut ad veteres scriptores eden- 
dos et (ut dicunt,) castigandos aut recensendos multi post triennium se ac- 
cingant, licet, quid sit callere linguam, prorsus ignorent. Quorum nescic 
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at minus temeritas accusanda sit, quam, qua a pueris imbuti fuerunt, 

institutionis perversa ratio, Sed hee vitia tempus ipsum corriget ; ita 
enim in Germania vigent studia illa, ut quidquid contra aut ignorantia: 
committat, aut moliatur superbia, nuliquam extingui posse videantur. _ 

Accipe igitur, V. C., benevole hoc munusculum, mez quoque reve- 
rentiz et pietatis documentum; cui quod Acroasin Ernesti nondum 
editam, et Valckenerii Annotationes in Thoma Mag. Eclogas, ex libro, 

uo ille usus fuit, descriptas, addidi, neque Tibi ingratum fore spero, 
et lubenter excusabunt wqui Leciores. Deseripta sunt autem omnia 
ex Autographis summa cum religione, quod ex diverso scribendi modo 
intelligetur; mam rationem cuique proptiam retinendam putavi: ipsa 
autogtapha i in posterum in Bibliotheca Paulina servabuntur. 

Quod restat, nihil magis in. votis habeo, quam ut honos vere eru-. 
ditionis, de qua Tu_ per “decem lustra egregie meruisti, et philologia 
potissimum, quam ‘Tu muirifice auxisti, phdiiin semper in communi 
patria nostra recte conservetur, et apud exteros quoque indies magis 
augeatur et felicius propagetur. Tibi vero senectutern sempiternz 
sloriz cursu illustrem ut longissimam conservet Deus, cx animo opto, 
Vv ale, Vir Celeberrime, et mihi in posterum quoque fave. 

Ser. d. XXIII? April. a Dom. clofocccxu in Univ. Lipsiensi. 





TRANSLATION FROM EURIPIDES. 





Nee verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus 
Interpres. 3 FIORACE. 


"THE following lines are a translation from >the Hecuba of Euripides 
{899—936. Porson’s edition), anid were written by one of the mostele- 
gant and accomplished scholars that the University of Cambridge ever 
produced. They were composed as an exercise at the examination of 
candidates for the University Scholarship on the foundation of Dr. 
Battie, vacant in the year 1809. Although laboring under the disad- 
vantage of having been, framed and put together i in a limited time, yet, 
notwithstanding this di theulty, it must be acknowledged that they are 
very little inferior even to those finished: compositions by the same 
scholar, to be met with in the Muse Cuatabrigienses, 

It isto be remarked that in these there is very little of that, which 
forms. a leading feature in many moderm performances. of this nature ; 
and might, not improperly, be denominated shred-and-patch-work. Por- 
son, being asked his opinion respecting a poem of this sort, is said to 
have very pointedly replied; ‘* that there was in it-a great deal froin 
Horace and a great deal from Virgil, but nothing Horatian and nothing 
Virgilian’’ Lf excellence in poetical composition is) nothing: more 
than an expertness.in. tagging together ‘lines and parts of )Jines from 
other authors, Ausonius is the greatest ofvall poets. «: 

In justice to the judgment and taste of the examiner, who ptoposed 
the original, we think it.our duty to remark that nothing could: have 
been better selected, or better fitted.to the purpose. “The passage is 
plain, easy, and elegant: and, being required tobe transiated into 
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literal English as well as into Latin verse, contains matter enough to 
try the acquirements and proficiency of the party examined. Porson, 
who must be allowed to have been a competent judge, is known to 
have expressed it as his opinion, that, ata general classical examina- 
tion, the respective merits of the candidates are to be estimated, not 
by passages abstruse and recondite, but by such as contain just so much 
of difficulty as to try a man’s knowledge of the genius and complexion 
of the language, in which he is examined, without uselessly clogging 
him with a tissue of harsh and unmeaning entanglement. 
1815. 7 Ve Le 
Heu! occidisti funditus, Tlion: 
Non jam superbum, Patria, verticem 
Invicta jactabis, nec altas 
Jura dabis Phrygiz per urbes. 
Heu ! occidisti: nube Pelasgica ' 
Cingit jacentem, perque tuas domos, | 
Ferroque vastatas & igni, | ) 
Torva tuens spatiatur hostis. bined 
Neptuniarum culmina turrinm “tl 
Lugubris atra labe tegit cinis: : 
Actum est; nee antiquas parentum 16 
Fas iterum peragrare sedes. . 
Nox seva, nox me perdidit invida, 
Dulcesque serpens post epulas sopor : 
Securus in lecto maritus 3 
Carminibus choreaque sacra 
Fessum levabat corpus; & immemor 4 sidwiass 
Pendentis haste credidit hostibus 
Fugisse visis, & peraetos 
Urbis ovans meminit labores. 
At ipsa, formzque & speculo vacans, 
Per colla fusas purpurea comas 
Mitra céercebam, ‘jugali : | 
Molle caput positura lecto. rene 
Sed ecce! dirus meenia personat 
Turbata clamor; ‘‘ Vadite, vadite, 
Troja triumphata superbi 
Ad patrias Danai Mycenas.” 
Tum pené nudo corpore, virginis . 
Instar Lacene, destituo torum; 
Supplexque nequicquam pudicx e 
Assideo genibus Dianz. : 
Viso mariti funere, turgidas won pel 
Longé per undas. Oceani trahor ; | 
Navisque cum victrix tetendit 
| Vela Noto nimium secundo, 
_Divisa caro littore Patriz, ae 
Urbisque lapsas respiciens domos, 
Heu! mente defeci, et severo 
Procubui superata luctu. 
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Now first published from an Original Manuscript of Mr. Addi- 
son’s, prepared and corrected by himself. 


London: printed for'T. Osborne, Gray’ sim. M.DCC.XXXIX. 





Iw the Crassicat JourNnaL, No. xvii. p. 346, we presented 
to our readers, by the favor.of a friendly. and intelligent corre- 
spondent, a specimen of Mr. Addison’s Latin prose, contained in 
the Tentamen de Poetis Romanis Elegiacis. The same corre- 
spondent has sent to us.an English essay of Mr. Addison, which, 
as it is not inserted in Mr. Tickell’s edition of Addison's Works, 
or in the 4to. Birmingham edition, 1761, and is not even so much 
as mentioned in the Life of Addison, mserted in, the Universal 
Magazine, Vol. I. for 4748. Suppl. p. 300, we think. will be very 
acceptable to such of our readers'as have not seen it. In’ Bishop 
Hurd’s edition of Addison’s Works ‘this essay is placed as the last 
in the collection, and the learned editor has the following notice 
respecting it:— = cu | JPWwH 

“< There can be no doubt of the genuineness of this piece. The 
internal marks of its author are many and unequivocal, as must, 
T think, appear to every attentive reader, who has any, acquaintance. 
with Mr. Addison’s style and. manner, But I should guess that it 
was drawn up by him in his younger days, and that it was not re- 
touched, or at least finished by him, ‘The reason,might be that 
he had afterwards w orked: up the. principal observations of this 


piece into his critical papers on | Milton.” 

THE present age seems #6 ‘lidve a ageiy true taste of polite 
learning, and perhaps takes'tt the ‘beauties of an“anciént author, as 
much as it is possible for it’ ait so great adistante of time. It may 
therefore be some enter 4ainiient ‘to us to consider what pleasure 
the cotemporaries and countrymen. ‘of our old writers found in their 
works, which we at presentare not capable of ; and whether at 
the same time the moderns may not have some. advantages peculiar 
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to. themselves, and discover several graces that arise merely from 
the antiquity of an author. 

And here the first and most general aietihihasen the ancients had 
over us, was, that they knew all the secret history of a composure : 
what was the occasion of such a discourse or poem, whom such a 
sentence aimed at, what person lay disguised in such a character : 
for by this means they. could see their author in a variety of lights, 
and receive several different entertainments from the same passage. 
We, on the contrary, can only please ourselves with the wit or 
good sense of a writer, as it stands stripped of all those accidental 
circumstances that at first helped to set it off: we have him but 
in a single view, and only discover such essential standing beauties 
as no time or years can possibly deface. 

1 do not question but Homer, who m the diversity of his chas 
racters has far excelled all other heroic poets, had an eye on some 
real persous who were then living, in most of them. «The deserip-' 
tion of ‘Thersites is so spiteful and partic ular, that 1 cannot but? 
think it one of his own, or his country’s enemies in disguise, as on: 
the contrary his Nestor looks like the figure of some ancient and. 
venerable patriot: an effeminate fop, perhaps, of those times lies 
hid in Paris, and a crafty statesman im Ulysses: Patroclus may be’ 
a compliment on a celebrated friend, and Agamemnon the descrip=" 
tion of a majestic prince. Ajax, Hector, and Achilles are allof: 
them valiant, but im so different a manner as perhaps has charac> 
terised the different kinds of heroism that Homer had observed in. 
some of his great cotemporaries. ‘Thus far we learn from the Poet’s 
life, that he endeavoured to gain favor and patronage by his verse; 
and it is very probable he thought on this niethod of mgratiating’ 
himself with particular persons, as he has made the diift of the: 
whole poem a compliment on his country in general.: 

And to show us, that this is not a bare conjecture only, we are’ 
told in the account that is left us of Homer, that he inserted the 
very names of some of his cotemporaries. f ychius and Mentor 
in particular are very neatly celebrated in him. ‘The first of these’ 
was an honest cobler, who had been very kind and serviceable to” 
the Poet, and is therefore advanced in his poem, to be Ajax’s’ 
shield-maker, ‘The other was a great man in Ithaca, who for his’ 
patronage and wisdom has gain’d a very hcnorable post in the: 
Odyssey, where he accompanies his great countryman im his tra-* 
vels,. and gains. such a reputation for his prudenee, that Minerva 
took .his shape upon ber when she made herself visible. Themius! 
was the name of Homer’s schoolmaster, but the Poet has certainly . 
drawn his own character under, when he sets him forth as a favo- 


rite of Apollo, that was deprived. of his sight and used to sing the 
noble exploits of the Grecians, : ; 
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Virgil too- may well be supposed to give several hints in his 
poem, which we are not able to take, and to have laid many bye 
designs and under-plots, which are too remote for us to look into 
distinetly, at so.great.a distance»: but as for the characters of such 
as lived in, his own time, I have-not.so much to say of him as Ho- 
mer. |, He .is, indeed, very barren.in this part of his poem, and has 
but little..varied the, manners of the principal persons in it. His 
JEneas i is.a compound of valor and piety, Achates calls himself his 
friend, .but. takes..no.,occasion of showing himself so; Mnesheus, 
Sergestas,, Gyas, and felpan tans; are all of them:men of the same 
stamp and character. 

Fortemque Gy an, fortemque Cloanthum. 

" Besides, Virgil was so very nice and delicate a writer, that pro- 
bably he might not think his compliment to Augustus so great, or 
so, artfully concealed, if he had scattered his praises more promis- 
cuously, and made his court to others in the same poem. Had he 
entertained any such design, Agrippa must in justice have challenged 
the second place, and if Agrippa’s representative had been admitted, 
/&neas. would. have had. very little to do; which would not have 
redounded much to the honor of his emperor. If therefore Virgil 
has shadowed.any great persons besides Augustus in his characters, 
they are to be found only in the meaner actors of his poem, among 
the disputers for a petty victory in the fifth book, and perhaps in 
some few other places. I shall only mention Lopas the philoso- 
phical musician, at..Dido’s Banquet, where I can’t but fancy some 
celebrated master complimented, for methinks the Epithet Crinitus 
is so wholly foreign to the purpose, that it perfectly points at some 
particular person; who. perhaps (to pursue a wandering guess) was 
one of the Grecian performers, then in Rome, for besides that 
they were the best musicians and philosophers, the termination of 
the name belongs, to their language, and the epithet is the same 
[ Kaonxoudwyrec] that Homer gives to his countrymen in general. 

Now, that we may havea Y right notion of the pleasure we have 
lost on “this account, let us only consider the different entertain- 
ment we of the present age meet with, in Mr. Dryden’s Absalom 
and Achitophel, from what an English reader will find a hundred 
years hence, when the figures of the persons concerned are not so 
lively and. fresh in the minds of posterity. Nothing can be more 
delightful than, to. see, two. characters facing each other all along 
and running parallel through the whole piece, to compare feature 
with feature, to 4nd out the nice resemblance in every touch, and 
to see where the copy fails and where it comes up to the original: 
The, reader cannot but be pleased to have an acquaintance thus _ 
rising by degrees in his imagination, for whilst the mind is busy 1n 
applying every.,particular, and \adjusting the several parts of the 
degcription, it is not a little delighted with its discoveries and feels 
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something like the satisfaction of an atithor frorit his own compo- 
sure. Hise { 

What is here said of Homidy aid Virgil holds very strong in the 
ancient satirists aud authors of dialogues, but especially of come- 
dies. What could we have made of Aristophanes’s Clouds, had he’ 
not told us on whom the ridicule turned; and we/have good rea- 
son to-believe we should have relished it more than we do, had we’ 
known the design of each character, and the secret mtimations in 
every line. Histories themselves often come down to us defective 
on this account, where the writers are not full enough to give us a 
perfect notion of occurrences, for the tradition, which at first was’ 
a comment on the story, is now quite lost, and the writing only 
preserved for the information of posterity. 

I might be very tedious on this head, but I shall only mention 
another author who, I believe, received no small advantage from 
this consideration, and that. is ‘Theophrastus, who probably has’ 
shown us. several of his cotem poraries in the representation of his 
passions: and vices; for we may observe in most of his characters — 
something foreign to: his subject, and some other folly or infirmity 
mixing itself with the principal argument of his discourse. | His eye 
seems to have been so attentively fixed on the person m whom the 
vanity reigned, that other circumstances of his behaviour, besides 
those he was to describe, insinuated themselves unawares, and 
crept insensibly into the character. It was hard for him to extract 
a single foily out of the whole mass without leaving a little mix- 
ture in the separation; so that his particular vice appears some- 
thing discolored in ‘the description, and his discourse, like a glass 
set to catch the image of any single object, gives us a lively resem- 
blance of | what:wve look for; but at the same time retums a little 
shadowy landskape of the parts that lie about it. 

» And, as the ancients enjoyed no small privilege above us, in 
knowing the persons hinted at in several of their authors ; so they 
received a great advantage, in seeing often the pictures and images 
that are frequently described in many of their poets. When Phi- 
dias had carved out his Jupiter, and the spectators stood astonished 
at so awful and majestic a figure, he surprised them more, by tel- 
ling them: if was a copy: and, to: make his words true, showed 
them the original, in that magnificent description of Jupiter, to- 
wards the latter end of the first Iliad. » The comparing both toge- 
ther probably discovered secret graces in each of them, and gavé 
new beauty to their performances : thus in Virgil’s first Atneid, 
where we see the representation of rage bound wr and Hpiemlen , im 
the aarp of Janus: | 

Furor impits intus 


Botte sedens super arma, et centum vinctus ahenis: © 
Post tergum nodis, fremit horridus ore cruento. 
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. "Though: we are much pleased with so wonderful a description;: 
how must the pleasure double on those who could compare the: 
Poet and the Statuary together, and see which had put most hor- 
ror and distraction into his. figure.. But we, who live ‘In these 
lower ages.of the world, are such entire strangers to this kind of 
diversion, that we often mistake the description “of a picture for aw 
allegory, and do not so much as know when itis hinted.at.. - Juvenal 
tells us, a flatterer) will not. stick to compare a weak pair of shoul- 
ders to those cf Hercules, when he lifts up Anteus from the earthy 
Now what a forced, unnatural. similitude does this seem, amidst 
the deep. silence of scholiasts and commentators! But how full of 
life and humor, if we may suppose it alluded to some remarkable 
statue of these two champions, that perhaps stood im a public place 
of the city ! There is now in Rome a very ancient statue entangled 
iva couple ef marble serpents, and so exactly cut im Laocoon’s 
posture and) circumstances, that we:may be sure Virgil drew after 
the statuary, or the statuary after Virgil: and if the Poet was the 
copyer, we may be:sure it was no small pleasure to a Roman, that 
could see so celebrated an image out-done in the,description. 

I might. here expatiate largely on several customs that are now 
forgotten, though often intimated by ancient authors; and particu- 
larly; on many expressions of their cotemporary poets, which they 
had» an eye upon im:their reflections, though we at present know 
nothing of the business. ‘Thus Ovid begins “the second book of his 
elegies, with these two lines: 

Hec quoque scribebam Pelignis natus aquosis, 
_ Ile ego nequitiie Naso poeta meg. 

How far these may prove the four verses prefixed to Vireil’s 
Aineid genuine, [ shali not pretend to determine ; but | dare say 
Ovid, im this place, hints. at them if they are so, and, I believe, 
every reader will agree that the humor of these lines wouldbe i 
very much heightened by such an, allusion, if we suppose a love 
adventure hii in with an ale ego, and taking its rise from some=' 
thing like a preface to the fEneid. | Guesses might be numberless 
on this occasion, and though sometimes they may be grounded 
falsely, yet they often give a new. pleasure to the reader, and throw 
in abundance of light on the more intricate and obscure partane 
of au ancient author. 

But there. is nothing we want more direction in at present hen 
the writings ,»of such ancient authors as abound with humor, espe- 
cially sulreore the. humor runs in a kind of cant and a particular set 
of phrases. »We. may»indeed, im many places, by the help of 'a 
good scholiast, and skill in the customs and language of a country, ° 
know. that stich phrases are humorous and such a metaphor drawn 
from a ridiculous:custom; but at the same time the ridicule flags, 
andthe mirth languishes to a modern reader, who is not so con 
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versant and familiar with the words and idéas that lie before him ; 
so that the spirit of the jest is quite palled and deadened, and the 
briskness of an expression lost to an ear that is so little accustomed 
toit. This want of discerning between the comical and serious 
style of the ancients, has run our modern editors and commentators 
ito a senséless affectation of Terence’s and Plautus’s phrases, 
when they desire to appear pure and classical in their language : 
so that you often see the grave pedant making a buffoon of himself, 
where he least designs it, and running into light and trifling phrases, 
where he would fain appear solemn and judicious. | 

Another great pleasure the ancients had beyond us, if we consi- 
der them as the Poet’s countrymen, was, that they lived as it were 
tipon the spot, and within the verge of the poem; their habitations 
Jay among the scenes of the 7Eneid; they could find out their own 
country in Homer, and had every day, perhaps, in their sight the 
mountain or field where such an adventure happened, or such a 
battle was fought. Many of them had often walked on the banks 
of Helicon; or the sides of Parnassus, and knew all the private 
haunts and retirements of the muses: so that they lived as it were 
on fairy ground, and conversed in an enchanted region, where 
every thing they looked upon Appeared romantic, and gave a thou- 
sand pleasing hints to their imaginations. ‘To consider Virgil only 
in this respect: how must a Roman have been pleased, that was 
well acquainted with the capes and promontories, to see the origi- 
nal of their names as they stand derived from Misenus, Palinurus, 
and Cajeta! that could follow the Poet’s motions, and attend his 
hero in all his marches from place to place! that was very well 
acquainted with the lake Amsanctus, where the fury sunk, and 
could lead you to the mouth of the cave where ASneas took his 
descent for hell! Their beme conversant with the place where the 
poem was transacted, gave them a greater relish than we can havé 
at present of several parts of it; as it affected their imaginations 
more strongly, and diffused through the whole narration a greater 
air of truth, The places stood as so many marks and testimonies 
to the veracity of the story that was told of them, and helped the 
reader to impose upon himself im the credibility of the relation. 
‘To consider only that passage in the Sth A®neid, where the poet 
brings his hero acquainted with Evander, and gives him a prospect 
of that circuit of ground, which was afterwards covered with the 
metropolis of the world. ‘The story of Cacus, which he there gives 
us at large, was probably raised on some old confused tradition of 
the place, and if so, was doubly entertaining to a Roman, when 
he saw it worked up mto so noble a piece of poetry, as it would 
have pleased an Englishman, to have seen in Prince Arthur any of 
the old traditions of Guy varied and beautified in an episode, had 
the chronology suffered the author to have led his hero into War- 
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wickshire on that occasion. ‘The map of the place, which was 
afterwards the seat of Rome, must have been wonderfully pleasing 
to one that lived upon it afterwards, and saw all the alterations that 
happened in such a compass of ground: two passages in it are 
inimitably fine, which I shall here transcribe, and leave the reader 
to judge what impressions they made on the imagination of a 
aaa who had every day before his eyes the Capitol and the 

orum, | | 


~ 


Hinc ad Tarpeiam sedem et Capitolia ducit 

Aurea nunc, olim silvestribus horrida dumis. 

Jam tum Religio pavidos terrebat agrestes 

Dira loci, jam ‘tum silvam saxumque tremebant. 

Hoc nemus, hunc, inquit, frondoso vertice collem, 

Quis Deus, incertum est, habitat Deus. “Arcades ipsum 
Credunt se vidisse Jovem: cum sepe nigrantem 

/i.gida concuteret dextra, nimbosque cieret, 


And afterwards, 


—ad tecta subibant 
Pauperis Evandri, passimque armenta videbant 
Romanoque foro et lautis mugire carinis. 


There i is another engaging circumstance that made Virgil and 
Homer more particularly charming to their own countrymen, than 
they can possibly appear to any of the Moderns; and this they 
took hold of by choosing their heroes out of their own nation: 
for by this means they have humored and delighted the vanity of 
a Grecian or Roman reader, they have powerfully engaged him on 
the hero’s side, and made him, as it were, a party in every action; 
so that the narration renders him more intent, the happy events 
raise a greater pleasure in him, the passionate part more moves 
him, and in a word the whole poem comes more home, and touches 
him more nearly, than it would have done, had the scene lain in 
another country, anda foreigner been the subject of it. No doubt 
but the inhabitants of Ithaca preferred the Odyssey to. the Iliad, 
as the Myrmidons, onthe contrary, were not a little proud, of their 
Achilles. ‘The men of Pylos probably could repeat word for 
word the wise sentences of Nestor; and we may well suppose 
Agamemmon’s countrymen often pleased themselves with their 
Prince’s superiority in the Greek confederacy. JI believe, there- 
fore, no Englishman reads Homer or Virgil with such an inward 
triumph of thought, and such a passion of ‘glory, as. those who saw 
in them the exploits of their own countrymen or ancestors... And 
here by the way, our Milton has been more universally engaging 
in the choice of his persons, than any other poet can possibly be. 
He has obliged all mankind, and related the whole species to the 
two chief actors in.his poem.. Nay, what is infinitely more con- 
siderable, we behold in him not only.our ancestors, but our repre- 
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‘sentatives. We are really engaged i in: their adventures, and have a 
personal interest in_ their good or ill success. We are not only: 
their offspring, but ‘sharers 1 in their fortunes ; and no less than our 
own eternal happiness or misery depends on their single conduct: 
so that every reader will here find himself concerned, “and have all 
his attention and solicitude raised, in every turn’ and circumstance 
of the whole poem, 

If the Ancients took a greater news in the ae at of . ites 
poets than the Moderns can, their pleasure still rose higlier j in the 
perusal of their orators ; though this { must confess proceeded not 
so much from, their ‘precedence to us in respect of time, as judg- 
ment. Every city among them swarmed with rhetoricians, and 
every senate-house. was Py apl filled with orators; so that they 
were perfectly. well versed inall the rules of rhetoric, and perhaps 
knew several secrets in the art that let them into such beauties of 
Demosthenes, or Cicero, as are not yet discovered by. a modern 
reader. And. this l take to have been the chief reason of that 
wonderful efficacy we find ascribed to the ancient oratory, from 
what we meet with mn the present 5 for, in all arts, every man is 
most. moved with the perfection of them, as he understands them 
‘best. - Now the rulers of Greece and Rome had generally so well 
accomplished themselves in the politer parts of learning , that they 
had a high relish of a noble expression, were transported with a 
wwell-turned period, and not a little pleased to see a reason ‘urged i in 
its full force. They knew how proper such a passage was to 
affect the mind, and, by admiring it, ‘insensibly begot in themselves 
such a motion as the orator desired. The passion arose in them 
Serge from their considering the aptness of such words to raise 

Accordingly, we find the force’ of Tully’s eloquence showed 
itself most on Casar, who probably understood it best; and Cicero 
himself was so Affected with Demosthenes, that. it a no wonder 
‘when he was asked, which he thought the best of his orations, he 
‘should reply, ‘ the ‘longest.” But now the generality of mankind 
are so wholly ignorant of the charms’ of oratory, that Tully him-+ 
‘self, who euided the lords of the whole earth at his pleasure, were 
‘he now living, and a speaker in a modern assembly, would not, with 
all that divine pomp and heat of eloquence, be able to gain over 
one man to his party. The vulgar indéed of every age are equall 
moved by false strains of rhetoric; but they are not ‘the prrens I 
am here concerned to account for. 

The last circumstance I shall mention, shell gave the Awwettrts 
# greater pleasure in the reading of their own authors than we are 
capable. of, is that knowledge they had of the sound and harmony 

‘of their language, which the Moderns have at present a very im- 
perfect notion of. We find, even in music, that different nations 
‘have ‘different tastes of it, ‘and those who most agree’ have some 
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particular manner and graces proper to themselves, that are not so 
agreeable to a foreigner: whether or no it be that, as the temper 
of the climates varies, it causes an alteration in the animal spirits, 
and the organs of hearing; or as such passions reign most in such 
a country, so the sounds are most pleasing that most affect those 
passions; or that the sounds, which the ear has ever been most 
accustomed to, insensibly conform the secret texture of it to them-~ 
selves, and wear in it such passages as are best fitted for their own 
reception; or, in the last place, that our national prejudice and 
narrowness of mind make every thing appear odd to us that is 
new and uncommon: whether any one, or all of these reasons may 
be looked upon as the cause, we find by certain experience, that 
what is tuneful in one country, is harsh and ungrateful in another. 
And if this consideration holds in musical sounds, it does much 
more in those that are articulate, because there is a greater variety 
of syllables than of notes, and the ear is more accustomed to speech 
‘than songs. . But had we never so good an ear, we have still a 
faltering tongue, and a kind of impediment in our speech. Our 
pronunciation is, without doubt, very widely different from that of 
‘the Greeks and Romans; and our voices, in respect of theirs, are 
-so out of tune, that, should an Ancient hear us, he would think we 
-were reading in another tongue, and scarce be able to know his 
own, composition by our repetition of it. We may be sure, there- 
fore, whatever imaginary notions we may frame to ourselves, of 
the harmony of an author, they are very different from the ideas 
which the author himself had of his own performance. 
..-Thus we see how Time has quite worn out, or decayed several | 
beauties of our ancient authors; but to make a little amends for 
the.graces they have lost, there are some few others which they 
have, gathered. from. their great age and antiquity in the. world. 
And here we. may first observe, how very few passages in’ their 
style appear flat and low to a modern reader, or carry in them a 
mean and vulgar air of expression; which certainly arises, in a 
great measure, from the death and disuse of the languages in which 
the Ancients compiled their works. Most of the forms of speech, 
‘made use of in common conversation, are apt to sink the dignity of 
-a serious style, and to take off from the solemnity of the compo- 
sition that admits them; nay, those very phrases, that are in them- 
selves highly proper and significant, and were at first perhaps 
atudied and elaborate expressions, make but a poor figure in writ- 
ing, after they are once adopted into common discourse, ard, sound 
-over familiar to an ear that is every whére accustomed to them. 
They are too much dishonored by common use, and contract 2 
Meanness by passing so frequently through the mouths of the 
vulgar. For this reason, we often meet with something cf a base- 
-hess in the styles of our best English authors, which we cannot be 
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so sensible of in the Latin and Greek writers, because their Jan 
guage is dead, and no more used in our familiar conversations 5 80 
that they have now laid aside all their natural homeliness and sim: 
plicity, and appear to us in the splendor and formahty of strangers. 
We are not imtimately enough. acquainted -with them, and never 
met with their expressions but in print, and that too! ona serious 
occasion; and therefore find nothing of that levity or meanness in 
the ideas they give us, as they might convey into their minds, whe 
used them as their mother-tongue. To consider the Latin poets 
in this light, Ovid, in his Metamorphoses, and Lucan, in several 
parts of hun, are nota little beholden to antiquity for the privilege 
I have here mentioned, who would appear bet very plam men 
without it; as we may the better find, if we take:them out of their 
numbers, and see how naturally they fall into low prose. Claudian 
and Statius, on the contrary, whilst they endeavour too much to 
deviate from common and vulgar phrases, clog their verse with 
unnecessary epithets, and swell their style with forced unnatural 
expressions, till they have blown it up into bombast; so that ther 
sense has much ado to struggle through their words. Virgil and 
Horace, in his Odes, have run between these two extremes, and 
made their expressions very sublime, but at the same time’ very 
natural. This consideration, therefore, least affects them, for, 
though you take their verse to pieces, and dispose of their words as 
you please, you still find such glorious metaphors, figures, “and 
epithets, as give it too great a majesty for prose, and look some- 
thing like the ruin of a noble pile, where you see broken pillars, 
scattered obelisks, maimed statues, and a magnificence in con- 
fusion. 
And as we are not much offended with the low idiotisms of a 
dead language, so neither are we very sensible of any familiar 
words that are used in it, as we may more particularly observe m 
the names of persons and places. We find in our English writers, 
how much the proper name of one'of our own countrymen pulls 
down the language that surrounds it, ‘and familiarizeth a whole sen- 
tence. For our ears are so. often used to it, that we find some- 
thing vulgar and common in the sound and cant; ‘but fancy the 
pomp and solemnity of style too much humbled and depressed by 
vt. For this reason, the authors of poems and remances, who are 
not tied up to any particular set of proper names, take the liberty 
of inventing new ones, or at least.of choosmg such as are not used in 
their own country; and, by this means, nota little maintain the 
grandeur and majesty of their language. Now the proper names 
of a Latin or Greek author have the same effect upon us as those 
of aromance, because we meet with them no where else but in 
“books, -Cato, Pompey, aud Marcellus sound as great in our ears, 
“who have none of their families among us, as Agamenmon, Hec- 
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“tor, and Achilles; and therefore, though they might flatten an 
oration of Tully to a Roman reader, they have no such an effect 
upon an English one. What I have here said, may perhaps give 
us the reason why Virgil, when he mentions the ancestors of three 
noble Roman families, turns Sergius, Memmius, and Cluentius, 
which might have degraded his verse too much, into Sergestus, 
Mnestheus, and Cloanthus, though the three first would have been 
as high and sonorous to us as the other. . 

» But though the poets could make thus free with the proper 
names of persons, and in that respect enjoyed a privilege beyond 
the prose writers; they lay both under an equal obligation, as to 
the names of places: for there is no poetical geography, rivers are 
the same in prose and verse; and the towns and countries of a 
romance differ nothing from those of a true history. » How oddly 
therefore must the name of a paltry village sound to those who were 
well acquainted with the meanness of the place; and yet how many 
such names are to be met with in the catalogues of Homer and 
Virgil! Many of their words must therefore very much shock’the 
‘ear of a Roman.or Greek, especially whilst the poem was new ; 
‘and appear as meanly to their own countrymen, as the Duke of 
Buckingham’s Putney-pikes and Chelsea cuirassiers do to an 
Englishman. But these, their catalogues, have no such disadvan- 
tageous sounds in them to the ear of a Modern, who scarce ever 
hears of the names out of the poet, or knows any thing of the 
places that belong to them. London may sound as well to a 
foreigner as Troy or Rome; and Islington perhaps better than 
London to them who have no distinct ideas arising from the names. 
I have here only mentioned the names of men and places; but we 
may easily carry the observation further, to those of several plants, 
animals, &c. ‘Thus, where Virgil compares the flight of Mercury 
to that of a water-fowl, Servius tells us, that he purposely omitted 
the word Mergus, that he might not debase his style with it; which, 
though it might have offended the niceness of a Roman ear, would 
have sounded more tolerably in ours. Scaliger, indeed, ridicules 
the old scholiast for his note; because, as he observes, the word 
Mergus is used by the same poet in his Georgics. . But the critic 
should have considered that, in the Georgics, Virgil studied de- 
scription more than majesty; and therefore might justly admit a low 
word into that poem, which would have disgraced his Aineid; 
especially when a god was to be joined with it in the comparison. 
As antiquity thus conceals what is low and vulgar im an author, 
so does it draw a kind of veil over any expression that is strained 
above nature, and recedes too much from the familiar forms of 
speech. A violent Grecism, that would startle a Roman at the 
reading of it, sounds more natural to us, and is less distinguishable 
from other parts of the style. An obsolete, or a new word that 
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‘made a strange appearance at first to. the reader’s eye, is now itt 
corporated into the tongue, and grown of a piece with the rest of the 
Janguage. Andas for apy bold ¢ expressions in a celebrated Ancient, 

we are so far from dishking them, that most readers single out 
only such passages as are most daring to commend ; and take it for 
granted, that the style is beautiful and elegant, where they find it 
hard and unnatural. Phus has tiore mellowed. ‘the ‘works of anti- 
quity, by qualifying, if | may so say, the strength and rawness of 
their colors, and casting into shades the light that was at first too 
violent and glaring for the eye to behold with pleasure. . 
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Tue following specimen of Cambridge Greek, such as it was a 
century ago, may not be uninteresting to several of your readers. 
Although somewhat uncouth, it must be allowed there is very 
little in it of that which may be denominated shr ed-and-patch-work 
—a method of composition sometimes adopted at the pagent 
day. : 
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IN CARMINA EPODICA SCHYLEA, 
COMMENTARIUS, | 
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NO. I, 





Laem, quam sibi Euripides imposuit,in versibus Epodi tornandis, 
eam-dudum Aéschylus, prioris evi Lyricos secutus, in scenam tulit. 
Neque exstat locus quidem ‘unus, quin facillime ad canona illum re- 
digi possit; nihil enim moror carmen istud corruptisssmum in Sup- 
plicibus: in quo tamen, utcunque mendoso, vestigia carminis Antis- 
trophici indagantibus se produnt non penitus deleta, Id mox demon- 
strabo, cum Epodos reliquarum fabularum probe constituero, A 
Prometheo ordior: cujus tria Epodica carmina sic compone. 
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V. 2. Osscveos. Hanc lectionem satis munivi in Class. Journ, Nos 
X. p. 307. Metrum et lingua respuunt Jeorvres. V. 6. Vulgo tie- 
peovioy ixl metyov. At regeedveos est vox nauci. Dicitur cégpeove mayoy Ut 
wrDootroy Asiewvee, in Llom. Od. A. 538. waedivov xnyns in Pers. 619, 
Sxvbyy eiov Prom. 1. Vid. Abresch. ad S. C. Th. 231. V. 8. Vulgo 
} ri dy Hawy ‘Ogzvs—Ocov. At veram scripturam commonstrat locus 
simillimus in v. 310. 4 Siemgnrwy tuxas “Epds aQikas xel TVET aAOD 
xarois Atexov @ivuse. Unde vice Seay reposui Hev: cui lectio Oza, it 
uno MS. reperta, aliquatenus favet confirmate a Hap ductiacey in 
v. 69. et ducnrsis bia in v. 249, Reposui quoque @/awy vice baw. De 
én: Et QsAsi permutatis vide ad Tro, 27. Et profecto + @iawy aliquid 
amicorum tuetur xaxcis Evvaryaawy: quod amicitie est signum. V. 9. 
Ex oper erui ced tess: cf. Agam. 1356. ‘Ogdy wdgeors. 

V. 708. 
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; V. 5. Vulgo Hoasicbas. Verbum est nihili. Reposui MoAtiy cov? Op- 
time in 688. ay Ase woasiy emendavit Elmsleius in Edinburgh Rev. N. 
XXXlll. p. 236. quem sequi debuit Blomfieldus in ed. 2da. Verum ille 
Editor bona aliena aliguando contemnit, aliquando tacite surripit. 
Y.8. Vice xai dedi 7. Vid. Porson ad Orest. 821. Mox avyare de- 
levit Botheus corruptam scripturam vice dear. In Troas. 602. 
Hector esse dicitur at.’ "Ayaia»: at optime Musgravius emendat dtin’. 
V. 10. Pro oxew reposuit Le-Grand apud Schutzium dye. Noa 
Luyey, perfrigefacere, verum Yyyeu-radere dicitur x#zeev. Error idem 
apud Hesychium verba illa confundentem corrigunt VV. DD. e quo- 
rum sententiis lege, serie vel renitente, ¥42:, TpeiPes, Ever, opener ¥urtty 
AAT HMMrALT TH, Meavvery xeel re specie. WV. 12. Vulgo tcien wcigae Erui 
jecigay cepuogey... Oxymora perdite amat /Eschylus. 
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V. 1. Hec Antistrophica esse statuit Elmsleus 1. ¢. p. 240. Ine 
juste, ut opinor... Bene tamen-eruit megordedxo: e meordeeptos scriptur§ 
MSti unius. V.5. Olim Blomfieldus écay et ipse égus, reficere. volu= 
imus. Sed vocem utramque metrum poscit.. V. 9. In Class. Journ» 
N. i. p. 35. ex awoge mogueos erul ameeuros ieegos collato Choeph. 599, 
améewros cows. Id metrum nunc.confirmat. Exstat quoque Ass (<¢os 
in Nostri Suppl. 90. V. 10. Vulgo oud’ ya MOX Ards yee ody, o@d. 
At illud yee oty cea est evar. lect. ideoque reposui. Denique © 
excidit ob O, et wey ob wav. etenim vulgo Poyoue’ av. | 

In S. C. Thebas metra Epodica hodie non exstant. Carmina om- 
nia sunt Antistrophica, a me aliisque in ordinem redacta. Blomfiel- 
dus quidem errore in antiquo versari mavult quam veritatem nuper 
repertam colere. Non igitur mirum est, si parum videt ille Editor 
Antipestos irregulares ad eandem normam ‘esse redigendos.. Hoe 
qui negaverit, dicet furtasse se vulgatam scripturam. intelligere posse 
im 822 et sqq. necnon 1065 et sqq. quod vix jurato crediderim. Tu 
lege in altero loco ‘i 
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eV. 2. Vulgo of 3;—roveds fuerte wéregov. At MS. coved? épverts vero. 
proxime. Lingua postulat ¢fverte. Id pueri sciunt. Hine patet 
pessime a Blomfieldo edi &eguozunv Beoreds in Prom. 243. quem non 
‘modo Elmsleius I. c. p. 214. dedocere poterat, verum et ipse locus 
Euripidis in notis suis citatus, scilicet Alc. 11. ov teveiv eppuocpeny ubi ¢ 
duplicatur, ut par est: unde corrigas errorem Brunckii scribentis é¢- 
evero in Bacch. 254. vice é&e7fuero. Bene igitur reposui in /Eschylo 
epverbes cui verbo addidi literas cs ob w in wéregoy omissas. In Pref. 
ad Tro. Dp. XXL. restitut Soph. El. 114. legendo Ei TOUS adinuas Owwcnovras 
ogar tre wbi vulgo deest & V. 4. Vulgo yalew xamwororargw. At dis- 
plicent duo tempora non bene copulata. V. 5. Vulgo w:aews dowel cores. 
At MSS. quidam cwrngie. Unus cwrigim. recte. Hinc intelligas et 
corrigas Hesych. "Aiwa, aBruBn 7 rors. lege »: Innuere voluit Lexico- 
graphus adjectivum “Aeiwis usurpatum esse de urbe dictum. Et probe 
statuit. Etenim 72 woAews hic sumitur vice mda. WV. 6. Displicet 
mihi istud [eoryspouc. Malim omuryegens. Hesych. Luuyseoys éoriBovroy yen 
Acxav, V.7. Inepte vulgo arixvevs. Reposui aivorexoug. Vocem ejus- 
dem familie restitui. Adschylo apud Class, Journ. N..xvil. p- 22. ubi 
plura de similibus compositis. dixi, V..9.. Post éwwvvyetey inseruntur 
Hoek WoArvyesnsise 1. Cs Y (vel nryovy ) morvverneig: Quas voces Blomfieldus, nihil 
de emblemate suspicatus, male transposuit post épddge, Ve 9." Qaerr 
areBd dsecyole, metro jubente transposui. Rectius quoque coherent 
xa’ travuniay CL Os gyvotev, quam Oveevoice, 1s 280 crlaiee 36 
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V. 5. Vulgo dyoos. At non fuit é&yeos, quem soror erat lamentatura. 
Dedi bs yes, que verbum siz: enixe flagitat. V.7. Vice xéorre reposui 
xvboire, guis heec audiret, non guis hac obediret. V. 8. o¢v huc retuli, 
quod libri exhibent in v. preeunti. V. 11. Vulgo «ie xgoxoperoi—mox 
nusis 0 wpa Tad domwep te weMs. Ipse mutavi voces proximas in @ ye 
woAs wig: Quibus interpolator adscripserat da +42” moniturus scilicet 
eas voces esse subaudiendas. At metricus offensus versu enormi 
re Oince necsis 0° cepece THO” aye Wong Tees ad priorem lineam ablegavit Te 
dixase. Mox érrato librarii arye monis wee fit dome Te WAG. 

Ad Persas accedo. Illius fabule carmina tractavi in Class. Journ. 
N. ix. p. 19. at ea nune retractare juvat. Sed Epodos przeuntes pri- 
mum expendam. 

» V. 96. et sqq: Hoc. carmen Antistrophicum esse monui ad. Tro, 
Pref. p. xx. Alio ordine disposuit Seidler de Vers. Doch. p. 407, 
Utra sit verior ratio, lector eruditus eligat. 

__Y. 680. et sqq. Sic lego. 
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246, In Carmina Epodicas. 


sot peerwBoras worrds éxst. Nullo jure Porsonus Advers. p. $03. rejicit 
pia ex Euphronis fragmento sic legendo Mi niga 3: diaPogices feidroyn. 
His adde Euripid. Inus Fragm. xvi. p? auten Tov pir nedairn oLo0er ae 
2 ne ava: quo respexit Philo Judzus Vit. Mos. 1. p. 607.°B. 4) Be ROR: . 
Addis npeter voy pear infmrey neebecigel toy 08 raemewvov merimgoy eLaigil. Quod ad” 
Siadneare regis signum, illud capitis decus imposuit Attridis ipse AEs- 
chylus ni fallor in Agam. 122. ubi legi debet Kedvis De orpecropevers tdaw: 
Viccdipecrs Diorous "Areiidees peceysipous VICE dye Aymace dirrous. Vs 9. Vulgo 
Néce ye c& 20: MSS. omittunt c@... Rob.:a vero procul Naow ye rade. 
Dicitur ’Aciérids ye ut bay Acintss”. ln vciGk ven 4 cto SeBecer 


V. 895 et sqq. 31 0d gdoe a6 Lo poyptorgu® BLE 
r § \ > 4 : OMT Qvter $ ‘Su seb earn ee 
Kak Tove euntecy- OS ne 
9U6 XaTA xAjoow si deitis i ALES CERES a 
Sy7 , Ss Fy v2 LSE Oday f} = 
Toviov moAuavdpous. | om 
€ . , > / 3 : SOUPS TAY Rt re we (og fi ' 
Enravoyv expatouvey Lali ids ie: septoe 
7 i v 5! bt PP wa as Pere ey = 
OPstEonIs Coeriy’ a aa 5 
Aamaroy 6s magi ; | 
olives avipay tevyyctoy 
Exixouguy T euplerey 
viv 8 ovx dudiBerws Jedreumra rad aia- 
vijr Ogaden roAquorrs Capacbivras weyar- . 10 
woth mAayais | ) a 
TOVTIAIT 
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V.7. sévynerieay non alibi offendi: neque metrum hic sinit. V. 8, 
E rapplxtwy erui ¢ ieuizcov. quod magis placet, quoad metrum, quam 
mappixroy exixadeay. V. 9. Vulgo bioreerra Robi beorixre. voluit bes- 
xtuxte. Id quoque Blomfieldo suboluit : mox Vice 720" av Ald, 7d" 
gy av. Dedi aiavz, vocem /schyleam. Cf: 642. cian — Badyeare 935 
eciavy avday et ComMpositum dycaavi—Poev in 286, Eum. 415. 569. et 
940. Eadem vox restitui debet tam /Eschylo quam Sophocli, quasi 
Tragicis illis propria, ab Euripide non ‘usurpata:’ In’ Sophoclis Aj. 
938. legitur Xageet weds nme 06 Dee yevvecioe oun. Art MSS.. duo Bodleiani 
exhibent 42. recte. mox lege 90¢ y’ «iam dvx... Etenim.Sophocles aliam 
formam aievss habet quam Aischyleam aiays. Vid. Aj. G72. vuxrs 
wiceviis xtxros et El. 506. “trasia aiewj. EE quorum priori locorum fa- 
cillime et verissime corriges §.C. Th. 398. Kai voxte tatrav——Tey? 
ay yivorto pectytis y avore ti. Sic Ald. Rob. Edidit Blomfieldus éyvosoe 
sii. Sed évvorey loci nullam video. Lege omnino aixy, vel ad Aéschyli 
tMorem aiams. Etenim dicere vult Eteocles, noctem illam, cujus ima- 
pion in clypeo suo Tydeus gestabat, futuram’ esse ‘wevew emavupeoy in 
T'ydea morientem. Nox audit aiavig 1. e. atra tet NOx atra(I.e. mors.) 
est ventura Tydeo. V. 10.:.Ald. \ Qigoniw—damective3. “Mutavi in 
“bgioncs: sed fortasse perperams, Vill. Vulgo neydéawrs-+ Erutas literas 
xe addida voci gesydaws. De adverbiis. in 7 desinentibus consule:om+ 
nino Blomfieldum in, Glossar..ad;Prom. 216. ¢ © 0 shinee ote 
Accedo ad cantus, quos, retractare libet. . Hodie.etenim lego... 


Vs QR SAAGrritea4 sod memixote mta00V)  asttstvomth See GAS 
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fischylea Commentarius. Qa7’ 


Pres é » * - - 
elgg pe Lau ST, OTP. AYTIOTO. 
nit’ oy Pee y 

BE. “Teva AmpC EE. caopévous ceméaimoy 
vabGoantos Ap- Ex Baordos, igs SPs 
1g ETEQuAniis co  BBhov, yds caros 

vuylay mAdKe KET cjrEv0S Lercpwidow orvSerois 
Svodalmove r axraw Oavdvras ex’ duraic. 


Inter Antistrophica vice é% ves Tugizs reposui t& Bdgides cujus inter- 
pretatio est vw. Cur enim duces omnes e Tyria nave dicuntur exci- 
disse, “potits quam e navi quisque sua? Vulgatum aliquatenus:tue- 
tur v. 318 Dagvoiyos, of Of vaeds ex pesces orécov : Ubi legi debet oft’ tis xt een 
mrtrey ix vees. E. contra mecur facit versus fabule penultimus i te:cxctapeors 
Boegicwy cropeevore Mox vice tjfovras tm’ axeass, quod plane tautologum 
est Ob bavavras tx axrais, dedi wy yas wo: illud gw» bene exponit 
Hesych. per peorts waegeryevouevos: denique, deleta axes var. lect. nec 
tamen proba, reposui édévorras ex Ald. alii dsivovras : debuit esse desvo- 
getvous: confer v. 308 ErvPrcig wag’ axrais belverast. Postremo Dacrcpesmeéce 
probe restituit Blomfieldus. Alter locus curis secundis dignus 


est in > 


966 et sqq- | 
‘ | oTO. AVTIOT\« 
"Id pu0b TAS yuylous warsdovTeEs "Tuyav py dir’ dyobdy dmopluynok 
oruyngas ?Abdy- Eraiouy, dAacr- 
as bmavres évt wiTvAw ck HANA MpoS KaXOITE AEYwY" 
28 TAdmoves domaipoues yEpow. Bou pertwv evroodev roe. 


“In Strophicis crvyd¢; metro deficiente. In Antistrophicis bene 
Blomfieldus reposuit conjecturam Schutzii ivyey vice fuyye. Mox vice 
got restitui yy cui favet Aldinum we Dein irouipmexers nullo modo 
metrum patitur, neque lingua irégay. Postremo crvyae e gl. vocis. 
erurre expuli: formulam xaxdé meds xaxoics restitui: s addidi verbe 
foc, et wrorbey cum Blomfieldo inserui vice edobey. 


“ 'Y. 1067 et sqq. sic lege: ar 
BE. Béu voy avridoure wor. XO. oh ot. 
BE. aiaxris cig dduous xiw. XO. ot ab 
EE. UTegols aia 
XO. duc Bavxrtoc, 
' BE. iv 8 of xar’ dor . . RD 
XO. id & of ’o} vat fi ' ba 
EE. yotcl aBooBara . ‘iat va Bias t 
XO. io BagiBares xa i pall 
\ BE. -reicnarmosss Bapiow cadievor, 9 | be 
pe KOS ried ‘tab ce Buedpdoicy yoo.) 86 eee TOOe 
V. 5,6. Vulgo 0), et Sire; sed postulatur articulus.'’'V. 8. Hic 
mal¢ repetitur Mego); aia SueRdizroc. Ipse erui Ragi@dral ex aBeoBdrai - 
Sic énim duo sententiz “membra bene coherent of was’ kery abeopdras 
et ofjémt wit BagsBdta. Vocem proximam bene restituit “Blomfieldus 
Lexiico S. Germ. Béeic, nar’ oixices nal wrciov. LoPoxAris &y TMorgetrs Bagi 
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Bev reyes TOY voeUTHY f TOY THS Papidos emiBeGnnoree. Corrigit oo in Gles- 
sario ad v. 559. Baeiseray, ad normam vocis ahead fod 1h Efi 


Etone, Daban dubnsgeletjioed 
Kalend. Jun. A. $s. MDCCCXV. eae 
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BENTLEM EMENDATIONES INEDITZ:. 
IN ARISTOPHANEM. 





No [Fide No. XXI.-p. 191,) 
In Nupes. 


26. Toro: fo. rout: [rats emendatur ab Elmsleid, ni fallor.} 

58. Asie’ Za Ive HAAS» Aid ti Oj xAato oc Suidas i? im 
Asiigo. fo. dy’ yo xrcioopas vel xraiioal ne dei. Immo xexratoomes ; 
vid. infr. 1438. 

f Duriusculum hic est, et aures offendit, quod ve in fe. ob gemi- 
nam sequentem producatur, Non paulo sane rotundius corripere- 
tur, et eo pacto Strepsiade verba cesura finirentur, quod venustius. 
Adde quod pro 2% reponendum est, i? auctore Suida ; quiin v.. 
Astpo locum hunc sic citat Asiig’ i’ ive xAdys. Quare omnino repo- 
nendum Acug’ 7 va. xrays. dia sh. dy HEKAnUTOMOs. Nimirum: 
NExAaUC OMAK PFO xAatoroptce ab Atticis dictum: ut.in hac ipsa fabula 
infra 1438. Marny zuol xexAadoeras.| E Kust. ed. 

73. Lege éwibsro: [sic Brunck.] 

{Mollior et numerosior erit versus si legeris. “AA ode eribera,, 
etc. Sic alibi passim habet idovet mfoiuyy potius quam qeifev,| E 
Kust. ed. 

96. In Schol. Eupolidis versus lege et distingue—Bebdyecv0g b8 
Leonparns Tiy ** tnidativ Srynongdpov mpog thy Avoav. Thy oivoy ony ubi 
mpos THv Avoav addidit e Schol. ad 179.] 

109. In Schol, Platonis versus lege *Q bee Méguxe yoy yep 


evdoeipcoy gus Kal Daavxérns 4 Wirra, &e, Suidas inv. Mépuyo; 
habet Panundrns : male. 


114. Lege ¥ HTTOve [et sic MSS.] 

126. mecdy ys xaraxelroucs habet Guidas in Aaa’ ‘ob brydoe 

130. oywdarpous pabycouasr: lege cyivdarcprous 3) Lae Kast.) 
vids» Hesych et:Suid. 

[Versus hie loco quarto. habet spondeum : quod fen, omaniiick me-. 
quit. /Reponeiiergo, eSuida, et Hesychio—oysarcmous.: ye Asna- 


pwstus enim: facile,admitt: potest co loco ; spondzeus, ut dixi, yin 
als E Kust. ed, 


- 
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248. Forte delendum BA artist 

144, In Schol.,2v. AZo Bw youvamatoy.’ AmddAwvos.. Ita Ald. quoque. 
Fortelegendum xoguraiov. Nicander. Theriac. 612. Kal pupixns Aafo10 
veoy mavoureror ee Ocpvoy Mévriv ivi fdoiws YEGHT PLOY, i ey “Anodnay 
Mayrosbvas Kogumaioe Bnxcro xed Oensy avOpany : 

166. & rpicpaxdeis: an 3 ToITBAXaoLoL 

173. In Schol. additur od e ac 229, ante mO0¢ TOV. 

185. Lege Ooxous Zosmevees [ob rationem fortasse quam aperuit 
Elmsleius ad Achar.178. in Auctario.] |; 

214. Lege mod ’c@ s [ob causam fortasse modo ppd eis ] 

[Rotundius fuerit 70d ’o6’:] E Kust. ed. 

Q15. maw, gooritere: Schol. payee: et sic Suidas in Méya. fo. 
ieraggovritere. 

[Olim in hoc versu pro may legebatur pay, quod Scholiastes 
agnoscit itemque Suidas in v. Méye : ubi «eye Interpretatur xéyu. 
Nimirum illud e glossemate 1 irrepsit, et Invenuste profecto, cum mox 
os ae trap mavv. Quare hic revocandum est wéya.| E Kust. 
ed. | 

219. In Basil: detour Swxgeérys sinew: quod olim inseruit B., 
mox voluit ti; Swxgarns ; 

{in hoe versu’ deficit syllaba. Forte aliquis inserendam putet 
vocem , ut legatur w Rwxguress Et sane scholiastes lectionem 
istam clare ‘agnoscit. ‘Sed frustra. Nam pr wterquam quod adver~ 
sus 7d ioc peccat, ‘apparet ex versu abhinc tertio Adrés cb xdAsooy 
etc. nondum ‘tum a tre ppial oan compellasse Socratem : lego ita- 
que Atrés. Tis adros3. Saxgarns: Ti, Rwxparys; Nimirum ci. hic 
est particula’ admirantis ut epi Latinos quid vel hem.].. E Kust. 
ed. 

223. In Schol. veitie Pindagi sic legit Bentl.*.0 rdéaas ebhmere 
vimie Balers Konmara Craxopmevoy & Suid. v. 0 "dypege. [Vulgo 
BadiSers = | [sie Schneider emendavit ad Pindari Fragm. cuit.) 

238. Lege évéex’ [vid. ad 185.] 

248, In-Schol!- ‘Platonis ‘versus sic legit Xaremds av “oinnreepey 
ty BuSavriots “Orov: oidageosos Tois yomiopars Xeavras: [vulgo abest 
Tis. 
et nen fo. xuvényz [et sic Salmasius ad ‘Tertullian. p. 400 et MS.] 

271. Suidas habet: moon dees et aporecds, 

[Repone metri gratia To 2 pw} xvvéqy : nam Vox xvy¥ priorem cor- 
ripit. Mox vers. 271. lege ypucois de baerte TRON OUT IV. Vide Sui- 
dam in v. *Agbrecde. Jee Kust. ed, . 

276. Forte eveyyroi > © | | 

[Ordo constructionis est re sing on ceeciclicind ent: xdauaf: pany. 
Quid: igitur sibi volunt ista Ggocege) picivedayyrov? Primum, nulla 
hic syntaxis “est; ‘neque’ ullum, ‘c cur adherere possinte -Neque.enim 
hic’ dixeris aut *celdpey Giciv aut gavgpal: ted eenenge: > ane est 


48) 


° 
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adavyyroy t Suidas exponit xaSapay Aapmpdr. "Schélingtin! moyrocn ov 
deponeyyy } Acwmecty. Quze hariolationes» sunt: hominum’ adi incitas 
redactorun. Ex Antistropha evavdeoy yay scire licet edayntoy secun= 
dam producere, Ergo: Doricum est pro ednyntoy. Quid hoc ad 
Aapmpay ? neque ert mavreyod sed pabios Pe goer, -) Que si/arridet 
interpretatio, tum legas licet dpocepav.gociw.stayyros. Sed languet 
meo judicio hec oratio et potius legerim. Sooreeay uo edryabyros 
jucunda, delectabiles vel eddyryros. ‘Niminisi nubes, ubi roribus— 
foete, sunt evdvryros: ~ ubi tonitrubus ..et. procellis, dvcdéyryra 
merito dicuntur. Sed absque ductu MSStorum ree hie cert: 
statui potest.] E Kust. ed, | 

[299. Hic pp. 77, 8,9, 80. pars exterior foliorum is igne sudonideth 
est, sed eadem fere scripsisse videtur Bentl. atque apud: —* 
ficet multo magis breviter. | 

322. In Schol. scripsit, ‘*’ Es norcnas "Hew Pégey oo} Scipio TOY 
Taguyf crov.. Montes pollicerd.” [Vulgo nboonas et PEpewy re.] 

[325. (O05 06. xabopa mage THY eloodov. ."Hdy voy poAts bom. UE 
versum labantem fulcias pro 69d ex MS. Vaticano reponis apd: 
qaia scilicet spondeus ibi requiritur.. At 2$e4 cum compositis et 
similia .vix unquam  producuntur apud .Comicos. | Utcunque 
sit, adhuc syllaba desideratur ad versum complendum : et legendum 
#30 yi, Ego sic ex Ingenio restitueram. ‘fd od xabogde monger THY 
eloodov. » Ftdy vovi Orbs Sbouy. ‘Edpav, SicovarcBas ut seepe. Sic in 
Avibus v. 1572. ‘Edpaxa nevrov BapBapararoy deav. Mihi quidem 
hec .verior videtur lectio; quam illa Vaticana quam.a correctore 
quodam profectam non dubito.] E Kust. ed. 

[334. orgerraryaay Ita nunc editur. «At stribevidumi-@érat 
orgenTaiyray, cum accentu in penultima syllaba. Sed quid demum 
est. illud, orpemraly ay t 2 Explicant scilicet rjv crgépoucan thy abyrny 
aah. adauihovoayaverientem solis radios... Quod tamen  analogia 
ipsa non patitur : siquidem orgentos passive signifieat, non active’: 
et deinde ipsa: voi est humilis et puerilis.. Verterim potius 
oT gen Tay ray tortum fulgur emittentem ; nam ad fulgur nubium, non 
Solis lumen hic respici verisimile est. . ‘Tamen, utcunque hoc satis 
concinnum est, auguratur, animus poetam Scripsisse orgamraly hay. 
Rirgcmresy scilicet est Carr genet ut recor}, dorepomy: Bragayos, 
domapuyos: Stpann, aeorpoum 5 si fides pipe as Mox vo 

$36. Lego yepurbous 7°.clwveds, addito: 7! 3:ne cum Scholiaste’ et 
Suida nubes putide vocemus yaprbots et oiwvous. M.ox v. 338% 
rescribo xeee 7 pubis xiyarcy.) EE Kust, ed. | e 
338. Lege upem 7? douberé ve, vid. Ran. 513. vel beni, 

{Eta Bentl. quem postea Etymologum citasse in vo Kiya ex eo 
patet quod, cum notavisse aliquid. ad) oram-superioremy libri, igne 
consumtam,, hodies manent. tantummode »:, “Conmoiv unde lego apie 
es [scil, inv. 342. J ak enagaciee bie borane eink in V Eikac wi! 
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EBieninh. Etymologis NEN Sihi verba’ citat in Kina et Elgacs. 

ex hoc loco.]: 

343. atras d2 6 pivees 3 Insere ye: [Ignor bat igitur canona Dawe- 
sianum, de 6 inceptivo : sed vide Bentl. ad“Achar? 1145 5 

544. aT ave epayucs : dele o” [et sic Membr.] vel potius lege 
x sgones fet sic edidit Kust.] 

$47. rav? ori dv BobAwyras: lege may or Bovrovrces fet sic MSS. 
duo] vel ravi’ dy BobAwyras ? mox ‘Ald. xd’ Hy pro OV. 

354. In Schol. “ Lege et distingue Anpsis &xav yerolos bores 
Kasiotevns xuBzdwv Ey tide Ty xzAAous axuy—etenim illaypu dav adr 
dy emsicodiw sunt Scholiaste verba : que habet Suidasin Kasiobévys.” 
[Similiter emendavit Pierson ad Meer. p. 391.] 

357. madavyevic: insere w; sed MS. Vat. raadasoyevéc. 

360. In Schol. ‘ Vide Sulsclasti int Teobix0¢ ubi pro sloongis 
habet ds ye Tiss lege et distingue Tov dySoc totrov 1 BiBAsoy diepbopey 
“HH I1g0d:x0s y Tov BdorLorcov. eis ye Tis: ubi ad producitur ut infr. 
1482. et 1487. Male Kusterus apud Suidam. [Ejus tamen sen- 
tentiam comprobavit Ruhnken. ad Xenophon. Memor. 1.1.31. 
efenim pro Choliambis habuisse videtur, dum legebat O:2ddesgev et 
eitgpnois. Verum Scazontas Aristophanes non alibi, preeterquam 
in Parodis, usur pat.) 

y 868. onpetors ne ce: lege o'tya onxeloys [et sic Kust.e MS. 
abit ic zi 
871. rodra yd. tos: lege touro ye ros fet sic 4. MSS. et Dawes. 

P. 225. ] ME 

~ 881. obdémw lege odd2y rw [sic Duker. et Toup. ] 

3889. "Ape cpus: moar oy momnas nomeiT emayer nénamonnak, “lege 
"Argeguas ouTw—emayel Kamer nomonmeke; at MS. Vatieanus”Arpe- 
pus, mewroy monn ck monroe 5 ;et sic Suidas in Tanndg. EDarvesits 
quoque mutat éréyen xomreire. J 

398. mas dnr’: dele diz’: immo was. Suidas in Sia ueitinne ee 
habet. yF0 

vi Lege *Abquiiy * et in Schol. “ sic Hom. Ode Pr. O78. re alka 

-Deest Eyods\in Bas. “ Insere nods ex Sehol.” 

. Citat Packs ad Lucian. in Timone T.°1. P- PPS PETBE ed. 
Hemst.] 

411. Laertius in PE oR Pehugnene nape recte.’ = Mox’ idem 
Sixalws pro map’ ipedove 

412. "EAaAyos yevyrete' \ Eden ; arrorg Bratnoes. Aa Fp: XAAAOICS 
yernoes ?. -[Hotibius | oh airicne bk up 41. ni biotey dnote et 
mox: legit diners 2] Seek r Goa 85a 

Blase Kat pj pey? eudae Mire sip _aEshHE yf! ‘agietie eal yun 
yaoiww:: Idem vaertius habet) Kojx ee HOF SSoure: = br" a at See 
oor Maplorwion-me aingaiplas.: NPQLOVINATRSTE LA | on a. t 

415. Myre pryav. Suid, pat ody et pat” dourray In in TelBove. 

416. yfvpevourtaay Suid. in "Avonree. 

421, svexa lege ovysxe vel tvexsy [sic Duker.] 


952 Bentleti Emendationes Inedite 


499. "Addo 14 ONT Od YOPLIEIS eves bedy. oahzvee. Vet. Ed, gard Ald. 
oe wt lege oddéy [ Dawes, quoque oder. | 

424. odd’: at Suidas-odx.in “Arexyis. 

430. and TOVO ey To Or peep yiaees meyerees aide. ViNTEs mAsloveg 
H od. lege Ajp.ov yudwnces ayers 1. €» Onmov Ungiopere : vel si vulga- 
tum retineas, delendum erit peyadras. Cf Vesp. 592, Kay re Onpep 
yucpny oddeae TOTOT. avinnoeys et ita Suidas in Tv@uy. Idem’ And TOU 
On, amd TOD voy. “A giorogs RUNS Negedctic. [meyearaus rejecit Kust.] 

441. Seal. delperv. lege’ Aoxdy te degeiv. 

[aondv degen sine dubio mendose, cum jambus sit pro anapesto 
vel. spondeo. Scaliger emendat dono deloey, quod nusquam 
exstat. Ego repono, éoxdv te dégeiv. Nam cum doxiv dies ex 
pluribus novissimum pouatur, recte et additur rz.] TX Kust. ed. 

446. Scal. eigerorenns: lege cJonoiemfe. fsic MSS. 4.] 

[Scaliger ob metrum reponit sUperoiemys: quod cum poeticum sit, 
non, nisi in Choro, tulerim., Ego verius castigo ebpyoteris : quo 
modo hic legeridum esse contendo, ] E Kust. ed. 

447. In Schol. legit xyes. versus est ‘Trochaicus [et sic D’Ar- 
naud, Lect. Gr. p. "126. Valek. Diatr. p. 221. diu ante Porson. 
Advers. p. 284.] 

450. Suid. et Phot. Mearsanangss Hesych. Maraiororyes : sed 
lege Marruodoiyos, a parroy. 

ee verbum agnoscunt Schol. Phot. Suid, Eustath. alii. 
Hesych. habet isbesieatloubad Quorum alli a wareios, all a periov 
(quod éAayioroy significare volunt) vel pariov mensure genere 
deducunt. Omnia hec ex uno hoc Aristophanis loco fluxerunt, 
et €0 quidem, ni fallor, mendoso. Nam ex Anapesti lege pa-~ 
TIONOIYOS primam producere debet 5 ergo non est a parosov, quod 
primam corripit. Hlud vero warioy, sive minimum quid, sive men« 
sura, quo_sponsore admittemus? Quis alias hoe dixit, quis fando 
audivit? Sed. ut Grammaticis hoe concedamus, que demum sen- 
tentia exinde exorietur. Mazasoros 105 vanorum linctor, vanilinguus: 
pearioroyes minimorum linctor vel meéensurarum lnletor. “Hee 
sane sunt Grammaticorum deliria. Ego minima mutatione corrigo 
parruoraiyds. Marriy autem quid sit, optime calles, bellaria 
nempe lautitiz, ut turdi et id genus alia. Nosti illud Martialis 
Inter quadrupedes mattya prima lepus. Nosti etiam ex Athenzxo, 
X1v. p. 664. Aristophanem voce parrdy alibi usum esse. Mar- 
Tuorsinds igitur ut .xvuccoroyss mattyarum linctor, quod non 

gulosum modo-sed et impudentem notare possit, ut cum ceteris 
Fad epithetis Geaobs torungds, etc. congruat.] E Kust. ed. Con- 
jecture Bentleii favet parriodonis ut exstat in MSS. 2. necnon 
Eustath. Od. P. p- 1817, 38=627, 27. allegatus a Brunckio; xyiroo~ 
Avis 6 7008 bmosorytae elonrek tive TOU mapa. TH "Agioropaver paerTV0" 
Aonyod: sic enim legit Br. non.pariororngod. 


i 456. Personas disposuit, ut apud Kusterum monuit eas disponi 
ebere. 
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~ {Omnia ab hoc versu usque ad 476.40 éyyelost, etc. in Editioni- 
‘bus Socrati tribuuntur, que tamen ad Chorum pertinent, ut multis 
indiciis mihi compertum est. Nam primo Socrates non debet 
facere Cantica, sed Chorus. Deinde illud tiv révree spovev per? enod 
Siafetg an de Socrate dici potest immo de Nubibus, quarum 
cultor perpetuus futurus erat Strepsiades. Jam autem, quod pre- 
cedit, tetra pubsdv wae’ euod cujus, opinor, caus hac Socrati 
affingebantur, etiam ad Nubes pertinet: quippe que supra, y. 
430. Nec ei promittunt, 2A” tora: totro rao’ judv. Tum vero, 
quod maxime valet, distichon illud Anapasticum "AA éyryeipes 
roy mperBityy semper fere Cantica claudere solet (si Anapesti mox 
sequantur; vel si, Trochaici, distichon 'Trochaicum) et eidem 
persone tribuitur, que Canticum cecinerat. Distichon autem illud 
ad Chorum pertinere et Editiones agnoscunt et sensus aperte 
evincit.] E Kust. ed. : 

457. tobs 8 oc: fo. 83 et mox av e Suid. in. Odpavopnyxéc. 

[484. Ut versus stet, scribendum est égziAerai t] EX Kust. ed.. 

520. lege wxjoumi 7 zyw [ergo error est in Kust. ed. o/ éyod.] 

‘{Legendum est ex versus ratione otrw vixjoait y eya, etc. Ea 
enim hujus metri Eupolidei lex est inviolabilis ut in tertio loco 
-Dactylus sit: at in dissyllabis illis pedibus vel Iambus, vel ‘Tro- 
-cheus, vel Spondzus, pro arbitrio scriptoris licite usurpari potest. 

Et Iambum quidem habes mm v. 527, 535, et 549. Et sic alibi in 
fabulis.| E Kust. ed. 

_ 529. Lege ‘O cégouv te xb xarambywv dpior’ jxovckryy. Vide 
Hephest. p. 61.109. | ) 7 

531. Vice mais ed. vet. zai? : 

535. Lege jal’ [et sic Br.] 

538. Ex Addend. Epist. Prior. “ oddv 4a4e. Schol. et ex eo 
Suidas [in Ov%:y 7A%e habent] ody pro odx: sed forte legendum 
Od? éotrbe:” [et sic in suo loco scripsit Bentl.] 

- 550. Suidas in’Epaydiioas sic profert locum Odx éroauyo’ abdis 

humndiioas alte rH xeevy; que ex metaphrasi Scholiastarum sunt, 
ut sepe ibi: lege ergo Kodx erayo’ adbis of ememydioaly atta xsinever. 
Eleganter Non sustinat insultare jacentt. : 

[Hic versus a Suida in’Epayiioas sic profertur. Odx éréauye’ 
wibic tumndjcus altd xeuevw: que, ut sepe fit, ex Scholiastarum 
Paraphrasi, accepta sunt, non ex ipso 'textu. Quid: autem illud 
éréAuyoa et unde natum? Restituo tibi, ut opinor, lectionem va- 
riam, diu extinctam quam gyoaiorys ille expresserat. | Kodx 
Zrano’ ails 7 eximydical y? aire neimévo. Odx trayoavel erAny non 
sustinui, non in animum induzi, jacenti insultare.. Hoc animi 
generosi argumentum erat. | in 

556. Lege odven” ty | Bodvingos : LobOr lista 

[Lectio legem metriwiolat: nam Pgiviyos quidem primam lon- 

gam habet, et utcunque esset brevis in primo loco nen stabit 
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dactylus. Reject igitun, jyiad superiorem /\versum)\ put legattir— 
| obvex', Ay, Dedvingas—deinde am vurseqis pros abdisomenoinesy lege; cebhs 
menolyxey,, ut, sit.dactylus im tertio loco.j. Ho Kustsied.\oro- mohup 

563. In Schol. lege §aaos [fortassé). ex-Hephast. pe 3356] 
Mox cipntdxross’ ’ [fortasse ex Hepbypsti ibid tii C. cuparrin-- 
F015. retort en sitegs 1a¥ 

5 Lege rpoavers [ptobaate “Pousti Singh Pref. ‘p. L.] 

[Ferri quidem potest ille pes proceleusmaticus : in’ fine... Sed 
quid opus? quum et rotundius sit et ‘At indregoy, meooxere.. Sic 
potius Athenis loquebantur quam. -agorzyere.) Sic) Pherecrates 
paulo ante ad #. 563..a.Schol. citatuss, sic: et anfray 1116 legen- 
dum est Toor rere et pluribus i in locis alibi.}. E. Kust. ed. 

585. lege é£érzime tas [et sic Bergler et ‘Dyrwh. ] 

587. i Schol. legit.B. ad adatg mdrrg' De edrugens ove panned 7 
xariis Poavels: yulgo deest ye [Rectius Atheneeus él. : 

BAB aalinwnfoubueee fet sic Reisk J vel earn on Aaa» sed 
Suidas in "Adyvaswy tucPovrta habet rabre. ) 

592. An vce [pro alte. | 

5O3. dig LON NOY? forte a 7 cepry asoy ref: Equit: 748, gig 0 
mosobe [ub legit Bentl. obs, ut edidit Br.) 

[Hic +0 Evvoloerces ext. 10 BeArioviiées corcaioy. nulla sensum 
commodum gignit, neque ullus cyupégety cignr” &oyaioy usquam 
dixerit. Vide ergo an nobis melius successerit emendatio. Adis, 

ws doxaioy, oui eb ts xaenuderero, Ent ro Beativ—.] E Kust.ed. 

595. Lege xaFaucorercs vel ae ncereros MS. Vat: nak hwcegrers. 

BMS. In ‘Schol. “ Suidas habet ’Ayoi bak otbtg avangl! besakit/ "aul 
adera Pony.” 

604., li Schol. Versibus Enripideis addit Bentl. raghlsog oy 
Acagionw e Ran. 1244, | 

615. fo. gycty, buats 0 [et sic edd. recent. }\ | 

[lege et distingue"AAAa 72d Spd guoly, jects Bh 24 E Kush: ed) 

653.. rovrout Bans vaov. Index digitus: mox lege viv pro rob. 

[ Lego routovs viv daxtiaov.: et contra Scholiasten de divito indice 
intelligo,... Nam sequente demum versu medium et eagle Lact 
rigit.) E Kust. ed. A 

655.) Suidas. in uayoee legit pellet et -prquivar: eet dyptis 
wid. supr. 628. 

..661. Post. hunc versum excidisse videntur x Wi versus, lube fotisl- 
nina nomina esenl jet ultimim erat itidem ela, ut infr. 
849. 

663. ur Schel: Tegit. B. eo6t ; 4 (Aexrotwy: 

691.) oh. tHye lege Tov to sed in "Ald. deest 4. 

7005, 8) ayrh tod vow. Suidas. . | 

[705.: Hoe et sequens xdAdv Suidas bieial in Aoois Meranfba et 
~ Taggig sic exhibet Tayos db Oravieis: amogsy eueméoys Em addo mndee 
vonuce deevds. De priore equidem nihil habeo, quod dicam, neque 
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smetri lex nequeiulla -Antistrophe ratio lucem: hic\affundat. © Sed 
‘de. posteriore pene constatimihisinceram esse Suida lectionem,’ si- 
quidem Scholiastes::quoque. totum’ epee et to deal bil) int Apso’ textu 
ies exhibet:} Ei Kust. edves)s 

of717. . Ejiceillud 34 ante day, huctore etiam Aldor ‘Bist enitn 
versus Anapesticus dimeter. | E Kust. ed. : 

728. Videtur 2¢ eegdeenlBaay cesse > nv aigerOl a pro 2 hid pig ‘Vie. 
Suid. in ’ Agvaxidavs 

727. Kod masdrypoee Gankddiin murdanua. Vid. infr. 1149. 

728. Suidas citat in “Amor reonrinx. 

738. fo. onloes : sed vide Suid. m > Bin eT as et Odx’ Baa. 

743. fo. até’ cig adr. [ Br. aibis 2 ee adro. | 

759. cids. Alde elas, et Suid. in Eiaaewy. 

809. "Amoddbersi: for amord vers: vid. Hesych. ’Ororreaiv. 

[Quidam olim hic legerunt amorayers, ut Suidas v. Aroaabeic: 
item alii teste Sdluslesies Ego vero 73 amroAdbess retinendum puto. 
Quoniam tamen jam olimvhic variatum est, addo et aliam lectio- 
nem é Conjectura, amoroess quod ipsum est, quod TXOMATTIS hic 
) suggenit, amoaemiress, aut melius cmorsAsic avelles. Orcrrew enim est 
tidAay vellere. Hesychius noster *OAdmretv, Aenivew tiAAgiy xorg 
tews Idem alibi AimaAovpav (mendose pro: AiAodpay) 6rodden yee 
oi Arrinol 70 tTiAAew. Nosti preterea illud Callimachi”faobey 0é 
Pings : : et allud ex Anthologia (quod citat etiany Suidas v. déparo) 
Edy wANpaTO yaiTay. Sic enim nog olim locum illum emendavimus 
pro éava taparo ut non solum in Anthologia, ‘sed etiam in Suida 
-hodie mendose legitur.] E Kust. ed. 

810. rol—ad@’ : Suid. habet ra dan’ in Didei yao. 

831. meifew. Ald. resides, 1. e. weidy. Vid. Suid. in XoAdoi et ieee 

850. Zrabes: Ald. Zuabes; et Suid. in Dyryevels. 

853. lege aeAadéunviet mox bis mildpevoc. | 

[Scribe, ut numierosior currat versus, ’Exeraddopqy, etc. Et paulo 
post v. 859. 860. pro meMdnevos bis repone mdousvos. Certe in pos- 
teriore versu licet ipse Suidas in ‘Eéeres habeat: meifduevos; neces- 
saria est hac emendatio, ne in loco sexto fiat Anapzstus loco 
Tambi.] E Kust. ed. 

862. rodrov ‘aosauyy.  Suidas or’ Spicy m ‘Apable recte. 

[Placet quod Suidas habet inv. ’Awagts, “Or em piauny Certe 
nisi ore legas, sententia hiat. Refertur autem 'rd ore ad ré more 
quod, paulo ante. vii859, precedit. Locutio est ‘vero’ ‘Atticissima 
ore tmgizpny oor apakloa, ov mparrov oBordy éAaBov pro éBorov ov TODTOV, 
etc. Ita passim Greci, sic»etiam Flaccus’ Noster Séerm: 11. 2. 
Cujus odorem olet nequeas perferre--cornu ipse biltbri- Caulibus 
anstillat : pro instillat oleum cujus, ete. Quare dubitandum ‘non 
est,’ quin\lectio Suid sequenda sit. 75 todrop natum est: ex glos- 
semate interlineari,. secon taper aig ad syntaxin: de geet 
dam.] E: Kust..ed, . i 
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. 867. Kezszabee secundam corripit ut xoeaype et pleraque similia 
apud Nostrum: forte igitur Ka) réy xpewedody obmw zpibav—Immo 
vero xpepaoredy ot—Pollux evim x. 156. notat Anistophanem, in 
Netérais uecurorpay dixisse. Ut editum, Suidas in Nymtrios. et 
Schol. ad Vesp. 1418. [Porsonus. in censura Anglica Pollucis lo- 
cum citat quemsad v, 218. retulit Kuster male. | 

870. lege xpépas as [Sic Br anck. ] 

874. Kusterus ad Suid. v. "Avamesotygiay legit gucbiv y ‘Yn. 
frustra. [Sed vide Porson ad Hec. 1214.] | 

884. Suid. agnoscit vulgatum in ?Aécomar: fo. dreius: vid. 
Thesm. 86. Vid. Monk ad Hippol. 804. scrinia compilantem 
Valckenaerii ad Hipp. 1065.] 

[893. Recte MS. taus, ut scribis, hic exhibet eFeupioxwy. 
Sunt enim versus Anapestici, qui non recipiunt lambum. | Et sic 
nos jam olim emendaveramus. ] E Kust. ed. 

915. leve vel ’ Abyvaloroty y vel x’ cia pro cia. 

920. ZumnpiBiou : lege ex myoidiou [et sic Kust.] 

937. lege _mporeges y [et sic Br.] 

950. adrow Atywy: fo. 72 oday vel ay ye ogey vel ay ys Toiy 
‘Aoyow : | 

963. Aristides p. 268. masdos Guuny : 

964: lege mEOTETOALY. 

ibid. ‘T'zetzes Chil. 1. 95.) Fodro +00 Sryoncsoon 05 werog Sndagoce 
robe  Tarrdda Ie Qo emTOMY xAy Cw morguabdxoy ayyay maioe Aids, wey~ 
aArov bapvordoy aiotiv magbevoy:” lege Sapvormaoy. 

[Versum hune (ut et eos qui proxime przcedunt et sequuntur) 
citat Aristides in Orat. Pro Quatuorviris, p. 268. ubi yvenustius 
exstat dwvyjy maid0s, etc. inverso verborum ordine. Deinde v..962. 
78 xousuvddy recte prefers 7d xonuvady, quod MS. Vat. et Suid. 
habent. Aristides loco dicto legit xoupcoiy : sed me non probante. 
In v. autem 964 licet Suidas, Aree des, et ‘fzetzes, Chil. 1. 25. cum 
editionibus agnoscant Taaadda Tegaérroaw, versus tamen imperat 
et cogit ut Hzgaéronw reponamus- Horribilis vero versus est, qui 
mox sequitur, “ElwAoy toiow bourrais THs Hus py HATUAEI MEL Ye: ubi 
anapestus venit loco dactyli, st omittam czsuras Insuavissimas et 
inhonestum iljud he quod caude instar a tergo dependet. Lege 
vero fidenter, “Qor’ eidwaoy toicw éeauotais ris Wee py xaTaAirely. | 
E Kust. ed. 1 

975. dele dv: + 

[Dele illud 2v, quod integro versui inepte adnexum est’) E 
Kust. ed. 

O69. Babi{ovres Suidas in’ Ey maibargiBov. 

975. lege paraxy WibveiSiuevos tH duvy et mox Kadris éauroy : 2 

982. forte Mapabavoparycc, ut Achar, 180, vide Julian in Miso- 
pogoue’ p. 78. molvivav } oGevOapvivoy ovxert pik xa Magan 
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¢'983. Suidas’in Hv6d¢ habet fuerles Wdoxes: an ye sBcorneis 
[Br. mgobibacxeis. | ) 

985. lege meotyao’, apenel ? ; 

[Cum precedit pluralis adrods +o weoexwv absque solcecismo el 
subjungi nequit. Quare non dabito Jegendum esse mgozywo’ quod 
pendet a precedente drav :] E Kust. ed. 

oo 
O91. eveerancey legit B. dvamrdarrew (sic): quidam dpaviter. 
{MSS. 4. ivamnécous. 

992. cicarray Suidas in v. Elcdrrew, "Arodoavedas et "Aygnore: 

993. In folio ad calcem libri. = Myaw eyes: Lucian in ‘Voxari. 
Kal ida tive amodsdnyweve. Idem Meretric. Dialog. réaoe 88 
Tou peAaU cere obceieedy edoroyms oonxovTicas 2¢ Toy senauy aurig ovde 
Aubziy ye meigduciog epee. (Un de patet Bentleium legere voluisse 
dnx els pro Bangels. ] é 
' 907. Vetus ‘edit. xaAdcoucl te oe BArrouepuay. Suidas xe of 
xedAovmey IN BAirowappay. 

ibid. Inter Schol. legit xov@apds tod viv tpdxour 

098. Fo. edarrbng « sed Pollux 11. 87. edoevets mapesat. 

* 1026. mess obv 748’: lege mois 02 1a2’: 

1031. lege Og Ayress [et sic Dawes. 

,1032. lege vel madar f egvrysuny [et sic MS. teste Br] vel 
woha yo "IVI ONY. 

[Duplex hic est peccatum. Nam Anapestus est loco Tambi, et 
preterea man non est adc jam diu sed TAAL rursum, lege igitur 
marr  exviryouyy: vel propius adhuc wéAu yo avnyéuny.| E 
’ Kust. ed. 

1043. o° a) poor Suidas in Edéds: [et sic MS. teste Br.] 

1068. lege & ’vecriv [et sic MS.] 

1071. lege duotos : vid. Plut. 1045. 

1072. lege xa7’ BAH Ons : 

[Ut taceam orationem per tT cum interrogatione inepte | hic inter- 
rumpi, metrum ipsum non constat. Quare repono enol surts Te 
nar’ EAncoys. | E Kust. ed. 

1079. ys weibduevds cor: Olim deleverat B. cor: postea delet ye 
et legit 7:8ey.evos [et sic MSS. duo.] 

1095. Versus hic et sequens ita digerendi sunt, ut precedentibus 
respondeant. Tovs evpumpmxrous® touroy} | Toty oie eye  xaxesvovi. | 
E Kust. ed. 

1110. In Bas. deest we, quod inseri voluit B. vel ye. 

1120. lege morn ere [vid. ad 575.] | 

1146. émfavuatev: fo. aibyxitery tr: i.e. munusculis delinire. 
Vid. Eq. 883. aibyxicpois: An éripouiferw vel potius trobwreteny 
vid. Achar. 6: 39. nam Eustathius [JA. M. p. 912==875-] ‘hunc 
locum citans habet drobavpatey: vid: Vesp: 608. ubi Suidas -in 
guory habet éxifarevoxy pro vmolwmmevcay. [Vulgatum tamem reti- 
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neré voluit Bentl. scripsit enim in 2 ot ad sl cal libri] Sei: opie 
irobwreticn! te roy OidaoxaxAcy ad spectatores vel ad se... Sic Eq? 
1191, ad se: et Vesp. 983, et Thesm. 610.201. ric rpaverat. itige 
duo proximna loca, quid ad rem faciant, alii fortasse exponent.] / 

1149. Suid. in Tasos habet Tay, Boeo bse TORN, sivid, supr. 727. 

1155. Suidas in Iw xAdgere abet. aeyeinet tpyéooucd’: at in 
"Apyaia aliter: lege TeLpr aiaes 

1162. In Schol. Zeds avoros dryorro’ Nixopdngay. Taysavlas [mae 
*Arpetbay|, Suidas in Avcaviay habet Zeds voorou dyer tiv lege ayo 
soy et xar Aroeiay. 

1177. of% drs: lege edaoseiv. vel edyoeiv: vide ccs 1414, vulga- 
tum habet Suid. in Ti Asyil5. 

1193. Suid. in eerie habet vyevowTo. 


1205. Suid..in, Nevyuevyy et ’Augopexpdoovs, legit vermoptioy, | 1, @. 
SET wpsu Evol. 


. 1918, Suid, in “Amsoulorioas, vice ye maAAoy habet 3 i nese one Hs 
oryely TY LTO: 
1219. lege vex :, Suid. ovvexce in Kaysedew. 
1228, pe abest «a Bas. quod olim inseruit B. pastes delevits : 4 
1243. fo. daveioris: nal Zeds yedoins duyvumevois; 2 T. Trois senders 
Ita quidem MS. 
, 1248. derobeasr ery oo: fo. wos [et.sic Br. et MSS.) 
oe . Obdx dv drodolng Suid. in Odx dy. ie 
1257. post Ojow addit oo: Suid. in HagaxeraBors [ets sic MS} 
i300, dmodiworess : fo. cemors Borges aro vid:, Av. .1467.  Odx 
amoM©Bakets : vel duiroBicboets, cauroy : and, 70U, dimfeiy':- vid. Vesp.. 196. 
*Nei—oavrév cig riv oixiay. .Immo. recte habet crodiokess : qua 
niam 6 daveigtis hic eixey erat, Strepsiades galryouy Thy. Olxny.s- Sie 
Ay. 1021, ad Metonem Ceometciarin ax QYALET ORT ELE TAUTOY 3 
1302, as 616 2miarhw, fo. akw ’¢ Uitraadou [fortasse respenit, ad Ach.. 
1031.] vel a&es 3 emiaad: sed Schol. hic. lezehe ow g stnionein 
ut patet e verbis ejus Emiperoy— abn ce: M! 
_ 1307, gear lels : alii ggaorys : » Rest: @ ae Beers 
1311. lege rovrov} : rt 
1316. Comma post of et particulam +’ delet Scal. [et sic wa 
1326. lege apuvadere fet sic MS. et Kust.inIndice.] 
1348. oT. 1393. avTIOTE. 
1353. lege +6 THD EOS. 
[Versus bic non respondet suo pari in Antistrophe "AAN ove? 
EgeBivbous : aor srescribo Aype-\torl 70 1) avdeds.}) H Kuist) ed. 
1356. dele v6 [et sic MS.] 
1362. lege o° dea rimrscbas [sic MSS. 2.1, vel oe riprectal TE 
[probante Porsovo Supply Pref.’ p. XLV. 
[Versus hic, yitiosus, esti? spondzus: enim doonm th clits suvinee 
Lege igitur.verbis inversis..Yye7y| ce tdmmecbadlert xal.JuB Kust. ed? 
1370. éderaroy habet Suidas [et sic Br. e Kust.] 
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ibid. Citatur Schol. Hermog. p. 891. 
~°4374. dele et sie MS?Vat.0 

13878. lege jgeidoperd" é' Suid. in”Ezoe¢ ratiy sic Kast] | 

-F1802." seg Sedilehel Nin bal atiroB ‘moieio en KaKKay.” Tyrvkitas 
in Not! MSS.]' 

1399. @rov deest in“ Bas,’ BABREE B. Aoyav sbiutite v. supr. 357, 
fet sic duo’ MSS. teste Porsono ad Med. 1314.] 

1403. lege tov voiv wévy [probante Br.] 

[Vides hie! spondwum loco iambi positum esse ; hase ferri 
nequit. Verte igitur verba cum ob versum, tum ob constructions 
vo ee ig youy pov mpoceryov.} E Kust. ed. 

“7408. ‘lege dixasoy ov. : 

1414: lege 760 tory [et sic Br.] vel adde ‘ye post éeidnrep ret 
sic MS. 

©1419. In Schol. post xévaraidedo olim inseruit B. y éyw : pos- 
tea radi collato Eq. 1096. 

°1418. Dele personam #2. [In MS. Elb. hic versus See aed 
tributus, sequens Phidippide, teste Harles.] 

1420. lege paarcy et dele rods ante véous. [et sic MS.] 

14380. lege iepegov. 

1444. lege ti 0)'x Today pw emugeryreig [et sic MSS. 2.] vel tt 
. pe ex ae enwpennoels. 

[Hee lectio éx rotray Bpehyeels in metrum manifesto peccat. 
Quare rescribendum est, th On we Ex THVvd ermperyoess.| } E Kust. ed. 

‘1447. ratte ” ov por: lege rate” od fet sic MS.] 

7464. lege ror’ dduny Ata poupink | 

OPBlewans hujus loci sententia plane obfuscata est a mendosa lec- 
tione. Ego, inquit, hoc opinatus sum, (Dinum scilicet Jovem 
expulisse,) propter huncce Dinum. Quid, malum, sibi hic vult 
propter Dinum ? Quis sensus ? Lege meo periculo—aan eye tor 
aouny Ala Tourovt roy Civoy, etc. Id est, Sed ego stultus, tum crede- 
bam Jovem esse Dinum hunc. oc pacto sententia loci proves 
clara est.] E Kust. ed. 
een ,7, 8,9. Bentl. disponit 2’, y’, 6’, %, et legit oeatyd? si sic 
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Wurruer. thenmode sof: denoting quantity by accents © was if Wer 
general among the Latin: writers, I will not take upon’ mie! to decide, 
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As we find accents thus employed. not unfrequently in, inscriptions, 
where it is well known accentual characters are, generally omitted, 
it is perhaps fair to presume, that asimilarsystem of accentuation 
prevailed in some cotemporary manuscripts. ..Inimy preceding Ob- 
servations | have endeavoured to explain the nature of the acute 
accents in inscriptions, and, in some degree, .to-defend the use of 
them against the charges of novelty and absurdity, rather too, bas- 
tily imputed to them by Dr. Forster, Lipsins, .and.other eminent 
scholars. My own opinion is, that the Latin. writers never had 
among them a complete, generally received, system of accentua~ 
tion, such as has been established in Greek, and. m Hebrew, and ne- 
ver used any characters expressive of tone, except the grave on the 
final syllable of oxytens: partly because the uniformity of their 
language did not require it, and partly from an aversion inthe Ro- 
man mind to. these niceties and refinements... Arms, more than let- 
ters; the business of the world, more than the studies of. the clo 
set; suited the Noman disposition. ‘The Greeks had more versa- 


tility of talent, and, like the French, were a nation of triflers, and 
of heroes. | 4s: deedrotede 
Another critic has been as severe upon the placing of grave ac- 
cents upon adverbs, as Dr. Foster has shown himself in respect to 
the circumflex on the final a in the ablative. ..Cellarius (Orthogra- 
phia Lat. vol. i. p. 128.) thus breaks out, “Aiunt patroni, differ- 
entiz causa fieri, ut adverbia a vocativis; ablativi a dativis distin- 
guantur. Sed. heus boni viri! Si sit differentiz caussa, cur additis 
etiam, ubi vullum discrimen faciendum est, neque id ullum locum 
habet, utpote in bené, sepé, fermé, rité, anté, atqué, tam, tum, tamén, 
largitér? Et cur adverbia ab vocativis tanta religione discriminatis, 
qui casus sepe in magnis libris ne semel quidem occurrit?” To 
understand this subject, we must carry our ideas back to former 
times, and to the state of ancient orthography. In particular we. 
should recollect, that the long E final in timidé was: similar im pro- 
nunciation to I long, and therefore might easily be confounded, 
with masculine genitives singular, and nominatives plural. _'Thus, 
in the old inscription relating to L. Cor. Scipio, we find, PLOIL 
RUME CONSENTIONT,’ for plurimi consentiunt ; and Quin- 
tilian assures us (lib. i. c. 7.). that many words, now written with 
an I, were written in the Augustan age with an KE, as sibe, and 
quase. In the same manner omnes was indifferently written, ei- 
ther omneis, or omnis, and all three forms received the same 
pronunciation. It might be useful therefore to distinguish be- 
nigni from benigné to the ear by a change of accent, making 
the last an oxyton, and assigning to it a grave character, after the 
IO ae ft RR A Rr 
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Greek manner; for though, in the subsequent improved state of or- 
thography, benigni and benigne were sufficiently distinguished to the 
eye, yet this distinction was of service only to the reader, but not 
to the hearer, the E and 1, however different in character, receiving 
the same pronunciation, like the Greek Eta and [ota in the middle 
ages, and at the present day.’ I will-observe, that there might be 
another reason for marking the final syllable with a grave in this’ 
case, independent of Greek usage, and that is, that an acute ac- 
cent might have been mistaken as denoting the quantity of the syl- 
lable, according to'established usage, as we have seen above. Here, 
therefore, as tone, and not quantity, 1s intended to be marked, ano- 
ther character has very properly been introduced. In later times, as 
the language grew more corrupt, the practice of accenting adverbs 
terminating in E became more necessary, and probably more preva- 
lent. For the A diphthong, which is the common termination of so 
many cases, was, during the barbarous ages, confounded with the E 
long, and-expressed by this single letter. From manuscripts this 
orthography found its way into the first printed editions, and I have 
now before me a Horace, with curious cuts, printed at Strasburgh, 
1492, in which the following stanza of the second ode of the first 
book is thus written: 
: Piscium et summa genus hesit ulmo, 
Nota que sedes fuerat columbis, 
‘Et superjecto pavide natarunt 
| , Equore (sc) dame. 

~~ Tt is singular, that at the same time that the ZE diphthong passed 
into an E Jong, the short E assumed the form of the 4! diphthong. 
We have an instance of both transformations in the preceding word, 
equore for equore. Nor is this, perhaps, as some not conversant 
in these trifles might take for granted, a blunder of the printer, for 
in the same manner, in some inscriptions, VEN AERE, and FU- 
NAERE are found for Venere and Funere. Soin Gudius may be 
found AEA for ia, AEORUM for eorum, NOMINAE for nomine, 
and VEN DAERAE for vendere.’ Iu the same manner, too, the 
Greeks, in the middle ages, represented frequently the epsilon by 
the diphthong as, as I have shewn in a former paper, (Cl. JZ. vol. i. 
p- 91.) and,asis well known to the readers of manuscripts. But 
although the long E: sometimes represents AE, and AE sometimes 
represents the short EK, yet it by no means follows, that all three 
had the same sound, but I believe that AE, and its representative 
E long, were pronounced differently from AE, the representative of 
E short, and that this diphthong had a double power, analogous to 
the vowels and diphthongs in our own defective alphabet, where for 
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instance EA ‘has one sound in Sreck, another in speak, and a third i) 
bread. The old Greek alphabet had probably the same defect, and it- 
was not so much to distinguish quantity, as to distinguish an existing 
difference in the sound of the vowels E and O, according as each was 
long or short, that Etaand Omega were added to it. The other doubt- 
ful vowels had the same sound, whether long or short, and differed 
only as to time, but E and O received each in pronunciation, as long 
or short, a difference of sound, as well as a‘difference of time, and 
therefore required, more than the others, to be distinguished by ap- 
propriate characters. Between the E final in pavide the vocative, and 
pavide the adverb, there was the same differenceas between the Greek 
gue and 24%, and the two words in ora! delivery were sufficiently dis- 
tinguished by the Latins, although to the eye of the reader they 
were similar, and expressed by the same characters. Indeed, be- 
tween pavidé the vocative, and pavidé the adverb, there was a tre- 
ble difference ; that is, in tone, in quantity, and in the sound of the 
final vowel, and the question is, whether words so totally un- 
like in power ought to be represented in the same manner, with- 
out any note of distinction? Between pavidi, and pavidé the ad- 
yerb, there seems to have been a similarity of sound as to the final 
vowel, which may account for the frequent substitution of one 
vowel for the other, but as there is a difference in the seat of the 
tone, which destroys the equivocation, this difference was usefully 
expressed by an appropriate notation. On the final syllable of ad- 
verbs, therefore, the accent has been placed, because the tone is 
really there, and on the ablative and genitive case, such as fama, 
and luctfis, a circumflex has been placed, to remedy a defect in the 
Latin alpbabet, which made one letter represent two powers. By 
this simple contrivance the Latins have, in effect, added two letters 
to their alphabet, and have arrived at the same end which the 
Greeks proposed to themselves by the invention of their eta and 
omega. ‘Those who admit that it was an improvement in Greek 
orthography to distinguish ¢%2 from 44, and ¢ from o<, must also 
allow that the Latins did equally well to distinguishin their own way, 
and not less effectually, fama from fama, and luctus from luctfis. 
That this practice is as old as Quintilian’s time is clear from this 
passage; cum eadem litera nominativo casu brevis, ablativo longa est, 
utrum sequamur, plerumque hac nota monendi sumus. 1.1. ¢. 7. 
What the particular note, or apex, used for this purpose might 
have been, whether a horizontal, or an oblique line, or a curve, or 
a point, is not worth a single thought. If we afe satisfied of its 
office, we may be content to remain ignorant of its figure. With 
respect to adverbs, it is equally certain that the ancients accented 
them on the last syllable. Cellarius is mistaken, therefore, when he 
asserts (p..130, Orthog. Lat.) Non vetus is mos in adverbiis. -On 
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H he vee pith A aree. 4 +ario 
anieaty Servius . has; this note, upon the word, “pone ; > ; ppsty est 


ase 


d cdve bum atque, ideo, ultima, -syllaba habet., -accentum,' A. .still 
greater author pny rand. one nearer, the, Augustan, age, Quintilian.him- 
self, 's eal g afike existence, of. these, adverbial accents. , His words 
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a a bai italia diedivar arith circuny 

DUB /Pisvodos scopnlos=+" 4 Sts 19 | 

ne sl eravem, ‘posuerint, secundam, circus dici videatur, n non circuit- 
Trem, « quantum, quale, interr ogantis.g eravl; ;, comparantis acuto 

its > concludunt., (Quod tamen.in advenbiis tere solis,, ac. prono- 

minibus vindicant ;.,in.ceteris veterem legem sequuntur.. [tis clear, 

therefore, that the. seat, of the accents. was. in adverbs.on the last 

syllable, and this position jof;.the accent being irregular, and.used 

merely for the.sake of. distinction,, itis probable that it was, cistin- 

guished by some accentual character. 

To the question, of Cellarius, why we.do. not distinguish by some 
note the datives, and ablatives plural, terminating alike in is or ibus, 
the: answer. is \very plain), /There.is, not the smallest difference in 
these, cases. either, in, quantity, intone, or in the sound of the, 
letters, but_a per! fect. identity, andif any ambiguity should, be oc- 
casioned by, ie it. is, not orthography that is to blame for it, but.the., 
language... Orthography does.its, duty, andvall, that,.can be expected. 
of it, when i it, distinguishes, by appropriate signs, existing, differ- 
ences. .On the, other, hand, that orthography is, justly chargeable 
with imperfection, which expresses sounds totally or partially., dif- , 
ferent, _ by the same. characters. | Upon the whole I.can see no sufh-. 
cient reason, | why we should, make any.alterations: in the received. 
use, of the accentual ; mar ks i in. Latin. above noticed, but think that 
they, haye on their side, not only, custom, but utility. J do. not 
mean to contend that, this notation is absolutely necessary, to make 
the language. intelligible. It is recommendation enough, that it is, 
cer tainly convenient, .and abridges the labor of reading ar giving a 
rapid insight ito ‘the, context. If nothing is to. i admitted m 
orthography but what, is..necessary, such. a. rule, would... bring 
back the Greek and) Latin alphabets to sixteen, letters, and would 
displace at. once all: the, Inventions of stops, distinctions between 
words, and, accents... The simplicity..of,ancient.,times was unac- , 
quainted with. these helps, to.readers,; the learned, then,,however, 
were able to, read, without. them,, although, not, so fast, nor,so,confi- ., 
dently, as we do with them,. Disunction? ‘is to letters, what SxOUHS ; 
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ing is to pictures. It relieves the eye from a fatiguing attention 
to each individual letter, and enables it at a glance to comprehend a 
whole comma, colon, or sentence. 

I have one observation moye to make on Latin Agee which 
1 have reserved for the last, as it relates to a pomt, more curious 
perhaps than useful, and as such I should have omitted it altoge- 
ther, if I did not meay to apply it to the illustration of a conjec- 
ture, that I shall have occasion to make subsequently. Priscian 
says (in Putschio, 977.) Accentum habent preposttiones acutum 
mn fine, tam apud Grecos, quam apud Latinos, qui tamen cum 
aliis /egendo in gravem convertitur, nisi preposteré proferantur. 
‘he same author says in the page preceding, Sciendum autem 
qudd omnia adverbia, que solent casibus adjungi, Roman artium 
Scriptores inter prepositiones posuerunt, et gravantur in omni- 
bus syllabis.. ‘That is to say; adverbs, used as prepositions, 
are Oxytons, and, as such, having the grave accent marked on the 
last syllable, and ¢mplied in the preceding syllables, are grave in 
all syllables. Donatus cited by Priscian (in Putschio, 977.) is 
made to say, Separ ate prepositiones acuuntur, conjunct@ vero casi- 
bus aut loquelis vim suam sepe commutant, et graves fiunt. In 
another place Priscian says, (1b. 961.) Sc icuduval quod Qui, 
quando pro mterrogativo vel infinito, id est, pro Quis, ponitur, cir-: 
cumflectitur ; Quando autem pro relativo, acuitur per se; mM lec- 
tione vero erave atur. Similiter obliqui casus generalem accentuum 
regulam servant, quando sunt infinita, vel interrogativa: quando 
-vero relativa, acuuntur per se; ia dectione gravantur per omnes 
syllabas. Ata later period Alcuinus (in Putschio, 2136.) says the 
same thing, Prepositiones habent acutum accentum in fine tam 
apud Grecos, quam apud Latinos; qui tamen in gravem semper 
vertitur.. If I understand the several preceding passages right, 
they signify, that prepositions, when by themselves, 1. e. alone, and 
not in context with other words, have an acute accent on the final 
syllable, but that this acute accent is converted into a grave, when 
the prepositions are. im context, and occur m reading. ‘This con- 
version, however, is a conversion merely of the sign and character, 
and does not at all affect the pronunciation. The final syllable 
has still an acute tone, but borrows the character of the grave 
accent. On this matter | shall have occasion to dilate farther 
presently. When the prepositions are used preposterously, or 
postpositively, and suffer what the Greeks call an anastrophe, then 
Priscian informs us ({b. 977.) the monosyllables are exhibited 
with an acute, and the dissyllables with an acute penultimate. 
Charisius (in Putschio, 207.) confirms the rule and gives an exam- 
-ple. Ante, Post, Pence, etc. nunc preponuntur casibus, nunc 
mutato accentu subjunguntur , ut ante illum, illum ante. In this 
case ante illum was expressed by a grave on the final syllable of 
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the preposition, but illum ante had no accent at all, that is, no 
accent expressed. ‘The last Ante being used postpositively has its 
accent changed, and is restored to its regular accent on the penul- 
tima. This regular accent the Latins were not in the habit of 
expressing by any notation, and with the Latin Grammarians 


therefore the Regular Accent, and No Accent, are synonymous. 


Generally speaking, too, an acute accent in Latin) uuless other- 
wise explained, signifies an ordinary acute, regularly placed, and 


a grave accent signifies a final acute. ‘Thus, “Diomedes (Gn Put- 
schio 448) speaking of soloecisms, says, Quartus decimus (Solee- 


cismus) fit per immutationem accenttis, taliter ut si quis adverbium 
loci, wbz, quod est positum pro adverbio temporis, acuée propun- 
ciet et ita fiet locale, cum debeat esse temporale, ut est in illo 
versu, Inde ubi venere ad fauces grave olentis Avernt. Ubi enim 
graviter legendum est; quoniam significat postquam. That is 
ubi, without any accentual character, ¢ egularly acuted on the first 
syllable, signifies where, but ub with a final acute, expressed by 
a grave, signifies when. An attention to this point will afford us 
a key toa dark passage in Servius, which seems at first sight very 
extraordinary. i{t is, where he asserts, that Pone, verbum, nud/um 
habet accentum, tamen in udtimd habet accentum, cin: significat 
retro. Virg. Ain. ni. v. 3. Now every body knows, that Pone, 
in the Imperative Mood, according to the general rule, has an 


acute accent on the penultimate. When Servius says, therefore, 
that this word has no accent, he means only that it requires 


no accentual mark, it bemg a custom with the Latins, of his age 
at least, not to express the ‘ordinary and regular acute accents, but 
only the final acute, which, in conformity. with the Greek Proto- 
type, they expressed by the character of the grave. Victorinus (in 
Putschio, P. 1943.) is equally explicit as to the variation in accent 
between Pone the verb, and Pone the adverb. He says, Adver- 
bium, Pone, posteriore acutum recipit accentum, ne sit verbum. 
Now if Pone, used as a verb, had no accent, but was grave in both 
syllables, it would have been ‘sufficiently distiopuishable: from Pone 


- the adverb, whether the accent of the latter were on the ultimate or 


penultimate. But if Pose the verb was accented regularly, that 
is on the penultimate, then we see the propriety of accenting Pone 


the adverb irregularly on the dast syllable for the sake of dis- 


tinction. 

So when Diomedes says (in Putschio, 449.) Si ‘Post ad- 
verblum cum gravl pronuncietur accentu erit Prepositio, $1 
acuto erit Adverbium, we must not suppose that Post m 
the latter case had any accentual mark whatever. Indeed in 
monosyllables, there was no distinction, except in “notation, be- 
tween them, when used as adverbs, or as prepositions, As we 
have the authority of Diomedes (ib, 425.) that Gravis per se nun- 
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quam consistere in ullo verbo potest, we are sure, that Post the 
adverb, and Pdst the preposition, were similar in pronunciation, 
that is, were both acute, and that the difference of notation was 
intended only as an aid to the sense, and as a guide to the eye in 
reading. 

The difference therefore between Post the adverb, and Pést 
the preposition, is perfectly orthographical, perceptible to the 
eye in readmg, but not perceptible to the ear m pronun- 
ciation. Nor does the expression (pronuncietur) in the cita- 
tion from Diomedes oppose this conclusion, for pronuncietur 
here is used m the primitive general sense of declaration, and 
a grave accent expressed is always considered as an acute, and 
no where directed to be spoken with a grave tone. But if it 
is to be understood in the latter sense, it then means that the prepo- 
‘sition is incorporated, and made one with the substantive fol- 
lowing, and becomes on this account really grave and deprived 
of accent, in the same manner as in the compounds postpono, 
posthabeo. ‘This mode of uniting the preposition to the substan- 
tive, sometimes occurs in manuscripts, as in Montfaucon’s Paleo- 
graphia, P. 274. we find go¢g rasdiov, as it were one word, for 2@0¢ 
maidiov, moos tous Jeovs, and xara oaexa. In some manuscripts, too, 
I have found the article unaccented in the oblique cases, and sus- 
pect, that it was intended to be united in pronunciation with the 
substantive or noun immediately following. Upon this principle 
LT account for the omission of the accent on the article ras in the 
line before mentioned, | 

9 ag v coddy Botrcuna TAs MOAARS nEipels vind. 

Parallel instances of this omission may be found in Montfaucon’s 
Paleographia, P. 216. If therefore the line above mentioned be 
not genuine, as some suspect, but a mere modern forgery, it 1s at 
least the forgery of one, by no means a stranger to the peculiarities 
of ancient manuscripts, unless indeed the omission of the accent 
here be purely accidental. 

It is remarkable that Henry Stephens, and most modern editors 
of dictionaries, transgress the rule above given by Priscian’ and 
others, and print prepositions, such as Post, Cum, Circum, etc. 
without accents, but the same words, used adverbially, with a final 
grave accent. ‘I'his is just the reverse of ancient usage, but an- 
swers as well the purpose intended, which is to remove equivoca- 
tion. Orthographia consuetudini servit, ideoque seape mutata est, 
is a remark of the judicious Quintilian, ‘ that may serve to reconcile 
us to what we now find established, and to moderate the zeal of 
scholars about these niceties, not to call them puerilities. In these 
matters it is difficult to say, whether too much negligence, or too 
much diligence is most reprehensible. 
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- Having in the preceding pages treated of the nature of accents 
in general, of the invention and introduction of accentual notation, 
and of the application of the Greek accentual characters among the 
Latins, to other purposes than that of denoting tone merely, I 
will now endeavour to throw a new light upon the whole by re- 
storing to Greek accentual notation a neglected, but peculiar, and 
once most useful office. If my conjectures be well founded, they 
will explain two points in Greek orthography, which have not 
hitherto received a satisfactory explanation; I mean, the introduc- 
tion of the lene spirit, and the representation of the fiual acute in 
Oxytons by the grave accent. ‘The only circumstance, that makes 
me at all doubtful, whether [ am in the right course, is my inabi- 
lity to vouch the authority of any ancient grammarian in my favor, 
and to make him the guide and companion of my pursuit. When 
I differed from Hephestion and his followers on the subject of 
rhythm and metres, I felt myself confident in the support, which I 
derived to my principles, from the concurrent testimony of Aristotle, 
Cicero, and Quintilian. If I have driven, as I do not doubt, the 
fallacious and absurd system of Hephestion from the field, it is 
under their egis that I have obtamed the triumph. But the 
silence of Greek grammarians on the theory of orthography, is not 
perhaps so formidable as it appears at first; for to the ancient 
grammarians the different offices of accentual marks were from 
daily use too well known, and too evident to need explanation; 
‘and in subsequent ages, the grammarians were more intent to teach 
the practice of orthography, such as they received it, than to inquire 
into the reasons of it, in the same manner as we are instructed 
from father to son to put a dot over the letter 2, but are seldom or 
‘ever informed, that itus done for the sake of distinction, and in par- 
ticular to prevent that confusion, which would otherwise happen in 
many words, such as minimum, nimium, etc. from the similarity of 
this letter to the perpendicular lines in w, m, and x. On this ac- 
count the silence of the Greeks themselves, as to the true nature of 
the lene, and final grave, does not so much dismay me, especially 
‘seeing that, if they do not favor my position, neither is there any 
thing in them to gainsay it. ‘These therefore [I am intitled to con- 
sider as a sort of neutrals on the occasion. With respect to modern 
‘grammarians, the field of conjecture is open alike to all, and allow- 
ang to them much merit for their successful researches into many 
other properties of the Greek language, I will yet venture to ask, 
‘whether any thing hitherto advanced by them on the present sub- 
ject be at all convincing and satisfactory ? All that I now desire, is, 
' ~that, if my doctrine is capable of affording an answer to every exist- 
ing difficulty, it may be admitted as probable, until some other.per- 
son can discover a more full and easy solution. 
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The reason then of introducing the Lene Spirit, and the Final 
Grare Accent, has to my belief no other foundation, than to dis< 
tinguish words in context, and to mark their beginning and ending. 
To understand this scheme, and to efter fully ito its merit, we must 
recollect, that in the Homeric age, and to a much later period, all 
Manuscripts were written in capitals, not only without any division 
of words into colons, and periods, but also without any division, of 
letters into words, much in the same manner as is found existing to 
this day in ancient Inscriptions. 

It is easy to imagine the confusion, that such a mode of writing’ 
must have made, and how much time and pains were required to 
enable persons to read under such disadvantages. The great diffi- 
culty of reading made it necessary for authors to be very attentive 
to the just disposition of words, so as to make their relation to the 
rest of the sentence evident. On this account perhaps it is, that 
Homer, Hesiod, and the oldest Greek writers, are generally the least 
obscure. Aristotle finds fault with Heraclitus for a defect in this 
particular, and declares, that itis a labor to read and divide rightly 
his writings. Ta ‘“HocxAcirou diacri£as éoyov.* ‘Lhe task of readmg 
was soirksome, that men of rank and fortune had always in their 
family readers by profession. . ‘Thus Cornelius Nepos in his life of 
Atticus informs us, that Atticus kept boys, that were able scholars, 
and excellent readers,as part of his household. In e& (familia) erant 
puerl literatissimi, Anagnoste optimi. Cicero too gives us the 
name of one of his readers, and speaks of his loss in terms of regret. 
Meherculé eram in scribendo conturbatior;~ nam puer festivus, 
Anagnostes noster, Sositheus decesserat, meque plus quam servi 
mors debere videbatur commoverat ! * 

The very terms expressive of the art of reading indicate, how la- 
borious it was originally. For dvayiwaoxey is to know one by one, 
that is, letter after letter, degere is tv pick out, and the English 
word to read is to divide. We have vestiges of this old sense of 
the word in the common expression to be rid of any one, that is, 
to be separated from him; in rotten, that is, separated, disunited, 
having its parts im a-state of dissolution, in the Ridings, that is, the 
shires, or divisions, of Yorkshire, and in the trivial Proper Names, 
Red-lands, Red-house, Red-lane, Red-bourne, Red-bridge, Rad- 
ley, Rat-cliff, Rid-borough, now miscalled Bid-borough, etc. These 
names have no relation to the color Red, as is vulgarly supposed, 
and the great Camden? rejects this vulgar notion, but does not give 
usa better, They will only be found, all of them, intelligible 
and appropriate, if understood in the sense of boundary, 
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or division. The town of Reading, is no other than the Devizes, 
‘to borrow a Latin synonyme, or frontier town, on the 
boundary of two counties, and anciently of two kingdoms of the 

Saxon heptarchy. * , 

But to return to the point, from which | have rambled, the ori- 
ginal labor of reading, I will here set forth some of the contriv- 
ances for the abridgment of it, which time and experience gradu- 
ally introduced. It has been by slow degrees, and by persevering 
struggles against inveterate custom, that the art of reading has been 
brought to its present perfection. ‘The consideration of the steps, 
by which it has advanced, is not only a matter of curiosity, but may 
serve to inflame our gratitude towards our predecessors, who have 
from time to time by repeated efforts, and by the most judicious 
and simple means, contrived to render at last easy and familiar an 
art of all others the most extensively useful and engaging. 

- It is a prevalent notion, that poetry preceded prose, chiefly on 
account of the assistance, that measured lines give to the memory, 
and that for this reason all ancient apophthegms and moral precepts 
were delivered in metre. ‘his undoubtedly is true, but perhaps 
another and as strong areason for the general use of verses was to 
assist the eye in reading. By this means at least the continuation of 
writing was broken at certain intervals into parts, and a considerable 
relief and sort of pause afforded to the stretch of the reader’s 
attention. 

This was found so great a convenience, that prose-writers adopt- 
ed it, and wrote their words verse-like, (oriye¢) allotting a sepa- 
rate line to every colon, or comma of a period. Examples of this 
mode of writing may be found in Montfaucon’s Paleographia, p. 
217. But this mode of writing must have added very considerably 
to the expense of manuscripts, and have occasioned a great con- 
sumption of parchment or other materials, a whole line frequently 
comprising only a comma, consisting of ove or two words. | 

A subsequent invention was that of the Paragraphe, or side-wri- 
ting, so styled, because it was a stop, either placed at the side of the 
concluding letter of a sentence, as at present, or perhaps out of the 
text in the margm. Devices of this latter kind may be seen in 
Montfaucon’s Palezographia, p. 27, and 29. Whatever may have 
been the character or the mode of employing it, there is no doubt, 








* It is a singular coincidence, that Aeyely in Greek, and reden in German, 
have experienced the same fate, and are never used in the sense of reading, 
but always simply to speak. Our Teutoni¢ brethren, the Germans, Dutch, 
and Danes, express reading by the word, lesen, leezen, and lese respectively, 
a word, which we never use in this its figurative sense, but retain in its pri- 
mitive sense of leasing or gathering. 
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that the paragraphe was used, as a species of stop, in the time of 
Aristotle, and as such it 1s mentioned by him in a passage cited 
before, No. xxi. p.78. Stops are likewise found in the Elan 
Inscription. [See the present No. p. 348.] 

It is evident, that the preceding helps to reading, however use- 
ful, applied only to the division of sentences, but “still left all the 
words comprelended within the colons, and commas, without any 
distinction. To remedy this, various schemes were adopted. Some- 
timesa stigma, or point, was put after every word, asiscommon in many 
old Inscriptions. Sometimes, three points were placed ina perpen- 
dicular line after each word. See Montfaucon’s Paleogr. p. 135 
and 138. It would be thought tedious by many to enumerate all 
the devices invented for this purpose, and the curious may be refer= 
red for a more particular knowledge of them to the Orthographia 
Latina of Cellarius, by Harles, Vol. L. p- 132. I will only observe 
that as these characters were introduced merely to point out the end 
of each word, they are consequently omitted in general as umneces- 
sary at theend of a line. But 1 will mention one mode of marking 
the final syllable, or end of words, as it is particularly illustrative 
of my view of the use of accents, and as Cellarius has very much 
misunderstood and misrepresented the matter. 

It is the placing of an accentual character at the final syllable 
of each word. Cellarius, p. 127, produces from Gruterus, p. 609, 
the following inscription, which, in imitation of Cellarius, I will also 
transcribe in small characters. 

M’. Aurelifs Aue’e. Lib. Secundfs 

Se vivus fecit sibi ét Celia’ Marcelline’ 
Conjugi sanctissime’, é€t Secundd fil. 
Dulcissimé, etc. 

Cellarius then expostulates in this manner, Quid opus accentibus 
in cunctis prope ultimis brevibus wque aclongis? Que ratio ex- 
cogitar! potest? An Tonus semper m eam syllabam rejiciendus ? 
Inepte. Sic tamen zepéire lapicidis et opificibus libuit. 

This is rather unfair dealing with the poor Stonecutters. They 
have first a design gratuitously imputed to them, and then they are 
blamed for it, as fit really was theirs. Now the foregoing accent- 
ual marks Havaidt'thé snietlest tefcrenee to tone, and it is Cellarius 
himself, that commits an error, in supposing otherwise. The 
Stonecutters intended nothing more by the introduction of them 
than to denote what others did by other marks, the final syllable, 
and as they employed the point, that was used frequently by others 
after each word, for another purpose, namely to mark the abbrevi- 
ated words, Aug’g. Lib. etc. they were compelled to resort to 
some other mark to denote the final syllable. We have seen the 
same thing done in the words, Sibi ét suis, and for the same reason. 
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See before, No. xx1. p. 80. In their choice of this mark the Stone- 
cutters are not more reprehensible certainly than their Brethren, who 
have used fig-leaves, flowers, crooks, intersticious letters, and. other 
fanciful devices for the same purpose, and yet have never been bla- 
med for so doing. I will admit that all these contrivances, (most of 
which were never adopted by Greek Scribes, or Carvers, and occur 
only in Latin Manuscripts, and inscriptions) are more or less excep- 
tionable. For, if the point at the end of every word distin- 
guished most clearly one word from another, yet this distinction was 
not obtained, but at the expense of another distinction equally useful, 
namely that of sentences, and their members, to which the point had 
been in a great measure appropriated. ‘The same observation applies 
to the acute accent, which, when used to characterize the final 
syllable, is made to forego an office equally useful and common, that 
of characterizing, as we have seen before, the quantity of syllables 
long by nature. 

1 have dwelt the longer on these obsolete modes of notation, be« 
cause an intimacy with them, and with the embarrassments which 
our precursors had to overcome, is necessary to enable us to appre- 
ciate to the full value the present condition of Orthography, highly 
improved as it is in all that relates to the art of punctuation. 

But the most efficacious, and the most simple mode of dividing 
words, without interfering with the established punctuation of 
periods, colons, and commas, and without overloading the page 
with characters, was that invented, about 200 years before the 
Christian era, by Aristophanes the Grammarian ; the Father, by 
universal consent, of spirits and accents. 

One object of accents is, as is well known, to mark the tones 
(which in the Greek Language, the reverse in this respect of the 
monotonous Latin, were too diversified to be comprised in a few 
simple rules, that might be carried always in the head) and another 
object, equally evident in practice, although never once to my know- 
ledge inculcated either by ancient or modern grammarians, is, in 
conjunction with tke spirits, to distinguish words one from another, 
when written in context, that is, their beginning and ending. It is 
the peculiar merit of this invention, that accents are thus made sub- 
servient to the double purpose of marking the tones, and also the 
final syllable. 

To effect this purpose, Oxytons were marked with a grave, which 
may be considered as the final acute, nor is it more extraordinary, 
that the Greeks should have two characters for the same accent, 
than that they should have two characters for the letter sigma, one 
common, and the other final. The same reason, namely to mark 
the end of words, which induced,,the Greek Scribes to adopt the 
final sigma, led to the introduction of the grave, or, as I shall 
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hereafter take the liberty of calling it, the final acute. The Jews 
for a similar reason have introduced into the Hebrew Alphabet 
, no less than five finals. In Arabic, and other Oriental tongues, 
the finals are more numerous. 

Besides the final acute, Aristophanes introduced the lene and 
the aspirate to mark the beginning of words. The lene was intro- 
duced for this single purpose, and is merely an initial sign, while 
the aspirate is not only an initial sign, but an initial letter. Such 
is the power of elucidation sometimes in names only, that, if the . 
two spirits had been called the initial lene, and the imitial aspirate, 
the whole mystery, which has been so long permitted to envelope 
a plain matter, would never have existed. After this explanation, [ 
flatter myself, it has already vanished and exists no longer. It is 
astonishing that a truth so near the surface should have remained 
so long in concealment, but there have been cabalists in Greek, as 
well as in Hebrew, to whom broad day-light is less welcome and 
less favorable than the solemn majesty of darkness. 

By the united aid of the final acute, and the initial spirits, the 
great desideratum in ancient Orthography, the ready~distribution 
of letters into words, was in a great measure supplied. 

Thus wherever a final acute, or initial spirit occurred, the ending 
or beginning .of the words was defined to a certainty. In other 
places the mtroduction of accents, although it did not determine 

_the final syllable, yet greatly assisted to the same end, and reduced 
all hesitation to a very narrow compass, that is im all cases, to one 
of two syllables. For invariably an acute was placed either on the 
penultimate, or antepenultimate, anda circumflex either on the 
ultimate or penultimate, so that the occurrence of one or the other 
indicated an approach thus near to the conclusion of the word. 

A close attention therefore to the accentual marks was a neces- 
sary guide to the reader, and there 1s nodoubt that, previous to the 
excellent later mvention of leaving a space between each word, 
the reader’s eye must have been constantly kept upon the accents 
and spirits. Indeed, whoever at this day even wishes to read ancient 
manuscripts with ease and certainty must still read them im the 
same way, and not attend to any other division of the letters. To 
read them as well, as the Greeks themselves did, we must abandon, 
as much as possible, our own method, and transport ourselves 
into theirs. ‘Che Greek scribes intending that their copies should 
be read by accents, and concluding that these alone afford a suffi- 
cient clue to the reader, are most negligent in the combination of 
letters, to a degree of apparently wanton perversion. It would be 
easy to collect innumerable instances of their gross negligence in ~ 
this respect, if that indeed can be justly called so, which produces 
no confusion to.those who read in the way the copyists intended, 
that is, by accents and spirits, and by these only. L-will produce 
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but one instance from Montfaucon’s Paleographia, p. 282. The 
following text may be found there connected in this manner ; 


f moog desvasensrn NAIMIL VAUTOU THX UVYEVa, 


To areader solely accustomed to printed books, and consequently 
for the most part regardless of accents, which he considers as the edi- 
tor’s or printer’s concern, rather than his own, the line above 
written appears to consist of no more than four words, and must be 
sufficiently enigmatical. 1 will now clothe the same text with ac- 
cents and spirits, as it is in the original, and let it be read and di- 
vided by these,and the chaos of lettersis rendered perfectly luminous; 


~ > Yi=\ ¢ , > ~ ~ vi 
Toocveaseminy HAmia vauvTod myyuveve, 


Now to an eye intent only on the accents and spirits, the circum- 
flex on the first word demonstrates, that it is either a dissyllable or 
trisyllable. But that it is here the trisyllable, rpocdzivas, is made evi- 
dent by the initial lene, which succeeds, without any intervening ac- 
cent. For the rule is invariable and convertible, that there are as 
many words as accents, and as many accents as words. Nor do the 
enclitics form an exception to this rule, smce when the accent of the 
enclitic.is preserved on the preceding word, as in d0dAd¢ cou, the 
enclitic and its principal make two words, 003 Agccov, and when its 
accent coalesces with that of the preceding word, the enclitic and its 
principal make together but one word, asin Beder-emna, Whether, 
when the accent is neither preserved, nor coalesces, we ought to 
write deomorny Ts, vowoss re, eideves ts, or with Lascaris, deondryy 
Te, vomoss Te, Ssdévas TI," that is, to consider the enclitics so placed, 
as forming one word with their principal, or as distinct independent 
words, is a question, that can only be determined by a revisal of 
the whole doctrine of enclitics, which is at present very much ob- 
_scured, and sometimes contradictory, and requires a separate 
discussion 1 order to be put on a more sure and intelligible 
basis. 

- But to proceed with the dissection of the text before us, ac- 
cording to its accents and spirits, it is clear, that the initial lene 
and final acute on ¢x} determine both the beginning and ending of 
this word. 77, 1s demonstrated to bea monosyllable by the final 
acute immediately succeeding a final acute, and the horizontal Jine 
denotes an abbreviation for r4v. ‘The beginning of the next word is 
equally demonstrated by the mitial aspirate, and as only one accent 
occurs before the recurrence of an initial lene, add that intervenes, 
having only one accent, can only form one word, and this therefore 
must be fAsxiav. The remaming words are discoverable by the 








. 


1 See Porson’s Medea p. 99, at verses 95, and 260. 
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same process, and, as they are few, I will proceed with the analysis. 
The initial lene before cvrod marks 1ts beginning, and the circumflex 
immediately succeeded by another circumflex determines the final 
syllable, upon the principle, that no word can have more than one 
accent. "hat the next letter 7 1s the first of the next word, and 
not the last of the preceding, so as to make avrodz, is manifest 
from this, that .in such case the vowel y after the z would have 
required an initial spirit. ‘The next word therefore, having no ini- 
tial sign, must begin with a consonant, and not with a vowel, and is 
demonstrated to be wiyvuv by the circumflex, the only accent, that 
occurs before a succeeding initial. As there is now only one ac- 
cent left, the whole of the remainder of the line can contain only 
one word, and that is, eve. 

It may be thought by some, that the initial lene could never have 
been intended to mark the beginning of words, because it is now 
usually placed, when words begin with a diphthong, not on the 
first vowel, but the second. ‘This mode, however, of placing it is 
erroneous, and contrary to the use of many ancient manuscripts as 
may be seen in Montfaucon’s Paleographia, p. 216, 219, 252, and 
in the present passage at the word duro’. In all these instances the 
initial lene, is placed, consistently with my theory, on the first vowel. 
The whole therefore of what Hermann advances on this subject, and 
recommends as an orthographical improvement, proceeds upon a 
mistaken notion of the origin of the lene, and may be very ingenious, 
but is perfectly unfounded. De emendanda ratione Grec. gramm. 
p-51. As the office, and only office of the lene is to characterize the 
beginning of words, it is out of its place, when found elsewhere. For 
this reason I cannot approve of writing wdrd¢ for 6 aurds, and éyada 
for éyw oda with two spirits, although the latter has the sanction of 
Porson in his Medea, v. 39. If it be said, that the virgule in the 
middle of these words is an apostrophus, and not a lene, there is 
still as little room for the one, as for the other, as the vowels do 
not experience any elision, but coalesce by crasis. This distinction 
has been well made by the editors of the Eton Greek Grammar, 
p: 4.,and has been attended to by Mr. Blomfield, who, in the pre- 
face to Prometheus Vinctus, directs xpoddwxev to be written for 
apovowxev, and obmos for 6duds. Lascaris also writes mgothnxas and 
not edihnxas, see Porson’s Medea, p.99, at verse 260. They 
seem miserably ignorant of the true principles of notation, and con- 
found all distinctions, who write redvdidazero for meovdidakaro, thus 
placing in the middie of a word, a lene, which is only an initial sign, 
and loading one word with two accents, a thing impossible, or at 
most admissible in the single case of an enclitic succeeding, and in 
conjunction not with the whole preceding word, but with the last 
syllable of it. oats 
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it may be thought a confirmation of the preceding doctrine, 
(that it is the design of accentual notation not only to direct the 
pronunciation, but also to facilitate reading,) that in Hebrew the 
points or accents have undoubtedly and by universal admission this 
object, among others, in view. But we shall proceed in the 
next No. 7 


4 





HEBREW CRITICISM. 





No. 11.—Continued from No. xxt. p. 112. 


Mr. Hatts, on some occasions, employs a kind of tactics, of 
which I confess I see neither the force, nor the beauty. His op- 
ponent objects to the translation of certain passages in the modern 
versions, because they are made from the Vulgate; to the Vulgate 
he objects, because it is frequently made from the LX.X.; and to 
the LX X., as not giving the sense of the Hebrew in these places. 
He denies the correctness of these versions. This is the very point 
at issue; and yet Mr. H. (No. xvitt. p. 249) quotes these very 
versions, calls them “ authorities,” is * happy to find himself in 
such good company ;” and asks, “fs Mr. Bellamy ever found in 
such company ?”’—Soon after he quotes again Tremelius and Ju- 
nius, Castellio, and the Geneva French, and then exclaims, “ Will 
these have no weight with my opponent ?”—I really thought that 
this method of conducting a controversy had been long exploded. 
In critical disquisitions names are of no wreIGuT, though they 
may increase the bulk of the article. I am sure mv meaning’ will 
not be misunderstood by the generality of your readers. Had we 
now in our possession, as we have from Dr. K., any volumes in ~ 
which these translators detailed their reasons and proofs, these might 
be adduced, and with propriety, and they might prove weighty ; 
but if names are to be taken for authorities, there is no falsehood 
either in physics or morality which may not be proved to be true. 
‘This species of proof has long been banished from natural philo- 
sophy; and to me, I confess, appears equally contemptible, and 
much more dangerous, when applied to biblical inquiries. 

It is with real reluctance that I state so many objections to Mr. 
H.’s mode of reasoning; but the general question appears to me 
to be so important, that I could wish all the irrelevant matter with 
which it has been encumbered, to be swept away. Mr. B. on the 
word 27, having remarked, that it has near three hundred diffe- 
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rent modes for variation in expression, and was not confined, as 
stated by Mr. H. to mean, “ indifferently, either a word or a thing,” 
Mr. H. in reply, (No. xvitt. p. 250), proposes that Mr. B. shall 
rig the changes upon the three letters d, 6, r, with two vowels at 
a time out of thirteen, and very truly remarks that every mathema- 
tician knows the result will be short of that number. .This has 
somewhat the appearance of quibbling. Mr. B. had not said that 
all these variations were to be thus produced. He would, in such 
a philologo-maihematical amusement, demand to be allowed the 
use of prefixes and suffives; and ie again would furnish room 
for a new ring of changes with the vowels. But when Mr. H. 
says, “If Mr. B. means, that the signification of a word admits of 
such a number of variations from its mitnation and connexion, such 
signification can be discovered without the masoretic points,” does 
he not give up the point entirely? for it matters not how the varia- 
tions are produced, if they exist. 

On the passage in 1 Sam. xxviii. 13, in which Kimchi expounds 
Bi, by a great man, and Jonathan, by an angel of the Lord, 
Mr. H. says, (No. x. p. 250), “but I take neither of them as 
i since they do not give the literal reading, but what they 
conceived to be the intended meaning of the text.” Mr. B. who 
maintains EHdhoim, here and everywhere, to be a noun Singular, re- 
marks (No. xyl. p. 234), that ‘‘ Onkelos and Jonathan, who 
wrote when Hebrew was a living language, were decided as to this 
matter, and always understood that DTDON. was a noun singular. 
But Onkelos must, according to Mr. H. be altogether ignorant of | 
the true meaning of this word; for he Says, that he does not con- 
sider Jonathan as authority.” Mr. H. replies (No. xv111. p. 252) 
“Mr, B.’s warmth renders him unjust. I have not said that ‘ Jo- 
nathan and Kimchi are xo authority; but only that 1 do not take 
them as authority in a particular case, and | have given my reason 
—they do not translate the word in question, but give what. they 
conceived to be the meaning of the woman of Endor. Wall Mr. 
B. contend for the correctness of both these expositions, given by 
the Johnsons of the age? Will he show your readers how they can 
be taken as authority in the question *’—I notice this at present, as 
a specimen of not very candid reasoning on the part of Mr. Hi. 
“¢ Not said that they are no authority,” “ but on/y that I do not 
take them as authority, in a particular case!” “The correctness of 
Jonathan’s or Kimchi’s exposition is not the guestion, but whether 
they considered OVN as a noun singular or as a noun plural? 
Both of them are of one mind on this pomt—the point in dispute 5 
and, therefore, “the one can be taken as autho:ity without reject- 
ing the other.” But I go farther. [hey do not contradict each 
other in their exposition. Whoever was employed by God, at any 
time, as his “ messenger,” [Jonathan]—(for the Greek word * az 
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gel” has no business here) was, ex officio, “ a great man,” [Kim- 
chi]. Whom was the woman desired to bring up? “ SAMUEL,” 


(v. 11). Whom did she see? “SamueEt,” (v. 12). “ What saw- 


est thou?” “DN ascending,” (v. 13). The ELoutm here seen 
Was SAMUEL. Samuel was a prophet, “a MESSENGER of 
God,’ —“ a4 GREAT MAN” indeed! and both Jonathan and Kim- 
chi are right in their exposition, though Mr. H. will have it that she 
saw Gods ascending!—im opposition to the words of Scripture, 
which declare expressly that she saw Samuel. But “the LXX. 
are on his side, as well as the Vulgate, Jerome, and the English 
translation !” 1 am afraid, however, that Common Sense, which is 
older than any of them, is against him. He suppeses that the wo- 
man “ might speak of the Genii, the gods of the Cabiri, and that 
Saul, in his trepidation, might reply as if she had spoken only of 
one person, and the woman might carry on the subsequent part of 
the discourse in a manner agreeable to the sense m which the king 
had understood her.” These “ mights,” might have been spared 
on the present occasion. Was Samuel more than “ one person?” 
The question is not what she might have spoken, but what conver- 
versation actually passed between the King and the Woman.— 
K. “ What formis HE of?” W. “AN old MAN cometh up, 
and LE its covered with A mantle [the Prophet’s mantle]. And 
Saul perceived that it was SAMUEL [only Samuel—no gods of - 
the Cabiri]. And Samuetw sarp to Saul, Why hast thou dis- 

quieted ME, to bring ME up?—ZI have called ‘THEE, that 
THOU mayest make known unto me what I shall do.” 

Great*as is Mr. H.’s knowledge of Hebrew, 1 can more easily 
bring myself to believe that even he is mistaken, than that the in- 
spired penman would write as he must have done, if he mtroduced 
so many singu/ar nouns and pronouns when he meant to express a 
plurality—* the gods of the Cabiri.” - But 0° is, it seems, inva- 
riably a sign of the plural, and therefore D'9Y must be a plural 
participle ; which, being in construction with ON, shows the 
latter to be a plural noun—though here used absolutely as the offi- 
cial title of Samuel. Mr. H. could only by inadvertency overlook 
the circumstance of DYT2N being a common appellation for a Judge 
in the Hebrew Scriptures. Thus in Exod. xxii. 8, “ Uf the thief 
be not found, then the master of the house shall be brought 
DYONT-ON BEFORE THE JUDGE” [not judges as in the 
common version]. Nor was his decision to be censured: DYN 

IPN ND, «4 judge thou shalt not revile” (v. 28); but here our 
translators have given a strange interpretation: “Thou shalt not 
revile the gods,” What godS? Were they to show respect to the 
gods of the heathen, whose images, altars, and temples they were 
commanded to destroy?—These good men, sir, whom Mr. H. 
would have Mr. B. to admit as authority, have here followed the 
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Vulgate, “ Dits non detrahas ;” and the latter the LXX., Geode od 
naxoroyyoes. Notwithstanding’ the high respect to which they are 
entitled, Mr. B. would scarcely, on this occasion, wish to “be 
found in such company.” oo ee 
Mr. H. in No. &. p. 250. asked, “ what authority Mr. B. had 
for translating YON, before him.” Mr. B. answered (No. xiv. p. 
235), ‘ that when one person makes his appearance before another, 
it 1s understood that he speaks to him on" >N DID, face to face ;” 
and quoted | Kings xviii. 30, “ And Elijah said unto all ‘the peo- 
ple, come néar unto me, and all the people came near PIX, BE- 
FORE HIM.” In No. xvitt. p. 253, Mr, H. quotes his own 
question and Mr. B.’s answer, for the purpose of introducing the 
following question relative to the passage quoted from 1 Kings: 
“Task Mr. B. how he happened to apply his critical canon so 
imperfectly in this verse? Surely if 9)N signifies wnto me, in the 
first clause, YON must signify ato’ him in the latter? Must I be’ 
ignorant because [ would, in this instance, abide by Mr. B.’s criti- 
cal canon ?’—It appears to me that Mr. H. had forgotten his first, 
when he put this second question. Mr. B. had kept close to the 
question, which only related to 78; and in reply to his new ques- 
tion would, [ doubt not, tell him that if YON in the last clause sig- 
nifies before him, %5N in the first clause ought assuredly to be ren- 
dered before me. I think, too, that Mr. H. has not seen all that 
Mr. B. intended, when be reminded him that people speak O35 
OWD-ON, which, according to Mr. H.’s idea of ‘the termination 0, 
ought to be translated faces to faces. Has a man more than one- 
ace? ™ oer 
fe Tagree with Mr. H. (No. ‘xvitt. p.251,) that if TN take 
the pronoun “that,” as proposed by Mr. B. (No. x1Vv. p. 229), 
some substantive must be understood ; a mode of translation which — 
I think should, as much as possible, be avoided; but, on the other 
hand, notwithstanding the appearance of D/NN in Deut. vi. 14, 
which Mr. H. considers as a plural adjective, I do not think 
DYION, or TION in the same verse, are plural. The fact is, that 
when a singular substantive, in its absolute form, takes the termi- 
nation 0%, the adjective with which it is in ‘construction frequently — 
assumes the same form. ‘The passage may be truly rendered thus, 
without any supplement : “ Ye shall not 0 after another god, even — 
a god of the people which are round about you.” Tf T object to 
Mr. Bs introduction of the definitive pronoun “that,” ‘much Jess 
ean I agree with Mr. H. in not only introducing “the article, but 
the word “chosen,” to make out the sense : “Ye shall not ge — 
after other gods [chosen] from [the] gods'of ‘the people ;” for to 
me it'does not appear that “in the origmal there 1s manifestly an ~ 
ellipsis’ of 'a word?” nor wouldit have appeared, “ mantfestly,” to — 
Mr. H. had/hé not taken it for granted ‘that Elohim is a plural noun, 
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“Some have maintained [but not Mr. H. though upon his prin- 
ciple, that O° is always a plural termination, he would be bound 
to do it] that the passage in Exod. xxxii. 4. “ And they said, 
These be thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land 
of Egypt,” puts it beyond all controversy that E/ohim is a plural 
noun. Mr. B.’s remarks on this passage [No. XIV. p. 230.] are 
ingenious; but he has not, | confess, convinced me that Aaron 
made more than one calf; nor is such a supposition necessary to 
account for the presence of the plural pronoun in this passage. 
Had critics compared this with the parallel passage in Nehem. ix. 
18. I think they would have seen that the pronoun is not connected 
with Elohim. In Nehemiah we read, in the common version: 
“ Yea, when they had made a molten calf, and said, This is thy 
God that brought thee up out of Egypt.” ‘It will surely be ai- 
lowed that the inspired penmen understood their own language; 
and none, with whom I would carry on an argument, will believe 
that, in speaking of the same fact, they could possibly contradict 
each other. Itis plain that Nehemiah, who had the text of Moses 
in his hands, uses the singular pronoun 7 “ this,” where Moses 
employs the plural pronoun MN “ these”—a most convincing 
proof that both of them employed the pronoun in a way altogether 
different from what has been supposed by any of the translators, 
ancient or modern, Let both the passages be read without the» 
verb “ be” in the one, and “ 2s” in the other, for neither of which 
is there any authority in the Hebrew, and the words of Nehemiah 
will make those of Moses perfectly intelligible. In fact, the words 
are not declaratory of what the Israelites are supposed to affirm. 
They contain a quotation from the liturgy of the idolaters—* Yea, 
they said this: ‘Tuy Gob, WHICH BROUGHT THEE UP OUT 
OF THE LAND oF Ecyprt!’” says Nehemiah :—“ dnd they said 
these [words]: ‘Tuy Gop, O IsrarL, wHIcH BROUGHT 
THEE UP OUT OF THE LAND OF Ecyprt!’” says Moses.—They 
uttered or spake this speech—they uttered or spake these words. 
The two historians state precisely the same fact. : 

iam aware of only one objection that can be offered in oppo- 
sition to the foregoing statement, and it would be disingenuous not 
to mention it. In the printed text the stop is placed before the 
pronoun. I can, however, believe it possible that it might fall 
into a wrong place; but I cannot believe that the two historians 
could contradict each other. ‘They speak the same language when 
the stop is placed after the pronoun. It is easy to see how either 
a scribe or a printer, mistaking the sense, would be led to change 
the place of the point.—That the printed text contains literal errors, 
I shall prove by an instance | met with in Hutter’s Bible, while 
examining some passages connected with the present enquiry, and 
which form the subject of the next paragraph. I shall mention it 

NO. XXII. Ci. Ji. VOL, XI. : 
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that. those who have that Bible may,correct it,?~-In, Deut. iii,,17% 
for TINT read MANY. Ra ee ene rae isd Norraie 
Mr. B. asserts, and, truly, that,.0° 1s. not.to, be, taken, invariably. 
as a sign of the plural; for.{ domot understand him:as.meaning, to” 
say that no plural noun has that.terminationePhat.he is right. may, 
be proved from these very Jletters.bemg used, for, D) the sea,\ a 
noun singular... The, pluralists [1 mean nothing disrespectful, but. 
by the use of the term.to save.a little cireumlocution in futures 
when alluding to Hutchinson, Bates, Parkhurst; Clarke, Hails, and: 
others, who ,hold .O', to: be, always:a sign of the plural} —the 
pluralists may torture, as much as.they please; all the nouns, verbs, 
and participles, which they. find. connected with DY the.sea, inthe 
following passages; and.after all they will be obliged to confess 
that it 1s a. noun singular :—M217D) the salt sea, Gen, xiv. 3. 
Numb. xxxiv. 3, 12: ..1929°D’. sea of Chinneroth, Numb. 
Xxxiv, 11. Were there mere than one?-*))D7O). Red Sra, Exod. 
xl. 18. Numb. xiy. 25: on 352 in the heart of the sua, Exod: 
xv. 18: 9D O° IW O the sza.of the. plain, the salt 
sEA, Deut. i. 17. Josh. iii. 16, xu..3. [know that some. main-. 
tain that O° from its nature, being a collection of waters, has a 
plural signification—for what will not be affirmed in support of a 
favorite opinion ‘—but if so, what do.they make of DY? “ Phe 
Jish of DO} tHe sea, and whatsoever pusseth through the. paths 
of the DY’ seas.” Psal. vili. 8. .They may indeed. maintain 
that the word is here doubled for, intensity—“ the. mighty, deep’— 
but what,then becomes of the plurality of DY? 
As to the remark of your correspondent W. R. de B. No. XII. 
346, on O39, “ that there were an Upper and Lower Aigypt; 
of course the word is properly plural, as with us the Indies, the 
Sicilies,” I think he could. scarcely have been. serious. when he 
Os Oe We a CCS EVA RAE W'S ER a ¥. 
* Mr. B, in contending for the integrity of the Hebrew text, is said by 
his opponents to have Re that it cannot contain a literal error. His 
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own statement shows, I think, that his words should not be taken so rigidly; 


for he says that an improper letter may as éasily be detected in Hebrew as 
an error in English orthography: It should be recollected that-Mr. B. 
where he expresses himself so strongly,.is. opposing, the, Hebrew menders, 
who, on the pretext of many imperfections presented in the text,.wish to 
take the liberty of altering it according to their own fancy, and often with- 
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offered it; °for he could not be ‘ignorant that the modern word 
Egypt cannot be taken for Mitzraim, the son of Ham, [Gen-x. 6.] 
who had that country for his possession, and from whom it had its 
name. Had Ham ‘two ‘sons of that name, one called Upper and 
one called Lower O9xD? For Egypt, read, as in the Hebrew: 
€ Land of Mitzraim,’ ‘© River of Mitzruim,” “ People of Mitz- 
raim.” &e. Shall wej on account of its termination, consider 
QZ) as expressive of plurality in the son of Ham? if so, OWS 
BIT) Kittim and Dodanim, the sons of Javan [Gen, x. 4.] must 
also be plural! But if none of these be plural, what becomes of the 
assertion that 0°, in Elohim, proves that name to be a plural? — 

The word D7 -dife has also been maintained to be a plural, on 
account of its termination, by the Hutchinsonians. ‘This was 
necessary, that they might be consistent; and accordingly, Dr. 
A. Clarke, on Gen. ii. 7. gravely informs his readers that God 
breathed into Adam “ O'TAY ruach chayim, the breath. of 
LIVES; i. e. animal and intellectual.”—Moses, who certainly 
understood Hebrew, informs us respecting the flood [Gen. vii. 
21.] that “ all flesh died that moved upon the earth, both of 
fowl, and of catile, and of beasts, aid of every creeping thing, all 
im whose nostrils was the breath of life’? But it would appear 
our translators have not done justice to the beasts, and reptiles, in 
giving them only life, whenthe Hebrew gives them O'7 “ LIVES; 
animal and INTELLECTUAL!” It isto be lamented that our translators 
did not stick to the proper number, wherever this word occurs, 
How: strikingly beautiful, energetic, and proper, the following 
passages appear when read with this word in its plural form, as 
an the Hebrew: “ Long urves and peace shall they add to THEE ?” 
Prov. ii. 2. “ So shall they be uives to Tuy soul,” in. 22. 
“Receive my sayings, and the years of THY LIvES shall be many,” 
iv. 10. “ Keep rHy heart—for out of it are the issues of LIVES.” 
iv. 23. Add to these the following beauties: _ Way of LivEs— 
Well of v1vEs—Fountain of Livus—Reproof of Lives: and, 
from the Hutchinsonian sehool (for in this happy translation -L 
have been anticipated,) “ The tree of Lives.” 

In 1 Sam. xix. 13.16. we read: “ And Michal took an 
IMAGE [DDN teraphim] and laid it in the bed, and put a pillar 
of goat's hair for Azs bolster, and covered it with a cloth. And 
when the Messengers were come in, behold there was an wnage 
[teraphim] in the bed, witha pillow of goat’s hair for his bolster.” 
"This passage is entirely out of jomt in the translation ; but it is plain, 
that ¢eraphim is in construction, with pronouns singular, and that 
more’ than (ONE substitute in the. bed,..for _David would,have 
frustrated the design ofthe artifice; and, therefore, this noun, ter- 
miiiating ‘with 0, must‘be’ a’singular. Though foreign to the 
present argument, I shall offer a remark or two on this passage, 
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because it-is curious, as tending to convey a correct idea-of what 
the Teraphim was. In the translation we meet with pillows and 
bolsters, and are told that the former were of goat’s hair. We may 
be sure that the ¢eraphim.was laid upon the bed of David, as 
usually putin order, There were no. new arrangements:as to the 
bed and its furniture. It-could not be necessary that Dayid’s wife 
should now make a pillow for it; and if this was necessary, why 
should we be informed with what material it was stuffed, and that 
the ‘pillow. was for a bolster? The word YW Vd, translated 
bolster never means any thing of the kind, though so rendered 
several times in the versions, It should be rendered for his head, 
or on his head. . It is true that Jacob employed a stone asa pillow 
fGen. xxviii. 11.] but. the stone was “put for his head” to rest 
upon; “and fy. 18.] he took the stone that he had put for his 
head (for so should. the word be rendered—not pillow) and set.it 
up, and poured oil upon it.” So in 1 Sam. xxvi. 7. we should 
read, “and his spear stuck in the ground at his head,” not bolster ; 
aud so should we read in the 11th and 16th verses of the same 
chapter. Jn 1 Kings xix. 16. the same word is rightly rendered, 
“athis head.” ‘The word YA3, rendered pillow in the passage 
before’ us, means any kind of reticulated work, as the netting to 
which the hair of a wig is fastened; and I haye no doubt that some- 
thing of this kind is intimated in the text. Michal’s intention was 
so to dress the Teraphim that it might look as natural as possible, 
and’ be taken for the sick David; and, therefore, it was necessary 
that she should show hair upon its head. . It is not necessary how- 
ever to suppose that she was at the trouble to prepare a wig, in our 
sense of the term: indeed she had not time for such a process, | It 
is only. ina secondary sense that. VAD means net-work. In its 
primary sense it means manifold, numerous, &e. and, hence net+ 
work or grating on account of the multitude of holess She wanted 
a mudtitude of something fit fur her purpose, namely dairs. The 
word hair is .asupplement in the common yersion; but had the 
translators. put it for the. word pi/low, they, would ,have come. near 
the sense of the original: for “ Michal took the teraphim, which 
she put in the bed, and she put hairy)goat-skin, on his head.” 
That is, she made a.cap of goat-skiu, having the hair on it, and put 
it on the head of the Teraphim: But what..was the teraphim? It 
has generally been supposed always to allude to, some. idol employ- 
ed asia gods Would David have had any such thing in his house ? 
On’ the present occasion it seems.to. have been. manufactured by 
Michal; fer.,the last) words of the 13th .verse. may; be rendered 
*and.,she clothed. it.with;)a garment,;” viz. some .body-garment 
which belonged to, David, .Again; jt.;vas made. the. representative 
of a man-:,.it-was, in fact,a manikins for, we. have, no other word 
that can so well.express the.sense. . Many of the idols: were of the 
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human form; but every sach image was not therefore an ‘idol. 
When teraphim is used to express the latter, it only itiniates that 
the idol worshipped had ‘the human figure. Michal appears to 
have made a manikin by stuffing ‘some of David’s clothes for a 
body, and covering the artificial head with rough goat-skin. 

Mr. H. seems to take it for granted [No. xvitr. p. 252.] that 
the Hebrew was not a living language after the captivity. \ Sir 
W. Drummond has (I think hastily) dropped a similar idea ia one 
of your numbers. It is natural to suppose that the penmen of the 
Scriptures would address the Jews only in a living language. 
Ezra and Nehemiah, who returned with the captivity, wrote in 
Hebrew! and after their return “© the elders of the Jews built and 
prospered through the prophesying of Haceai the prophet, and 
ZECHARIAH the son of Iddo,” [Ezra vi. 14,] whose prophecies we 
still have in Hebrew: and we find Malachi,'at a much later date, 
prophesying ix Hebrew. ‘The idea has been too hastily taken up 
that Hebrew ceased to be spoken after the captivity. A nation 
could not lose its language in seventy years; nor were the Jews, 
in their captivity, placed in circumstances calculated to make them 
soon forget their mother-tongue. ‘The language of Babylon and 
that spoken by the Jews were originally the same ; and at the time 
of the captivity were dialects of one language, differing only m 
some of the terminations. The notion of Hebrew ceasing to be 
spoken after the captivity has been taken up from what is stated in 
the eighth chapter of Nehemiah respecting the reading of ‘ the 
book of the law of Moses.” ‘The elders who were with Ezra 
* gave the sense, and caused the people to understand the law.” 
They translated it into'Chaldee,” say those who suppose the He- 
brew to have been Tost..-We might with precisely the same accu- 
racy say, when a Clergyman is expounding a passage to his hearers, 
that he is translating the English Bible into English! When the 
Book of {Isaiah was put into our Lord’s hands im the synagogue, 
[Luke iv. 17.] can any one doubt whether it was the’ Hebrew 
text? When he had read, did he trans/ate it “ to make the people un- 
derstand the meaning?’ He began to preach from the passage, “ This 
day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears.” I wish, Sir, that our He- 
brew scholars now understood that language as well as it was under- 
stood by the common people of the Jews after the captivity. 

From the examples that have been given, I think it mamfest that 
Mr. B. is right in affirming that the termination 0° is not always 
a sign of the plural. The arguinent for the plurality of DTIN, as 
established by its termination, therefore falls to the ground." 
~The other great argument of ‘the pluralists is that in some’ passa- 
' ges'it'is found joined with adjectives, pronouns, ‘atid’ verbs’ plural. 
~ About thirty passages have been referred to by Parkhurst, 'to prove 
~ thé’assertion, and Dr. Adam Clarke has qudted this statement of 
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Parkhurst!!’ Mr. Bellamy has truly stated that, in a number of the 
passages, the word E/ohim does not occur at all. Mr. Bellamy’s 
opponents have disingenuously, as | think, avoided admitting the 
fact, and therefore they must be told again that in the following 
passages that word is not to be found—Deut. v, 23. Isa. vi. 8. 
Proy.. ix. 10. xxx.'3. Eccl. xno. Sob. v.01. Tsai wi. Mal. 16. 
Dan. y. 20. vii. 18. vii, 22. In Hos-'xi. 12., one of Dr: Clarke’s 
texts, the word is not OFON but ON which the Dr. himself says 
is the singular of Elohim! But to the argument itself—it is 
not more true that a. noun found joimed with adjectives, ~pro- 
“nouns and verbs plural must be plural; than it 1s that ‘a’noun 
found joined with adjectives, pronouns and verbs singular, must be 
singular. It is not admitted that in the other passages in which 
Elohim occurs it is found joined with such plurals‘as have been 
alleged, but let it be admitted for the sake of the argument; and 
for every one of them, were it necessary, one hundred’ may be given 
in which “Elohim is joined with verbs, participles) adjectives, and 
pronouns singular. ‘The weight, therefore, of this argument of the 
pluralists is as.a hundred to one against themselves. 
Mr. H. cannot be ignorant of the fact just stated, and yet insists 
most strenuously that Klohim is a plural noun. He informs his 
readers, that, “‘ When Elohim is used as one of the names ‘of ‘the 
‘self-existent and true God, by his servants, all translators render it, 
-with reference to his. unity, in the singular.” [No. x. p- 250. | 
Now, Sir, I say, that if this be true, the translators have not been 
— faithful—if, with Mr, H., they believed Elohim to bea noun 
plural. A translator has no right to give in his version a sense, not 
only different from, but directly apposed to, the original. ‘This is 
a truth that need uot “ be left to eternity to discover.” Let us’see 
how a few passages will read in English, when given ¢ruly, accord- 
dng to Mr. H.’s plural sense of Elohim; for it cannot be’ more 
necessary, to have a reference to the Divine unity in English than 
m Hebrew. We ought to have a faithful version. 
Gen. i." 1.“ In the beginning HE created, GodS, the heaven 
; and the earth,” [that is, “he, viz. Gods, created; but I must 
follow the Hebrew order, though a little aukward to an English 
ear, that the-reader may observe,the verb singular jomed 
-with® the ~plural.‘noun;,. which Dr.—A. Clarke informs us, 
“‘ points out the Unity of ‘the Divine Persons in this work of 
creation.” 


2. And the SPIRIT of GodS moved upon the face of the 
waters.” | 

3. “ And HE said, GodS, Let there be light, and there was light.” 

4. “ And HE saw, GodS, the light that it was good: and HE 
divided, GodS, the light from the darkness.” 

5. “ And HE called, GodS, the light day, and the darkness HE 
called. night.” : 
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6..“ And HE said, GodS, Let there be a firmament,” &c. 
fo “ And HE Le God8, the firmament,” &c. 
8. ‘ And HE called, GodS, the firmament, Heaven,”* &c. &e. 


When. Dr. Elaske arrives at. Jeremiah, 1 doubt not that he will 
give some reason, equally, satisfactory as the foregoing, for j joining 
ihe plural Elohim with singudars, in the following passages : 

Jer. vii. 3.“ But this thing J have commanded them: Hearken 
to MY voice, for J will be to you for GodS, and ye shall be to 
ME for a people.” 

Jer. x. 10.. “ But Jehovah IS the true GodS: HE IS the 
living GodS, and A king crenata y at HiS wrath the earth shall 
tremble, and the nations shall not be able to abide HIS indigna- 
tion.” 

L need not, surely, enlarge. Let the English reader, wherever 
he reads in the Old Testament, that God speaks or acts, change 
that word into GodS, and join the verb with it 2n the third personal 
singuiar, taking care at the same time to preserve all the pronouns, 
&c. inthe singudar, and he will have a pretty accurate idea of a 
Hutchinsonian bible rendered in strict conformity to the Hebrew, 
as received and taught by that school! 

To conclude... 'The pluralists insist on_ the plurality. of the 
word DVN, as being expressive of “a plurality of persons in ‘the 
Deity.: ”_—_and how: have they managed their argument? Grant their 

remises, and for a plurality of persons we have. a _ plurality of 
GodS! for, even according to them, Elohim isa plural noun of 
“ God,” not of “ persons.” It is nothing, to the purpose to. ‘tell 
US,: that the doctrine of. the Trinity is clearly established in many 
parts of the sacred writings. This is admitted ; but shall we there- 
fore force other passages to the same purpose, at the expense of 
common sense, 1n violation of all the rules of language, and at the 
danger of establishing Polytheism? If Gods created. the world, 
there must be. more Gods than one: but “ Hear, . QO. Israel, » 
sms mi ITN Ty. 
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RemaARKS on “ OBSERVATIONS on the Hyporaesis, 
‘that the EVANGELISTS made use of written documents, 
in the,composition of their Gosrx.s.” 1815, eal 


§ 





Bisurcat Critics, having, some years since, taveed their attention 
to the harmony of the Gospels, have remarked many extraordinary 
henomena in those written by St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St; 
pen lt has been observed, that they are rept tain into XLIf 
general sections: and that in ‘these a very great verbal harmony. 1s 
occasionally common to all three: but some are common only to 
St. Matthew, and St. Mark ; others only to St. Mark and St, Luke. 
others again to St. Matthew and St. Luke: these “phenomena 
haye been explained on the two following suppositions ;_ either. St, 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, copied from each other, OF else 
they must, have all ‘three. drawn from,.a, common source,’ The 
first supposition resolves itself into six possible cases, > which have 
all, the last, excepted, been assumed. by many eminent critics ; 
bar since itis impossible to show, which. of the Evangelists wrote 
first, and since Dr. Marsh has demonstrated* that it is for various 
reasons, untenable, we.can only take, refuge in the second. ‘The 
second supposition again may assume two different, forms : either 
that the gospels in “question, were taken from a common Greek. 
document; or from one written in Syro-Chaldaic, commonly called 
Hebrew, | by which name I shall in future denote ut... ‘The first of 
these forms again will not agree with the phenomena m question ;* 
we are. ‘therefore obliged to depend wholly on the second, e 
Here, however, we are ‘again. met by another, division of the 
latter supposition; do our three Gospels contain three Greek trans~ 
lations made independently of each other from the same Hebrew. 
original ?° or did three separate copies of the Hebrew document, 
each differently modified and enriched, form the respective bases 
of the Gospels of St, Matthew, St, Mark, and St. Luke?’ These 
again branch out into various forms : but, as we have already seen 
the principal divisions of the question, and it would be tedious to. 
enumerate all imaginable cases, [shall immediately proceed to state 
Professor Marsh’s hypothesis, with which alone the following re+ 
marks are concerned,,. Before, however, Ido so, I must ‘request 





* See Dr, Marsh’s profounc ‘ Dissertation on the origin and composition 
of our three’ first Canonical Gospels ;” annexed to the third volume of his 
Translation-of- ‘Michaelis’s Introduction to the N.T: p. 42. 8vo. Cambridge 
1801. ~ 2 Marsh, p. 2. 3 Ibid. p. 6. 

+ Dissertation, p.154—164. 5 Ibid. p. 164. 

6 Marsh. p.1465, 7 Ibid. p. 175." 
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that the reader will constantly have Dr. Marsh’s dissertation, or at 
least a transcript of his notation, lying before him. 

‘¢ St. Matthew, St, Mark, ahd St. Luke, all three used copies. of 
the common Hebrew.document 8: the materials of which St. 
Matthew, who wrote in Tlebrew, retamed in the language in which 
he found them; but St. Mark and St. Luke translated them into 
Greek. They had no knowledge of each other’s Gospels; but 
St. Mark and St. Luke, besides their copies of the Hebrew docu- 
ment 8, used a Greek translation of it which had been made, be- 
fore any of the additions «, 8, &c., had been inserted. Lastly, as 
the Gospels of St. Mark and St. Liuké contain Greek tanslitions 
of Hebrew materials, which were incorporated into St. Matthew’s 
Hebrew Gospel, the person, who translated St. Matthew's Hebrew 
Gospel into Greek, frequently ¢ derived assistance from the Gospel 
of St. Mark, where St. Mark had matter in common with St. 
Matthew ; aud j in those places, but in those places only, where St. 
Mark had no matter in common with St. Matthew, he had fre- 
quently recourse to St. Luke’s Gospel.”* The Pr ofessor after- 
wards shows, that his hypothesis satisfactorily accounts for all the 
phenomena in question, and that it is entirely consistent with divine 
Inspiration, which, to confess the truth, the notion that the succeed- 
ing Evangelists copied from the pr eceding, is not: for m that case, 
the authority of the two copying Ev angelists, both as inspired 
writers and credible historians, must depend merely upon the 
authority assigned to the Evangelist copied ; and then the authority 
of our three first Gospels will be little more than equal to the 
authority of one. 

To controvert Dr. Marsh’s hypothesis, sia to establish another 
of his own, is the object of the author oF the “ Observations” be- 
fore me: and it shall be my endeavour to show, with due deference 
to the learned author, that the arguments he has ‘adduced against Dr. 
Marsh are not éfficient ; while his own opinion Is pressed by much 
greater difficulties. 

The author allows, that “ the arguments produced by Dr. Marsh 
in proof of his hypothesis respecting St. Matthew's Gospel seem to 
be conclusive :”* and he therefore declines * the consideration of the 
Gospel by St. Matthew, and confines himself merely to St. 
Mark, and St. Luke. | 

In the sections common to the ‘Evangelists, theré are ‘very re- 
markable verbal agreements; and also many verbal disagreements, 
Hence the ‘author of the “ Observation” argues Jn the. following 
manner: “ It is not probable that an Evangelist, making use of a 
document, would alter the words of it. without an apparent motive; 
at least he would not do this fr equently,” +, He then cites the follow- 
ing examples, among others. 
=—""Marsh, p. 195: = Observations, ¢ p. 6. Note t 
3 Observations, p. 7. * Ibid. p. 11. °° 
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ekes Ingavooy & ey ougayen" xh detioo, 
Exoro0e [L01, hous Toy’ orettigoy. 
22. “O be orvyyaT es ext TH OY, 
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HTHmore 7 TOAAL. 
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‘Tt has been, I believe, generally conceded: that the style of. St. 
Luke is elegant and classical, while that of St. Markus inelegant, 


abounding Wath harsh oittoisiua 


Since. the, materials, from 


which St. Mark and St, Luke are supposed to have taken their 


G ospels, were Hebrew, 


and close hteral translations of. them, 


we may reasonably infer that many inelegant phrases were to: he 


found in these documents: 


at the same time, the Greek materials 


might,. ‘and probably did, conta many elegant. sentences, which 


Hit not disgrace the pages of a more skilful author, 


It is there- 


fore copable, that St. Luke might make slight alte ations in such 
P <) 
phrases as he thought too ineleg: ant fo be admitted. into his Gosp vel ; 


and still might retain the exact words i in the better passages. 


het 


he really, sometimes did go, { conceive, will appear to any one who 


will, examine the preceding section, 


He will see that the Eyan- 


gelists exactly | agree in Many passages ; ‘and that where St. Luke 
differs from, St, Mark, he has greatly the advantage in elegance.— 

St. Mark ‘merely. says, that. some one coming to Jesus inquired of 
him: St. Luke, being more accurately informed, mentions that it 


* Mark, x. 21, 





* Luke, xviii. 22, 
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was a ruler (doxwv.) In Mark, cf rosjow iva—xdrngovopryjow Occasions 
2 paronomasia and cacophony: St. Luke’s ri romous Swijy—xAnoovo~ 
uncw is a very elegant expression. ‘O—déoxgidelg—elrev, is an 
Hebraism, not very pleasing to classical taste, somewhat similar to 


Judges, v. 1. TON PID TVNAT AWA): but St. Luke omits 


this tautology, and has simply, ‘O 02 cize.—St. Mark has a needless 
yepetition of the pronoun in v. 21—‘O 82 "Incots euBrtbas attra, 
qyeayoey aitov, xad elrev avtd: but St. Luke who may, however, 
have found a different reading in his document, has— Axotcas 82 
Taira 6 Inoovs eimey adtm.—St. Mark’s expression jy—tyav uriuara 
moAAg is not very elegant; but St. Luke gives the same meaning in 
words much more correct—yy—zAotcios o¢d8ox. What has been 
said above, will account both for verbal agreements and disagree- 
ments in these Gospels. Another remarkable circumstance is, that 
St. Mark and St. Luke both differ from the Hebrew text and Sep- 
tuagint version in enumerating the commandments: in the Hebrew 
and Septuagint we read ; 


Exod. xx. 12—14. 





Exod. xx. 12—14. 


Tina toy marina cov nal riy pwytéoe 
Foou, Wve 0 cos yevyro, |‘ xe) ive 
poaxooypdvios yivy Ext THs Vis THs 
Gyalins, js Kdesos 6 beds cov didwoiv 
gor. OD Govedosss. OF pmoryedoeis. 
Od xAafers. OF Pevdonagrugnrsss 
xaTa To TAyoloy cov wagrugioy 
spedoyn. Ovx eriluunoess THy yuvaine 
Tov TANT IOv Cov, dE TOY ayedvadrot, 
Oud TOY maida aUTOU, ovds THY TUI- 
dicxyy adrov, ovre TOU Bods adrov, 
op02 Tot Umotuylou adrov, ovTe mavros 
xTHvos abrov, ots doe TH mAyoioy 
> 
Cov eorsy. 


WN JONTNN) PANN TD 
PIP IWN TDTNT OY NIA? 
NOTIN 7D IND PON 


Sua mynce> 22 No ANI 


NO IYI TON ND spy Ty 
INON) WAY WI AWN Jann 
p> awe bo am ws 


Had St. Mark and St. Luke been independent writers, they would 


hardly have differed so considerably from the Hebrew and Septua- 
gint, and also from St. Paul, who, in his epistle to the Romans,” 
has, indeed, the same arrangement, but uses of instead of ~¥, and 
the indicative instead of the subjunctive mood. ; 

To pursue the argument respecting the style of the Evangelists : 
every reader of the New Testament must have remarked that St. 
Mark is fond of repetitions of the same word, the same mood, ‘the 





1 The words, which I have enclosed in brackets, are printed in 4 smaller 
character in Grabe’s edit,:’and some others are marked ‘with Origenian 
- Obeli. VOT" 1h “oni: Link 3 
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same tense; wlile, in similar cases, St. Luke alters his’ expressions. 


In additioly to what [have produced; I will cite a few more ex- 


amples. 
~ Mark: 
*“holdke Abpoy HOrOIS. 
“Anoxgebeytes AByourt. 
6 'Ino. aroxgileis Agvet. 


rn 


Keb 2a Bon ——xcl nrAGov—xa} ebcov. 
TlagaaauBaver—xah cevoepepes. 

Kai AaBav—ceroy— zc AaBay 70 
OTH QIOY. j 


Luke. 
‘g ~ 
Asrywy auross. 
aren olinocy. 
6 "Ino. eimev. 


‘> These two last expressions occur in the same verse. 


*Amerbovres 8 eb00%. 
TagadaPav—avepy. 

Kai Aapaby dprov—eoouras nab 
76 TOThpioyv. 


At the same time, I do not assert that this is always the case ; 
for I have noticed several contrary examples: but this will only 
prove that St. Luke was more careful of his style om some occa- 


sions, than on others. 


Let us now examine the history of the transfiguration on the 


Mount; 
Mark, ix. 2—9,. 

2. Kel wel? juepao 8k magarapBaver 
6 "Ino. tov Héreov, xb tov’ laxwBov, 
sal ory ‘Takyyy, xe duvets pst 
adros gig dg0s tyAdy xar iiev 
pedvous. xo): perepoppaty epumpoobey 
aur aY. 3. Kal ore ipcerie auTOD 
eyévero oriAaBorre, AeuKa Alay as 
nie, oie repens emt Hg vis ob 
Siyara ” ‘ABouavets. 4. Kai ator 
AUTON “HAtas: aby Moces. xe joa 
ourharabvres TO Tne. 5. Keb ano- 
xprielg 6 Heros, devel TO Ine. 
Papp, aodOy oriy Tpuces dite elves. 
wt mouhoeopsen oRives reels, ool play, 
zal Macer ‘pelea: xuh “AAle play. 
6. Ob yde Heer th AaAROY’ HOaY yep 
ExGoBor\ 70 ' Kab eeyévero vEpens 
emioxsaboura wOTOIS' Keb ids ov é2 
THs VeGENTS, neyouos Oires tory 
b vide pov 6 Aeyoryroc, adrod d&xode- 
Te! SB) Red Seen iyH epi Breranevor, 
obuertl Hodévern el doy, Wéerre roy “Ino 


udvoy jie? (Evora O. RaraBaisdyvrwy > 
0: UTA) end TOT Opous, CrecTEIkaTo 


> ~ CA g a , “ 
adroic, Ive wndeve Sinyyrwytas & 


Fares) cure. 


Luke, 1x. 28—36. 

28. "Eyevero. be pera TOUS Adyous 
TOUTOUS, DOE I hpegees Cure, nal Tioep oe 
fi a TOY Ilexgov, xeoh "Tawny, 
"TaxwBov, aviby els 70 6006 
roocel ata 29, Kas by ever, ey 
TO mporetige barr anray, v0 eldog Tov 
mpoowmoy aurov ETEpOY, ah 0 imate 
Peeps auTod Azuxds ehaorpemnay. 
SO. Kel iad, avboss v0 ouveddrouy 
eta OITAVES Hoo Mags nal Hates. 
. OF agbevtes ¢ ev Ockn, EAsyov THY 
xo avrToD, "a ier mrygouy ey 
‘Tegovoahny. 3 “Od: Ter gos xa 
Of ouv abTe you  BeBaenide UmVt, 
braryemyogioarres 03 eidoy THY dogo 
AUTO, x0} TOUS au0 act yDeats rods ouvere 
53. Kat ey sveTD, vey 
Ta diauyene leat auras oe” aro, 
clney 6 0 Hergos moos roy’ Ino. Erio- 
TATE, ecroy EO HY Iwas abs elyoes" 
xeuh moujoraapuay TU vees TEEIS, peta 
ool, xo» Mager play, Moh pda 
* Haloe fa. elds 0 0) ey sh. 34. Tai- 
TSF aired Adyovros, 5 syevero-veden, 
al emeoxlacey adtous’ spo Byino ay 
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eidoy, i , Gray 6 vlog rot sabe os ey ry Exelvous Mehdi Big iy 
2x venpay HIATT. vepedny. 35. Ke Gayy eyevero. ex 


TNS vegeris, eyour a Oirés ég- 
TW 0 vids ov 6 ceyannrds. auTOU 
axovste, 306. Kal tv ra yeveoba 
Thy Geeviy, eboe0y 6 6 ‘Tyo. fe dv05" Kae 
adrol so iynoay, xoh oudeys cemiyyryeth- 
ay by Exzivais Tals eons oudey ay 
Fuganaory. 

In this section it is unfair to cite the differences of expression, 
as proofs that Mark and Luke did not use copies of a common 
document: every one, who will examine the passages, will see, that 
Luke’s narration.is more minute and circumstantial than Mark’ $3 
Mark says that Moses and Elias talked with Jesus; but Luke has 
mentioned the subject of their conyersation; Luke says that they 
“ were heavy with sleep,” and afterwards that they ‘ were afraid ; " 
Mark relates only their fear. Buton the other hand, Mark men- 
tions that Jesus desired them not to relate what they had seen: while 
St. Luke merely states that they told no one of it. Again, one Evan- 
gelist_ must have expressed himself with less precision’; for we 
find Mark stating that the transfiguration took place six days after 
the preceding circumstances ; but Luke says that it was about erght, 
Let us now. consider the difference of style: Ido not think it neces- 
sary to state particularly Mr. Granville Sharp’s rule, respecting the 
use of the Greek article in expressing identity; but merely. refer 
my readers. to Dr. Middleton’s work on the subject.2,. St. Mark, 
besides the repetition of the same tense (magarupBaver wth _dvapeper) 
conforms with needless accuracy to the rule by writing. roy Ilérgov, 
nad Toy “TaxwBov, xa) TOY “Teadvyny : : while St. Luke more elegantly has, 
wugaraBidy rov Ilérgov, xc} “Toc, xa “JaxnBov, dveBn xt, A A 
little further on, St. panes with | his usual affection for Hebraisms, 
writes dhrongibds 6 Tlergos, Aéyes t@ Iyc., although he had not been 
addressed : while St. .Luke, with more taste and correctness, says, 
gimey 6 Tergos apis toy “Ina. ‘These circumstances certainly. explain 
the occasional verbal differences in the narrations.given by St. 
Mark and St. Luke, while they do not afford any great presump- 
tion against the truth ef Dr. Marsh's hypothesis.. ‘The other ex- 
amples cited by our author are:plainly ejusdein faring. 

Let us now examine the origin which he would assume for the 
gospels in question.~Having, as he conceives, shown that, Mark 
and Luke did not draw froma common dociment;.and the notion 
that they copied from each other being exploded, “ there is but one 
way left of accounting.for the remarkablessinnlarity.im the matter, 


1p. 82. ef seag 
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language, and arrangement of their Gospels; namely; that they 

divided the general outline of the histor yoof our Saviour’s life, and 

many of the leading facts and doctrines, from: their intercourse 
with the same eye-witnesses, and ministers of the word.'—He then 

ably controverts the opinion which some ecclesiastical writers have. 

entertained, that St. Mark was the constant attendant of St. Peter; 

which notion bas been founded on the term Epwuevsirns Hérgov ap- 

plied to. him by Papias apud Eusebium:’ he: explains, like 

Michaelis, this term to mean, “a person: commissioned by St.» 
Peter to execute his commands,” and says, that reokevqrns, wecirys, 

are used as equivalent terms; in this sense, it will also correspond 

to ayysdos.— He then brings? several very strong arguments to show, 

that Mark the Evangelist Was the Mark who attended on Sts 
Paul during, his imprisonment at Rome.—The connexion, which 
existed between St. Paal and St. Luke, has never, as the author 

observes, been called in question: and on these two facts he has» 
built his hypothesis, which he delivers in the following words: 

“It appears that the common source from which the Gospels 
of St. Mark, and St. Luke, I will not say did, but might, receive 
their peculiar character, their arrangement and language, was the 
preaching of St. Paul. ‘These Evangelists attended him a suffi- 
cient time to become acquainted with the outline of his instructions, » 
and with that abridged history of the life and actions of our Saviour 
which he judged most proper to be dwelt upon, in making known © 
the glad tidings of the kingdom of Heavew to the Gentiles. And 
whatever information they detived from other sources, it is not to 
be wondered at, that this should be. the ground-work of their . 
narratives; it would indeed be strprising if, under these circum- 
stances, they did not record in many mstances the very words which 
the inspired Apostle used, in explaining to his Gentile hearers, the 
more remarkable and important expressions of our Saviour.”* | 

Against this system, however, great objections. may. be urged ¢ 
these I will divide into two classes: in stating the first, it will be 
shown that it will not satisfactorily explain the phanomena observ- 
able in our three first Gospels; and in the second place, arguments 
shall be urged, drawn from those phenomena, which, if valid, will 
demonstrate the whole system to be untenable. 

In the first place, let us consider the great improbabi lities hie 
this hypothesisamust include.—It-isstipposed, that’ St Mark and 
St. Luke attended St, Paul long enough, not ,only to become ac- 
quainted with thé outline “of the’ verbal Gospel preached by St. 
Paul, but also with the ver y words which he employed, for other- 
wise the verbal agreements remain unexplained : now, that this may 
have taken place,, St. Paul, must have uniformly: delivered precisely” 


d 





+ Observations; pose. 0°! 0° * Hist’ Eecles.1ii/'39, p.'187- edit: ‘Reading. 
3 Observations, p. 45-48. 4 Observations, p. 51—52, 
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the same words; for no’ man’s memory is sufficiently strong to re- 
taim the recollection of every wordm a Gospel, even after once 
atientively reading it; much'less then; after once hearing tt deliver- 
ed, in assemblies so tumultuous'as mist have been those in which 
the Apostle of the Gentiles often preached. Neither is it very 
likely that St. Paul did) always deliver the same words’; such’ a’ 
thing may be possible for certain preachers of our own days, who, 
desirous of obtaining praise, first compose their sermons, and after- 
wards delivering them by heart, appear to harangue extempore: but 
this agrees not with the character of St. Paul: vehement and 
impassioned, he did not studiously select his expressions, but adopt- 
ed those which first occurred to him; sensible of the importance 
of ‘his mission, he sought to convince his hearers, and réquited not’ 
their praise; often called upon by some unforeseen occasion, he 
seized some incident of our Saviour’s life, and demonstrated from 
thence, that in him were fulfilled the prophecies which had beer’ 
delivered concerning him ever since the world began.— But admit- 
ting this disputable and yet necessary fact to be true, it is hardly 
possible for two writers such as St. Mark and St. Luke, to’remem-’ 
ber each so accurately the very words in which St. Paul delivered 
his history of Christ: every person who has read Dr.’ Marsh’s 
statement of the parallel passages in the three first Gospels has 
doubtless observed that the verbal agreements between St; Mark 
and St. Luke are infinitely more numerous than their disagree- 
ments; now this cannot be explained on our author’s hypothesis. 
Secondly, the quotations from the Old Testament show ‘it to be 
unfounded. We have seen above, that Mark and Luke differ in 
giving the commandments; both from the Hebrew .of Exodus’ 
xx/12-—14. and the LX. X., and also from St. Paul, while they agree 
among themselves, except that Mark adds 4} cmorrepnoge. If they 
have so accurately remembered the words of St. Paul as to write 
them down almost verbatim in their Gospels, they’ surely ‘would’ 
not in this imsiance have differed so materially from such a weight 
of evidence. Pr , 
Let-us now. examine some other citations by these’ Evangelists : 
Guy Podivros ev +H epypw..“Dromacare tiv tov Kuolov evlelad motsire 
tas teiBous avrod. Markaiod. Ste Luke aiiv 4.cliterally” agrees. 


coc SaMbNb-bon AD Wa MU MP PIA Ia. wp dyp: 


Such is the Hebrew of Isaiah, xf.3: let us now observe the Septua- 


Gin ied) it bevolame of doidw ebrow Weer al) dimes see ie 
pavy, Bowyros ev Ty EQUAW, ETOMATATS THY OUy Kugiou, evvelas moinrs 
was roiBops TOU Geod nemy. cpg 

Vhence arose this extraordinary quotation? is it probable that 
two. independent writers would thus; imprecisely the same manner, 
@esert their original,-especiallys when that original would have 
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answered their purpose as well as does the téxt that they havé 
made? It is explicable without difficulty on Dr. M.’s hypothesis; 
but certainly on no other. He thinks that IND was -used in the 
common document, which explains it at once. 3 

{tis remarkable also, that these Evangelists agree in the use of 
unusual words: thus Matt. ix. 15. Mark ii. 20. Luke v. 35. we 
find ray draghy dn’ adrav 6 viugios: onthis Dr. M: remarks, that it 
is ‘ never used on any other occasion. But, what is most remark- 
able, they all agree in using it in the passive voice, though amalgw, 
in the active’ voice, signifies ‘ discedo.’ ’Aaign occurs nearly 100) 
times in the LX.X. but is never used there in the passive, nor have 
Lever seen an instance quoted from a classic author. Is it pro~ 
bable then that drav dragly would have been used in all three texts, 
if they contained three independent translations ”* | 

In Mark vi. 41. and Luke ix. 16. we have xatéxAace tod ag~ 
tous, and xaréxAxce xxi e0idou: Dr. M. remarks, “ xaraxAdw, used 
here both by St. Mark and St. Luke, occurs no where else in the 
whole New Test. though the simple verb xAcew» frequently 
occurs in the New Test. and is particularly used with agrog. Ste 
Matthew has xAaw in this very instance.”* 

Matt. xvi. 28. Mark, ix. 1. Luke ix. 27. we read, od py yed- 
cwrras Gavarov : it is surely remarkable, that they should all use 
the same Chaldaism, if they be all independent writers; but the 
use of a Chaldee document containing the expression FW OYO 
‘“* sustavit mortem” will at once explain it. | | 

. To take one more instance: in Mark x. 23. Luke xviii. 24. we 
find was burxdAus of rd xpnuata Eyovtes elocAcdoovras eis THY BaciAsay 
rod Ozol, ‘§ The adverb éucxdAws, used here both by St. Mark and, 
St. Luke, occurs no where else either in the New Test. or in thé 
LXX. or in the Greek Apocrypha.’ r 

If, however, these Evangelists be independent writers, they 
must be the most remarkable writers that ever have entered the path 
of authorship. Surely the phenomena we have just noticed are 
more easily explicable on Dr. M.’s hypothesis, than on that on 
which I am engaged in animadverting: indeed they are inexplica- 
ble on any other. | > 

The concession, however, made by the author at the outset of | 
his pamphlet, is totally imconsistent with his system. He admits 
that Dr. M. has proved that the translators of St. Matthew’s He- 
brew Gospel made use of St. Mark’s and St. Luke’s Gospels, and 
occasionally copied from them. If this be true, it will follow that 
St. Mark and St.-Luke, made use of documents: otherwise St. 


rrr tN Ea Sh, p65: ? Ibid. p. 63. 
3 Marsh, p.75. See particularly the remainder of bis nete, 
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pen dg Mark te Luke used a nicseeadee in’ some way’ c or 
other, and what way so likely as that which Marsh has supposed. 
It is curious, that.a writer so acute as the author of the''*: Obser+ 
vations” should fail to notice this. 

Michaélis,* and [ believe some other writers almost devualls 
learned, have entertained doubts of the inspiration of St. Mark and 
St. Luke: whether they really were inspired or not, is a question 
I do not pretend to decide : if they are not inspired, however, they 
must .be fallible historians, and in this case they surely derive great 
support from Dr. M.’s hypothesis. That St. Matthew was in- 
spired, Michaélis himself does. not doubt: we surely then must 
have great confidence in Mark and Luke, when we hear that they 
used the same documents as St. Matthew, and adhered to them so 
closely, that the translator of St. Matthew verbally copied from 
their Gospels. Thus all doubt of their authority is at once de- 
stroyed, even granting, (what never can be proved) that they were 
not inspired. 

I am well aware, that there is not any express historical testi- 
mony in favor of Dr. M's hypothesis: but at the same time, we 
find nothing which is contrary to any thing implied by it; nor do 
we read any thing which countenances the system of the author af 
the “ Observations.” In the present case, indeed, we have not any 
evidence on which we can depend ; and when we are so destitute’ 
of all historical materials, the only resource left to us, 1s to frame 
sdine hypothesis, which shall not be in itself contradictory to any 
thing observable in the books themselves, and which: shall satis 
factorily explain the phenomena which excite our attention:. Dr. 
Marsh appears to have done this: the only plausible arguments, 
which can be brought against what he has said, are those which I 
have considered ; and the reader must now judge between us. 

If St. Mark was ever employed to preach the Gospel, it ap- 
péars to me at least reasonable to conclude that he» must have de- 
‘ yived bis acquaintance with, the events of.our Saviour’s life from 
some document, since he did not acquire it from attending on the 
journeys, of our, Lord., Whatis.so. hkely, as .that the affectionate 
zeal of the early disciples. would; induce’ them. to. write down the 
aropynpovetmara of Christ. Indeed, this, may he vathered from St. 
Luke, who says that roAAo} emexslenrcy) Awe ee Lbs, CO ae Sahn oe 
y ee Toy y mem rnpopopnwevany év quiy moayparay. Luke 1,1. 
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But whatever may be the real truth with respect to»this poimt, 
every one will assent to the author’s concluding remarks, with 
which I shall close these pages : 

“ Ifthe Evangelists have been so exact in recording the infor- 
mation they received, as to occasion some learned men’ to suppose 
that they. copied from each. other ; ; and others, of equal penetra- 
tion, to imagine that they had some common written document, 
from which they took their facts, and borrowed their language, we 
may rely, with confidence, on their authority; and we are inex- 
cusable if we refuse to listen to the testimony of writers who had 
such opportunities of knowing the truth, and of whose fidelity we 
have such irrefragable proof.’”* 


Feb. 28, 1815. | M. 








DR. CROMBIE’S REMARKS 


On the Notice of his Gymnasium, sive SYMBOLA 
Critica; 


Inserted in No. XX. p. 384. 
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To dissemble the pleasure, which we receive from the approba- 
tion of the candid and intelligent, is a contemptible species of 
affectation and disguisement. I do not hesitate, therefore, to 
acknowledge, that the commendation, with which the “ Gymna~ 
sium,”, hasbeen favored, in the 20th Number of the Classical 
Journal, is gratifying to its author. Nor is there, perhaps,. less 
reason to be pleased with the urbanity and candor, which the 
learned and ingenious critic displays, when he oceasionally expres- 
ses his dissent from certain opinions, which the author maintains, 
Permit me, Mr. Editor, to offer some observations in reply. 


Quin with a Negative. 

When [ express my approbation of Ernesti’s ‘lection of the _ 
passage in Cicero, Nemo ut tam rusticus sit, qui vocales jungere 
nolit, as reconciling the author with himself, it is remarked at the 
same time, that Ernesti is in error, if he supposes, as his answer 
‘to Victorinus implies, that guin is never joined to a negative. 
After producing a few examples in evidence of this, I proceed'to 
explain, in what»cases guin caimot be followed by a negative, and 
in what instances it may be thus construed. The learned | critic, 








+ Observations, p. 5%, 53, 
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after acknowledging the importance of the observations offered on 
this subject, remarks, that one of the examples, which I have 
adduced of guin with a negative, is taken from Cicero’s Oration 
Pro domo. This, he observes, is questionable authority, and 
cites an example from Cicero ad Att. Though I am not unac- 
quainted with the example offered by the Critic im favor of the 
doctrine, which I maintain respecting guin with a negative, the 
example being found in Schorus de Phrasibus, almost close to the 
one which I have adduced, yet as it might possibiy have escaped 
my attention, my thanks are due to the critic for taking the trouble 
to suggest it. And, though I am of opinion, that the Oration 
Pro domo possesses every internal evidence of good classical au- 
thority, yet to obviate all possible objection, 1 own that the ex- 
ample from Cicero would have been the preferable quotation. 

ADULARI.—The various derivations of this verb, given by 
the learned critic, are found in Vossius, Martinius, Doletus, and 
Facciolati, with one, which be has not mentioned, namely, adu- 
lari ab ddvaifev, suavicule logui. ‘This last is adopted by Lennep. 
I have followed Valla and Scaliger in resolving it into @ Epitat. 
and 8otiAos, servus; but at the same time candidly own, that [ am 
not satisfied with this derivation, nor indeed with any other, which 
has been yet proposed. Popma says 4dulamur serviliter etiam 
gestu, quod canibus nobiscum est commune, quando inservimus 
quoguo modo, vel voce, vel gestu, ut favorem emereamur. That 
it may properly refer to the fawning of dogs, as the Critic believes, 
is not improbable; but the mode of tracing its signification to 
this animal I cunsider to be wholly fanciful and unsatisfactory. 

IMPRIMIS.—My thanks are due to the Critic for pointing 
out the error, by which Jmprimis, in the quotation from Virgil, is 
improperly put for fn primis. In correcting the press, it escaped 
my attention. His approbation of my defence of the term absolute, 
as applied to the ablative case, I receive with. pleasure. Mr. 
Jones, when he objected to it, evidently did not perceive, that an 
‘expression may be grammatically, though not logically, absolute ; 
as ideas may be metaphysically connected, when their signs have 
mo grammatical relation whatever. 

SODALIS.—-In explaining the specific import of this word, [| 
‘have stated, what is indisputably admitted to be its general accep- 
tation; and I have also mentioned, that another and more extend- 
ed signification has been assigned to it, remarking at the same time, 
thatthe propriety of this explanation has been questioned by Nol- 
tenius and Gifanius. In their opinion, however, I neither express 
my concurrence, nor do I note my dissent, but leave the matter 
sub judice. ‘The learned Critic, notwithstanding, joims me with 
‘them, conceiving that I had adopted their explanation. In this he 
errs, But, if 1 had delivered an opinion on the subject, 1 should 
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not have extended the signification of the word so far, as the criti¢ 
has carried it. That sodalis, as used by some writers, not how- 
ever of the highest authority, denotes “‘ a member of a college, of 
a fraternity, or of a corporation,” is admitted. But that it signi- 
fies a person, belonging to a party, formed for the good of one 
individual, [am much inclined to doubt; nor can I assent to this 
extended explanation, till more decisive evidence of this usage is 
produced, than has yet been offered. J am persuaded. that soda- 
dis has no relation whatever to suadere or sedere; but more proba- 
bly refers to those, who ate or messed together occasionally, eadem 
mensa utentes, or who were in the habit of meeting for the purpose 
of convivial pleasure or amusement. Cato, after mentioning that 
convivial clubs had been instituted in his Questorship, says : Epu- 
labar igitur cum sodalibus omnino modice ; sed erat quidam fervor 
atatis, qua progrediente, omnia fiunt etiam indies mitiora. 
Neque enim ipsorum conviviorum delectationes corporis volupta- 
tibus magis quam cetu amicorum et sermonibus metiebar. (Cie. 
de Sen.) From denoting primitively “a companion in amuse- 
ment, or convivial pleasure,” it came to denote, after the establish- 
ment of sodalitates, or regular clubs, a member of the same col- 
lege, or fraternity. This acceptation, however, I believe was 
unknown till after the Augustan age; for, though the Sodales 
Ecetii existed under the Roman monarehy, it does not appear, that 
they existed under this designation: at least [ am not aware, that 
any writer before Tacitus has so denominated them—lI find no 
example, however, of its being used to denote a person, belonging 
to a party, formed for the benefit of any single mdividual. ‘That 
clubs, instituted for different purposes, might, as it appears they 
did, intermeddle in political matters, and become the partisans of 
individuals, is readily admitted. But without further evidence, I 
must take the liberty to doubt, whether it was ever employed to 
denote a person belonging to a party, formed for the benefit of 
one individual. The casual act of a society is to be distinguished 
from the express purpose of its institution, as a contingent mode 
makes no part of the primary and essential character. ‘The deri- 
vation from sedere I conceive to be wholly inadmissible, if not 
ridiculous. T’o say, that a person was called sodalis because he 
sat (for there is nothing to denote consociation) looks more like an 
attempt to burlesque all derivation, than to offer a satisfactory and 
serious explanation of the word. The derivation from suadere 
appears’ likewise objectionable, the term being by Plautus, and 
other early writers, by whom its radical import was more strictly 
observed, applied to persons, to whom the character of swasor was 
wholly inapplicable. Iam more inclined to concur, with those 
critics, who consider it as primitively implying er suo dapibus vesci 
soliti, quasi simul vel ctv edales. This explanation, however, 1s far 
from being unobjectionable. 
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In no department of literature, or of science, is conjecture 
more busy, or fancy more prone to extravagance, than in ety- 
mological enquiries. When ‘Tooke’s merry critic, ashe calls 
him, derives King Pepin from donee, or when Stevens in his 
humorous Lecture referred brethren to tabernacle, because we 
all breathe therein, the derivations may be more ridiculous, 
but they are not less absurd, than many, which have been 
gravely proposed by some eminent critics. When Mr, Tooke 
himself considers the word odd as the same with ow’d, because, 
when we are counting In pairs, we say ‘ one pair, two pairs,” 
and “ one ow’d” to make up another pair, he offers a reason for 
this visionary conception, which entirely subverts his own doctrine. 
For the word odd refers not to the one, which is wanting to make 
up a pair, but to the one, which is over and above the given num- 
ber of pairs." Were we to indulge the same spirit of conjecture, 
we might consider the word sodalis as originally sofa/is, and this 
as a compound of soczus and talis, denoting a companion of the 
same rank and same age. We might observe also, that the word 
was primitively written scoda/is. And perhaps this conjecture is 
not much less improbable, than some others, which have been 
offered. But it is time to dismiss this part of the subject. 
COMES.—tThe Critic is of opinion, that, as I have traced the 
term Comte or Count no farther, than the Comites attendant on 
the Roman Emperors, the reader might infer, that these comites 
had no existence antecedently to the reign of Augustus. He con- 
ceives, therefore, that I should have noticed ‘ the comites, or 
youths, recommended by their parents or friends, to the familiarity 
of the general, to diet and lodge with him, in the course of his 
expeditions, to learn from his conversation the skill and discipline 
of war.” It is possible, that the inference might be inconsiderately 
drawn, but, as it would not be justified by fact, so also it would 
be unwarranted by my explanation. ‘These companions or atten- 
dants on a Prince or General are to be found in the history of 
various nations. ‘They were not peculiar to the Romans. ‘They 
existed among the Germans, as we are informed by Tacitus, and 
also among the Gauls. ‘They are found even among the Cana- 
dians of the present day, a band of young adventurers attending 
the prince or chief for the purpose of learning the art of war. 
But it was not from the comites, whom Tacitus mentions; it was 
not from the comites noticed by Cicero in his Epistles; it was not, 
in short, from the comites in republica, but from the comites in 








t The Arabic ahd, the Hebrew had or ahad, the Saxon o8%e, the Teutonic 
odo, and the Swedish, wdde, all spring from the same origin, or one of these 
is the common etymon.. They all signify one, or singulus, ‘ one by itself.” 
The comparative of odd is other, . 
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imperio, those who attended on the persons of the Emperors, who 
belonged to their court, and were specially commissioned by them 
to superintend departments in the Roman provinces, that the term 
Count took its rise. ‘To these, therefore, Ll refer it; nor have I 
any concern with the comites attending Roman generals. ' My 
sole object was to.trace the origin of the word Count, and to 
show how a general name became a term of honor, or a peculiar 
designation. If I say, that the appellation of Duke came from 
the Latin Dux or Duces, sent by the Roman Emperors to command 
the imperial forces in the Roman provinces, | presume it would be 
an unwarrantable conclusion to infer, that Dux or Duces had no 

existence, antecedently to the’ Roman Emperors. Besides, the 
comites, whom the Critic expresses a wish that | had mentioned, 
might have existed at the foundation, aud continued till the subver- 
sion, of the Roman Empire, and still the modern designation would 
have had no place, had not the custom obtamed, among the 
Roman Emperors, of investing their favorite attendants with the 
government of provincial districts. ‘lo this custom, therefore, | have 
referred the term in question, for it was not the mere existence of 
the comites, antecedently to the imperial government, but the offi- 
cal employment of them in the Roman provinces, that gave rise 
to the modern designation of Comte or Count. 

“* Comites a comitando primum dicti, aula Romane, ac Impera- 
tori palati proceres, quod 11 plincipem sectarentur, et ejus lateri 
adhererent, seu domi maneret, seu in expeditionem proficisceretur. 
Postea, cum ex eorum numero adsumerentur, qui ad provinctas 
regendas mittebantur, Comites illi non amplius principes, a quo 
aberant, sed provincie dicebantur, quam ipsi cum comitiva dignitate 
g ivsekniattyaavtd (Dufresne) Inde Comites limitum, et Comites Tittoris 
Saxonici, quorum munus erat littus per opportuna loca communire.’ 

HORTARL—In opposition to Vossius, | haveaflirmed, that there 
is no prose-writer of eminence who uses Aortart, or verbs of advising, 
with the infinitive, so frequently as-with wt. The Critic offers four 
examples in favor of Vossius, two from prose-writers, and two from 
poets. The latter, as classic authority for prose language, are of 
no value. It would be easy to produce a hundred examples of a 
similar kind; but the classic student may be assured, that though 
hortari takes the infinitive more frequently than suadere, or than 
monere, when it signifies “‘to advise,” yet that all verbs of “adgising 
are generally followed by wt. Sallust, who construes the verb hor- 
tart with an infinitive more frequently than Cicero or Cesar, still 
oftener employs the other phraseology. Hortatur, ut contumelia- 
rum in imperatorem cum suo auxilro panas petat. (Sall. J. B. cap. 
69.) Hortatur, ut castellum tentet. (ib. cap. 98.) Quare moneo 
hortorque vos, ne (ut non) tanium scelus impunitum dimittatis, 
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{B. J. cap. 36.) Quod ut facias, moneo hortorque. (Frag. lib. 4.) 
Petit atque hortatur ut statuat. (Cxs. B. G. cap. 19.) 
NUBERE.—L have observed that ducere “to lead” is applied to 
a man marrying a woman, and nubere to a woman, as married to a 
man. In consistency with this observation, I have disapproved 
the expression of Tertullian, neque nubent, neque nubentur. ‘The 
learned Critic is of opinion, that 'Vertullian is justified in using this 
phraseology by the authority of Plautus, of Varro, and of one 
or two others of inferior name. In this opinion | cannot concur. 
Nubere (forsan a nubes) denotes “to veil.” Now, we know, that 
it was usual at the marriage-ceremony for the bride to wear a veil. 


Cinge tempora floribus 
Suaveolentis amaraci, 
Flammeum cape. (Cat. 59. 6.) 


We know, also, that this custom was confined to the bride; 
hence arises a strong presumption, that the term nubere was not 
applied to the husband. For to employ this term, signifying ‘to 
veil,” to denote the entrance of a man into the matrimonial state, 
when in fact he was not veiled, would have been an impropriety 
too gross to be admitted. The sign having no existence, whence — 
was the Metonymy to originate? But let us appeal to facts. 

The first authority cited in favor of Tertullian’s use of the verb 
nubere is the following passage from Plautus, Hunc deludit Char- 
sides, senex ut rediit; cujus nubunt liberi. (Trin. Per. Acrost.) 
Here the word liberi is equivalent to filius et filia; for the son and 
the daughter were each married on the same day: and it is worthy 
of remark, that the story of the latter forms the principal part of 
the fable. But, let the common principle of sydlepsts generum be 
admitted; be it granted also, that consistently with this principle, 
the verb nubere must be considered, as here applied to a male only, 
though this be not precisely the fact, the example, notwithstanding, 
is of no avail, for the lection appears to be unquestionably false. 
Its accuracy indeed has been doubted by several critics— Laubmann 
and Camerarius rejected it, and proposed another reading in its 
stead. To me there seems to be the strongest presumptive evi- 
dence, that the subject will admit, that the lection is erroneous. 
In the first place, it is to be observed, that the term nubere occurs 
in Plautus, more than sixty times, and uniformly in one and _ the 
samé sense, as applied to a woman. ‘This uniformity, conjoined 
svith the universal practice of writers in the Augustan age, and the 
evident allusion of the verb itself to a custom peculiar to women 
sn the ceremonial of marriage, constitutes almost a decisive proof, 
that the reading is false. But when, in addition to this evidence, 
‘ave find, that no fewer than forty-five instances occur, in which tke 
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dramatist might have applied the verb nubere to a man, and yet 
has in every one of these instances abstained from this usage, there 
cannot remain the shadow of a doubt, that the lection is false. 
Is there then no example, in which he has applied nudere to a man? 
There is; and this very example tends to corroborate our opinion ; 
serving to show, that Plautus conceived the proper application of 
this verb to be to a female only. Lubet Chalinum quid agat, 
scire novum nuptum cum novo marito. (Cas. 5.1.5.) If ‘the 
reader will take the trouble to examine the passage, he will perceive, 
that Chalinus is here a supposititious character, being by a strata- 
gem substituted for Casina. The term nuptum, therefore, is not 
only with great propriety, but: also with much humor, applied to 
Chalinus by the speaker, who knew that he personated the cha- 
racter of a female. Let it be supposed, that nubere may, with 
propriety, be applied to a man, and the expression is entirely strip- 
ped of its humor. ‘This passage, therefore, instead of furnishing 
an evidence, that Plautus conceived the verb nubere to be applica- 
ble to a man, proves the reverse. ‘The satire, in the following ob- 
servation addressed to Eutropius, implies the same distinction 
between ducere and nubere. ‘ Nubas, ducasve licebit; nunquam 
mater eris, nunguam pater.” (Claud. in Eutrop. utpote Eunuchum.) 
Not asingle passage can be found in Terence, Sallust, Livy, 
Cesar, Cicero, Justin, Curtius, Horace, or Virgil, in which the 
verb nubere is applied toa man. Indeed, not a single example of 
this usage, if we exclude the questionable passage not found in 
Varro, but merely cited by Nomus, occurs m any writer of the 
golden or silver age. Nay, if one or two unexceptionable examples 
of this usage were found, these would not constitute sufficient 
authority ; for the ancients had their madvertencies, as well as the 
moderns; and we are not to erect an anomaly occurring only once 
or twice, especially if in inferior writers, intoa general rule, ora 
slip of the pen into classic authority. The passages in Juvenal, 
Martial, Suetonius, ‘Tacitus, and a few other writers of less repute, 
are all reconcileable with the doctrine, that nubere is a term 
strictly applicable to a woman; and the satirical application of it 
to a man furnishes a confirmation of the correctness of this opinion. 
In all these passages, nubere is used, as denoting either the man’s 
perversion of nature by nameless criminality, or the degradation of 
his character by servile submission to a wife as his superior; Nupsit 
dotate vetule. (Pomp.) ‘‘He was married to an old woman, 
who was his master.” 'T’o denote the inversion, which took place, 
the writer humorously applies to the man the term peculiarly ap- 
propriated to the woman. When Juvenal says, Nubit amicus, or 
Martial, “ Nolito fronts credere, nupstt heri,” (sciz. vir.) (Mart. 1. 
25.) the perversion of nature is aptly expressed by the perversion of 
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terms, affording a proof, that the writers conceived nubere to be 
applicable only to a woman. 

Besides, I must take the liberty to remind the Critic, that even, 
if one or two examples, unquestionable both as to the accuracy of 
the lection, and the classic rank of the authors, could be produced, 
it is not one or two examples, Lut national and reputable usage, 
that constitutes legitimate authority. If we adopt any other prin- 
ciple of criticism, there is scarcely any solecism, those of the 
grossest kind excepted, and hardly any impropriety, which might 
not be justified. All men are occasionally liable to oscitancy ; 
and the ancients were not exempted. When Mr. Addison uses 
the verb “to disburse” for “to reimburse,” two verbs of very 
different meanings, and if one or two writers have followed his ex- 
ample, will his or their authority justify this usage? Certainly not. 
They have misapplied the term, and are chargeable with a gross 
violation of propriety. 1 repeat, that nothing but national and 
reputable usage can constitute legitimate authority in any language, 
And it is highly important to impress on the young classical stu- 
dent, the necessity of adopting the phraseology of the purest wri- 
ters, and to caution him by no means either to imitate those of infe- 
rior name, or to deem any form of expression classically correct, 
because it is found once or twice in authors, who wrote during the 
decline of the Latin language. 

The Critic observes that Tertullian was “as well justified in 
using nwbere applied to a man, as Imp. Antoninus was, in applying 
ducere toa woman.’ This remark, [ must confess, proceeding from 
the learned and judicious Critic, excites my surprise, and I am re- 
luctantly compelled to apprehend, that his principles of criticism 
and mine are mutually at variance. Will the improper use of one 
verb by one writer justify a similar misapplication of another 
verb by another writer? May it not be that Tertullian and 
Antoninus both erred? And is solecism to be justified by solecism, 
or one impropriety by another? The only pertinent inquiry is, 
whether is Tertullian or Antoninus, or neither of them in error? 
One. writer in English uses ristble for ridiculous; but will it plead 
his excuse to say, that he is as much justified in employing 
visible for ridiculous, as another for using ridiculous instead of 
risible? Surely not—they are each equally chargeable with error. 
But the observation of the Critic seems to imply, that, if Antoninus 
erred not in using the verb ducere as applied to a woman, Tertul- 
Jian did not err in applying nubere toa man. ‘This observation, I 
am persuaded, must have inadvertently escaped from the learned 
Critic. It presumes a principle, which it would be an impeach- 
ment of his sagacity to suppose, that he can deliberately maintain. 
It may be, that Antoninus was justified in applying ducere to a 
woman; and yet the converse may not be true, that Tertullian was 
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right in applying xubere to a man. Itis a maxim in critical science, 
which cannot be too earnestly impressed, that it is not analogy, but 
absolute identity of expression, supported by clear and reputable 
authority, which can, in most cases, sanction any phraseology. It 
is from inattention to this maxim, that in translating from a verna- 
cular into a foreign language, so many inaccuracies and improprie- 
ties originate. Analogy, as has been remarked in the “ Gymna- 
sium,” is generally an uncertain and dangerous guide. What should. 
we think of a foreigner, who should say, “he made hatred to the 
lady,” and contend, that it was good: English, because Mr. Addi- 
son had used the phrase, “ He made love to'the lady?” Voltaire, 
in several of his errors, when writing English, seems to have rea- 
soned from analogy. ‘Che Frenchman, who in a letter to the ma- 
gistrates of an English town, during the American war, used the 
following expression, “1 will make my duty,” for “I will do my 
duty,” probably reasoned from analogy. And his argument, as 
Campbell has ingeniously supposed it to be stated, might appear to 
him just and conclusive. We know, however, that the expression 
isnot English. I cannot therefore assent to the opinion, that if 
Antoninus was right in applying ducere to a woman, ‘Tertullian was 
also justified in applying nubere toa man. But let us examine the 
passage. Let us enquire, whether Antoninus did apply the term to 
a woman, as_ properly belonging to her sex, or only sarcastically, 
intimating, that she had renounced the delicacy of the female cha- 
racter, it assumed the province of a man. Soluto matrimonio, 
Hostilia reser ipsit, Si ignorans statum Erotis, ut libertum duxiste, 
et dotem dedisti, isque postea servus est judicatus, dotem ex peculio 
recipies. It would appear from this passage, that the lady, mstead 
of being courted, and wedded, as was usual with females, had her- 
self courted and married the freedman or slave, so that we may apply 
to her the observation of Sallust concerning Orestilla, Ut potius 
peteret virum quam ab ipso peteretur. itis therefore with propri- 
ety that the writer applies duzisti_ to Hostilia; because he intends 
sarcastically to insinuate, that she had perverted the usual order of 
things, and had assumed the privileges and character of a man.— 
"Phis example, therefore, so far from militating against our opinion, 
serves to confirm it. I know of no clear and unquestionable 
passage, in which nubere is not applied to a woman, and ducere to a 
man, unless, when the author evidently intended, by an inversion of 
terms, to signify either humorously or sarcastically, a perversion of 
character. But Tertullian applies the term mubere to the male sex, 
gravely and seriously; and for this usage, I affirm, there is not the 
shadow of authority. I repeat therefore my censure of his ei 
elogy, as highly improper. } 
i shall conclude these Obseryations m your next N 0. | 
ALEX. CROMBIE. 
Greenwich, May, 1815. 
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‘ | REMARKS 
On Sir IV. Drummond’s Dissertation on Genesis X LIX, 





WHEN I first ventured to address you, I was not aware of the task 
i was imposing on myself: like most of those who euter the field of 
controversy, 1 expected my antagonists to see with my eyes, and forgot 
that complacency with which men are accustomed to view their own 
opinions. Having entered the lists, I must not now decline the com- 
bat, and therefore request your permission to make a few remarks on 
Sir Wm. Drummond’s attempt to obviate the principal objections 
which I have urged against his Dissertation on Genesis XLIX. 

Sir W. says ** Mr. Hails challenges me to produce a solitary proof 
that the Patriarchs were Polytheists.” I surely could not have put the 
contest upon easier terms. Has Sir W. produced one, or can he pro- 
duce one from the ‘ many circumstances from whence we may con- 
clude, that Jacob was an Astrologer 7?” But he says, ‘‘I do not say, that 
they were practical Polytheists ; but I say that I doubt whether Jacob 
had clear notions of the nature and unity of the divine Being.” Sir W. 
surely meant ‘‘ professed Polytheists.” What he says, is making the 
matter neither more nor less than it was, an unfounded assertion, for 
he charges the Patriarchs with being Polytheists in sentiment, without 
offering any reason why their belief did not influence their conduct. 
If they were not practical Polytheists, whence does he draw his proofs 
that they were Polytheists at all? 

Does Sir W. think that Jacob understood Hebrew? [If he did, 
how could he be ignorant of the signification of the name TT"? must 
he not have known that (7 was its root? Now, as if my hono- 
rable antagonist had been endeavouring to undermine the fabric he 
would erect, on the very same page he contends that Hebrew was the 
universal language, that it was known in Egypt, even in the time of 
Joseph, and yet that Joseph’s father did not know the signification of 
mv. The question which Sir W. proposes to me, respecting the in- 
terpretation of the words of Jacob’s vow, is such as I should hardly 
have expected from an oriental scholar. What would he infer from 
that which he calls the literal interpretation of the words? Did Sir 
W. study the Hebrew Bible, he might perhaps discover that this form 
of speech may, with some propriety, be called a covenant idiom; and- 
manifestly directs us to that sense, which I gave to the passage in my 
remarks upon his dissertation, viz. “ ‘That on his return to bis country, 
he would more unreservedly devote himself to the service of the eter- 
nal God.”—I do not wonder that Sir W. can elicit no such meaning 
from the words of the Patriarch. How should a person who searches 
the Bible, as he would an Astrological Calendar, elicit any meaning 
from it respecting devotedness to God? If he really searches for 
truth, I can, however, direct him to a few passages, in which the same 
construction suificiently proves that the sense for which I contend is 
not forced or unnatural. ‘ And I will give uato thee, and to thy seed 
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after thee, the land of thy sojournings, all the land of Canaan, for an 

everlasting possession ; and I will be their God” OTHND OND ITN. 

Now God certainly was their God before this promise, in the same 

sense in which he is the God of other men. There is no God but Je- 

hovah—of consequence he is the God of all men; but by the promise 

above he declares himself to be the Covenant God of Abraham and his 

seed, intimately the God of the Jews. vide Gen. 17. 8. &c. Again, 

“TT will dwell among the Children of Israel, and be their God” 
oro ond. Exod. 29. 45. Does not this also signify that he was inti- 

mately the God of Israel—their Covenant God? “ And I will give 

them an heart to know me, that I am Jehovah; and they shall be my 

people, (OY9 %) and I will be their God (O%T5x5 Did) for they shail 

return unto me with their whole heart.” Jerem. 24. 7. Again, “ But 

this shall be the Covenant that I will make with the house of Israel, 

after those days, saith the Lord, I will put my Law in their inward 
parts, and write it in their hearts, and will be their God coToN> om) 

and they shall be my people” (py> %). Jer. 31.33. See the same 

construction Ch. 32. 38. Ezek. 11. 20. 34. 24. 37. 23. and 27. 

Zecha. 8. 8. &c. In all these passages there isa manifest reference to 

a devotedness of the people to God, and to the peculiar manner in 

which God stood related to them. Indeed I think it needs only a little 

eandor on Sir W.’s part to enable him to perceive it too. But waving 

this, if Sir W. could make it appear that his literal reading has a sig- 
nification different from that of the received version, he certainly 1s 
too well acquainted with the nature of language to urge the necessity 

or propriety of retaining idiomatic peculiarities in a translation. He 

knows that OND ond NT in Hebrew, and, ‘‘ I will be their God,” 
in English, are strictly the same. Sir W. may think what he pleases, 

but if he would persuade me that he thinks correctly, he must produce 

his proofs. He can know nothing of Jacob, but what must be learnt 

from the Scripture, but the Scripture throughout teaches that Jehovah 

was the covenant God of Jacob, therefore Jacob could not be a Poly- 

theist. Every Bible student knows that God is peculiarly spoken of 
throughout the sacred writings as THE GOD oF JAcoB. Jacob also 
spake the Hebrew language, and consequently had a much better op- 

portunity of knowing the import of the word JeHovAH than Plato 

could have. 

Sir W. is not quite correct in saying, ‘‘ Mr. Hails proposes to leave 
out the negative 85,” Exod. vi. 3. I have said, that in my opinion it 
is a corruption, but I made no proposal to leave it out of the passage. 
I think it a corruption because God did reveal himself to the Patriarchs 
by his name Jehovah, and it certainly is not impossible that 8? may 
be a corruption, though there may not be a single codex extant, by 
which to correct it: and though it would undoubtedly be bold in me 
to propose its expulsion, there is no particular temerity in thinking it an 
error. veil 

What Sir W. says respecting the Divine name TW SN does not bear 
upon the subject, and I must always refer him to. what he has said “of 
the Hebrew being the primeval language in the former part of his pa- 
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per, No. XV. pp. 165. 166. Butif he can prove that God is named 
M7 by prolepsis throughout the Book of Genesis, until God appeared 
uuto Moses, Exod. 6. 3, or that the Patriarchs did not understand the 
language which they spake, I will readily allow that he has removed 
all difficulty from Exod. 6. 3, though he will not then have obviated 
the principal objections which I have urged against his dissertation. 
What opinion can Sir W. entertain of the capacities of the Patriarchs, 
if they did not know that there could be only ONE El Shadai? Now, 
Sir, if the Apostle argues conclusively when he says that the Heathen 
nations are without excuse if they do not discover the Eternal Power 
and Godhead of him who made the universe, without any other revela- 
tion than the things which are made, what stupid, irrational creatures 
must the Patriarchs have been, if they did not know that El Shadai 
was the eternal, living God, even after he revealed himself to them? 
Sir W. must be sensible that I made no attempt to defend the con- 
duct of Jacob towards his brother Esau; but however base his con- 
duct was in that case, it falls short of proving him a Polytheist. In 
my remarks upon the dissertation, I admitted that Jacob’s speculative 
belief had not been operative, and asserted the necessity of a particu- 
Jar revelation in order toa saving knowledge of God. Whenever men 
become system-builders, the pursuit of truth is abandoned, and, to the 
perverted judgment, every circumstance seems to support the precon- 
' ceived theory; hence in p. 168. Sir W. most readily allows that Abra- 
ham was a pure Monotheist, but asserts that the theology of Abraham 
was less perfect than that of Moses, to whom God first revealed bimself 
as Jehovah. He admits Jacob to have been heir of the same promise 
with Abraham, but doubts much whether Jacob inherited Abraham’s 
knowledge. ‘ It can hardly be imagined,” he thinks, “ that he knew 
that the God, that had appeared to him at Bethel, was the same El 
Shadai that had appeared to Abraham, since it cannot be supposed that 
God would have given him this information when he came out of Pa- 
dan-Aram, if he had known before the El of Bethel and El Shadai 
were one and thesame. When Abraham speaks of God, it is of the most 
high God, possessor of Heaven and Earth. Jacob describes God, 
either as the God of Abraham and Isaac, or as the God who had pro- 
tected himself. When Abraham swears, it is by the God of Heaven 
and Earth. When Jacob swears, it is by the fear of his father Isaac. 
From all these circumstances I am compelled to think that Jacob did 
‘not inherit all the knowledge of Abraham ; and that his notions of the 
divine nature were less exalted and less distinct than those of Moses.” 
Now, Sir, the dispute between Sir W. and me, is not respecting the 
degree, but the kind of knowledge possessed by Abraham and Jacob, 
and whether it was compatible with their being Astrologers. Sir W. 
must pardon me when | tell him that his attempt to evade the force of 
my arguments does not deserve the name of reasoning, I cannot allow 
‘him to take a peculiar mode of speech and consider it as sufficient to 
prove a point of the last importance in the controversy —a mode of 
‘speech, too, which is common to all the Old Testament writers, who 
frequently call Jehovah ‘* the God of Jacob and the God of Abraham.” 
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Can it fora moment be admitted as a proof of the Polytheism of Moses, 
and all the inspired writers who followed him, that they used thus fo 
denominate the Eternal 2——But Sir W. thinks that Jacob could not 
have needed the information which God gave him, when he commanded 
him to go up to Bethel, if he had known that the El of Bethel was E! 
Shadai. Let it be remarked that Jacob was in great trouble and dis- 
tress at that time. Jehovah, his covenant God, directed him what to 
do, and in the manner of doing it, put him in remembrance of what we 
all need to recollect, viz. ‘That we have not performed our vows. But 
to urge this, in the sense in which Sir W. would have it to be understood, 
is worse than trifling: as well might he quote Gen. 15. 7, to prove 
that Abraham did not know that Jehovah brought him out of Ur of the 
Chaldees ; for in that passage he may find precisely the same proof of 
Abraham’s ignorance as he does of Jacob’s in the one under considera- 
tion. ‘ And he said unto him, I am VP who brought thee out of Ur 
of the Chaldees, &c.” Can Sir W. point out any force in the words 
when applied to Jacob, Gen. 35. 1, which does not equally apply to 
Abraham, in Gen. 15.7.2? When Jacob swore by the God of Abra- 
ham, he swore by the Possessor of Heaven and Earth. When he 
swore by the fear of his father Isaac, he swore by the same Divine 
Being, in whose fear Isaac still lived, and continued still a sojourner in 
the land of Canaan in full confidence of the accomplishment of the 
Divine promise. 

Sir W. objects to my quotation, Gen. 48. 15; 16, that, “ The 
words seem to imply that the Patriarch thought that some vicarious 
being had redeemed him from evil,” and “If Jacob. had entertained 
clear notions of God’s nature, would it not have been natural for him, 
not only to have spoken of him as the God of his family, but as the 
sole God of the Universe? the God of Heaven and Earth.”--The 
circumstance of Jacob acknowledging his redemption from evil by a 
vicarious being, is to me, and I think must be to every Bible Chris- 
tian, an undeniable proof that Jacob did not only entertain just views 
of the unity of the Divine Essence, but that he was also acquainted 
with the plan of sovereign mercy for the redemption of mankind by 
our Lord Jesus Christ. As to his mentioning God as the God of his 
family, Sir W. must be much at a loss for an argument when he would 
strain this to answer his purpose. No unprejudiced’ enquirer after 
truth can admit it as an argument in favor of that which Sir W. wishes 
to establish. Sir W. acknowledges himself to have said, ‘* We know 
that Joseph was a diviner.” He also acknowledges that my reasoning 
upon the only passage in Holy Writ, which can possibly be thought to 
give the least countenance to such an opinion, is both acute and inge- 
nious, but says, it has not convinced him. May not he also say with 
the Jew, ‘“‘ Si erro, libenter erro?’ I enquired of him whence we were 
to learn that Joseph was a diviner. Has he pointed out the source of 
this knowledge? In his dissertation the assertion was, “We KNOW 
that Joseph was a diviner.” In his reply to my animadversions, there 
is an unwilling bending before the power of truth, and he says, “* J am 
INDUCED fo believe that Joseph really thought himself a diviner.” 
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What a pity it is that Sir W. has not favored your readers with the reasons 
that have induced him, in his search for truth, to believe this without a 
shadow of evidence. 1 am really sorry for him, when I consider how 
applicable to his case the lines of Dr. Young are: 

‘¢ What things impossible must man think true 

On any other system! And how strange 

To disbelieve through mere credulity ! pr 

To what Sir W, says respecting the other sons of Jacob having had the 
same education, and being heirs of the same promise, I reply, that if he 
had attended to the history, he might easily have discovered a vast dif- 
ference between Joseph and his brethren. Joseph was strictly virtuous 
and pious from his earliest years. ‘The elder branches of the family 
had given way to many vices, and were in a great degree children of 
Belial: education has not the same effect upon every one; and what- 
ever the elder sons of Jacob might become before their death, they 
certainly were very wicked men in one part of their life ; and as they 
were capable of, and actually committed, some of the greatest crimes, 
as it evidently appears that they mixed with the inhabitants of the land, 
formed friendships with them, married into their families, joined in 
their feasts, and no doubt called the Canaanites to theirs—we have 
some reason to believe that they might be influenced by the supersti- 
tions of their neighbours, while the piety of Joseph precluded the pos- 
sibility of his falling into the like errors. With respect to them who 
were heirs of the promise, | would briefly observe, that while there was 
only an individual heir, the design of God could not have been answer- 
ed, if that individual had not preserved the knowledge of Jehovah, and 
his purpose of mercy to the world in the advent of the Messiah; but 
when the family was enlarged, the necessity of every MEADE of the 
family possessing that knowledge no longer existed. 

Sir W. says, “ They might not have known that there was sin in this 
art. There might, in fact, have been less sin in it when the Patriarchs 
lived than in the time of Moses, when this art became connected. with 
Tzabaism, and was professed by the teachers of Idolatry, who were igno- 
rant of the existence of the true God.” Now, Sir, I think it must always 
be sinful to lie, to pretend to knowledge which we do not, and which 
we cannot, possess. I hope Sir W. is aware that Astrologers were always 
impostors. Can he trace the subject through the dark and fabulous 
ages of profane history, and show the time of Zabion precisely? Can 
he show that Zabion invented idolatry? Is there not rather greates 
certainty that he rendered abomination more abominable? . And that 
idolatry and Astrology had gone hand in hand from the begiuning? 
Whoever has read Bishop Cumberland’s notes on Sanchoniatho’ s Phe- 
nician History, and his tract on the Cabiri, can, in my opinion, have 
little doubt concerning the origin and design of divination, Astrology, 
&c. Had Sir W. proved that I was mistaken in saying there were no 
books of Astrology by which Jacob or Joseph might become dabblers in 
the art—had he shown how they might have become acquainted with it 
otherwise than by iitiation into the mysteries of the, Cabiri; he 
might have said with propriety that he had obviated some of, the oh- 
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- jections which I have urged against his dissertation; but if I am right 
in considering the whole fraternity of Astrologers, Diviners, Soothsayers, 
Pythons, Necromancers, &c. as a Politico-Religious Society, (and who 
can show that they were not?) he has not obviated one objection 
which I urged, unless his saying “ 1 am induced to think myself right,” 
can be thought of sufficient weight to place agaiust “ Every one who 
doeth these things is an abomination to Jehovah.” Had Sir W. in- 
tended to obviate objections, he ought to have given your readers some 
information concerning the invention of this art; he ought to have 
shown what gave rise to it. But if he had done this, he would have 
discovered the reason why Astrologers, Diviners, &c. were an abomina- 
tion to Jehovah. Idolatry gave rise to the futile art. The astral bo- 
dies were the houses of the departed heroes. The intelligences in them 
were the DYW D8, the watchers of the heavens, who presided over 
human affairs. Astrology and Idolatry are doubtless coeval, aud no- 
thing could have induced men to suppose that the heavenly bodies held 
human affairs under their influence, but a forgetfulness that Jehovah 
was the maker and governor of the Universe ; an Astrologer was there- 
fore the detestation of Jehovah in the time of the Patriarchs before 
Moses, and Jacob could not Le an Astrologer and a servant of Jeho- 
vah at the same time. 

I placed Eusebius in the company of old women, on the authority of 
Sir W. Drummond: because he quoted him as authority for consider- 
ing Jacob an Astrologer. J am certain that the tradition in question 
cannot consist with the Bible History, and therefore reject it. I do 
not expect to find every circumstance respecting the Patriarchs re- 
corded in the Pentateuch; but | am suré that whatever the sacred 
historian has omitted cannot be certainly supplied from any other 
source. Sir W. says, “* That Abraham was skilled in the knowledge 
of the stars, is attested by a crowd of ancient authors, Berosus, Jose- 
phus, Eupolemus, &c. &c.” he says I may call these writers old women if 
IT please, and then adds: “1 can see no reason for refusing to listen to 
the voice of tradition, while it assures us, that a distinguished Chaldean 
was versant in a kind of knowledge, which was generally cultivated 
among his countrymen,” &c. 

When Sir W.. speaks of the ancient historians that represent Abra- 
ham as famous for his knowledge of the stars, he seems to forget the 
lapse of ages between Abraham and them, and how hittle dependance 
can be placed upon a tradition, which must have been transmitted 
through so many generations. He next forgets to show whether this 
tradition relates to astronomical science, or to astrological supersti- 
tion and turpitude. If the above authors would muke him an Astro- 
loger, however wise they may be thought in other respects, in this I 
should certainly class them with the old ladies. 

Sir W. says he wrote his letter in haste, and indeed his manner 
of handling the subject, carries marks of inadvertency  sufli- 
ciently strong. In the former part of his remarks upon my paper, 
he denies that Jehovah was known to the Patriarchs; now, that he 
may have the pleasure of calling Astrology a foolish yet HARMLESS 
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superstition, he insists that “ Laban certainly believed in Jehovah.” 
How much do Sir W. and the Apostle Paul differ in their method of 
reasoning! ** How shall they believe on him of whom they have not 
heard?’ Rom. 10. 14. Sir W. cannot be correct in both parts 
of his remarks. If Laban believed in Jehovah, he must have heard 
ef him; consequently Moses was not the first to whom the name was 
revealed. But the conduct of Laban was bad, his belief was not ope- 
rative, he was not in covenant with God: now if he held the truth in 
unrighteousness, and was an Astrologer while he had heard of, and ad- 
mitted, the being of Jehovah, his conduct is no precedent for Abraham, 
Jacob, and Joseph, who were in covenant with God, and the deposita- 
ries of Divine Truth. 

- Can Sir W. prove that “ Astrology, in the days of Jacob, had not 
led to the rejection of the true religion?” Or can he show that I labor 
under a mistake in saying that Idolatry is the parent of Astrology? If 
he can prove, I will bow to the force of truth willingly, but I as- 
sure him that no man can reverence an ipse dixit, or a supposition, less 
than I do. Iam quite indifferent about Laban’s meaning when he 
called the Teraphim his gods, whether they were tiles with the names 
ef his ancestors engraven on them, as Dr. Shuckford supposes ; or 
idols, as is supposed by Theodoret and S. Jarchi; or the head of a 
murdered man embalmed, and placed against the wall, with a gold plate 
under his tongue, on which were written divinations, by which the 
head conversed with them, and which Labau worshipped, as ‘‘ such a 
writer as Jonathan” tells us! Whether Teraphim was the Syriac pro- 
nunciation of Seraphim, and they were some kind of highly polished 
metal figures, whether they were houshold gods, as the Lares and Pe- 
nates among the Romans, or whether they were Astrolabes, as_ the 
Persian translator renders the word. Sir W. may think “ it is mani- 
fest that Laban was persuaded that these Teraphim were as highly 
prized by Jacob as by himself.” It is not at all manifest to me; and 
before his remark can be applied to the subject so as to affect my argu- 
ment, he must show that they were prized for the same use that Laban 
made of them. A thief may certainly prize an ancient piece of gold 
coin; but he will neither prize it so much as an antiquary, nor on 
the same account. ‘Yo Sir W.’s first question respecting the extraor- 
dinary conduct of Jacob, ‘‘ How could he prevail on himself to live for 
twenty years under the roof of a professed Astrologer?’ I reply, that 
he knows not whether Laban was an Astrologer or not: to call 
him so is assuming the very thing which is to be proved, and does 
not merit a reply. But as Sir W. thinks his string of interrogations 
difficult to be answered, I will reply to each. Jacob resided with La- 
ban in obedience to parental authority; he was in danger of losing his 
life in his father’s house, he was under the direction of his faithful, 
covenant God, who had promised to be with him, to preserve him, and 
bring him back in safety to bis native land; and at God’s command to 
return, he obeyed. Does Sir W. know any person so evidently under 
divine direction at present, as Jacob was during his abode in Padan 
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Aram? But headds “ Why, while he was wroth, and chode with Laban,’ 
did he not reproach him for having these ‘Teraphim, these astrological 
symbols in his possession 2” I must again remind Sir W. that he is 
begging the question.—He might reprove Laban for his impiety, | ‘(for; 
when. it suits Sir W.’s: preconceived opinions, he can plead for the 
silence of scripture on some points) and this may be one place in 
which the Bible is silent concerning Jacob’s reproof of Laban’s im- 
piety. Perhaps his detestation of using such things for purposes 
of superstition is contained in that expression, “ With whomsoever 
thou findest thy Gods, leé him not live.” Sir W. has certainly been 
too hasty in writing these interrogatories, or he would not have wan- 
tonly exposed himself to. the whip of a person so guilty as Lam of 
striking freely.—He says, “Why did he not only not destroy these 
images, but suffer Rachel to keep, and of course to consult them? If 
sacob knew and believed, that Astrologers in his days were an abomi- 
nation to Jehovah, it seems dithcult to answer these questions.” Does 
he not recollect that the historian informs us, Jacob knew not that 
Rachel had stelen them? And if we had not had this information, 
can we suppose that Jacob would have put the life of his beloved 
Rachel in danger if he had known that she was the thief? Whatever 
learning Sir W. may possess, how brilliant soever his genius may be, if 
he would be.a biblical critic, he must study the Bible. It is a stone 
too frequently set at nought by system builders; yet it is a stone upor 
which, if he falls, he will assuredly be bruised ; ‘put when it falls upon 
him it will grind him to powder. Sir W. adds : ‘It is indeed said’ 
(Gen. XXXV.) that Jacob ordered his houshold to put away the 
strange Gods; but this is according to the English version. We 
find that the Patriarch hid the strange Gods and the ear-rings under 
the oak in Shechem. This was not from contempt, but for security.” 
He goes on to say that IDF should not be rendered put away, 
but remove or displace. That he ordered the removal of the Tera- 
phim, because he was about to take a journey, and that they should 
be hid with the jewels under a particular tree; and concludes by 
saying: “It is evident, then, that Jacob did not consider these astro- 
- Jogical symbols as he must have done, if he had a that astrolo- 
gers were an abomination to Jehovah.” 

Sir William’s observation on the English Version is perfectly eriftien ; 
there is a manifest want of attention to the scope of ‘the passage, and 
a dereliction’ of candor in order to evade my arguments. After 
the sacking of Shechem, the sons of Jacob had brought the widows 
and little ones of the mutdered Shecheniites to their encampment, 
and in the spoil, no doubt, there were many things’ used for purposes 
of superstition. Their ear-rings are caer supposed ‘to have been 
idolatrous ornaments or amulets» Whether ithe: Syrian: servants of 
Jacob were Idolaters or not, } take not upom:me to determine.’ It 
does not appear, from any thing Sir W. has advanced, that the things 
which were hidden under the oak of Shechem were-of such bulk as 
to--retard them in their journey; nor does the! history give us‘ the 
dightest intimation that they were returned. to repossess themselves 
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of the things which were buried there by Jacob ;- but it is not equally 
silent. as to the reason of Jacob’s conduct; and he must read the 
Bibte with culpable inattention; or invincible perverseness, that does 
not perceive that it was not because they were inconvenient to carry, 
but because the Patriarch was gomg to build an altar to Jehovah, and 
perform the. vow which he kad made at Bethel or Luz. Now, if the 
people had carried the amulets, de. with them, the’ congregation 
would, have been unclean, Every one, who worships Jehovah aright, 
must put away the strange Gods. ‘The Hebrew word, rendered ‘ hid” 
in ver. 4. is the same as that in Exod. If. 12. where we are informed: 
that Moses covered (hid) the Egyptian in the sand, not that he might 
find him, again, but, if possible, to conceal the deed for ever. | 7720 
does not necessarily imply that a thing is hidden for a time, merely 
for safety, but signifies to conceal, put out of sight, cover ; and the 
manner in which it is used, Job AL. 8. ‘ Hide them im the dust 
together, and bind their faces in secret; ” is a sign of the humiliation 
and dejection of the proud and wicked, which shall take place when 
they are judged by God. There is reason then to suppose that Jacob 
concealed, the ‘Teraphim, ec. with the view that no one should ever 
discover'them; that he put.them out of sight, as things abominable, 
and not fit to be above ground; that he buried them in contempt, and 
not for safety.. Sir W.’s interpretation cannot be admitted, forat is 
at variance with the history. JO? is the imperative Hiphil, and I 
ean hardly conceive why Sir W. should object to the English version 
“put away;” which is certainly better than“ cause to remove, or dise 
place” the gods of the foreigners from the midst of you; atthe 
same time that it conveys the sense of the originalin a manner suthi- 
ciently perspicuous. Sir W. will excuse me when I say I did not 
know that the antiquity of the Zodiac of Esné was ‘unquestionably 
greater than the age of the Patriarchs.” Many take the liberty to 
question the ancient facts recorded in the Bible; I hope the lihexty of 
queationing the antiquity of this Zodiac will be allowed Messe wide 

» When “such writers as Jonathan, Kimchi, and Aben Ezra,” confine 
Pa to subjects which they da dateinnd I shail always be 
willing to learn of them—when they dabble in tradition, and would 
impose the vagaries of their imagination upon me for truth ; reason, 
preperly exercised, rejects such fables with contempt. Sir W.. says: 
“From whom can we Jearn any thing of Jewish Antiquities, where 
the Bible is sileut, if we do not apply to Jewish Historians, and 
Jewish Doctors?” L reply that for aknowledge of that part of the J ewish 
History, of which 1 spoke, the Bible is the only source of. information. 
Sir W., after observing that Lreject.the authority of the Rabbis s respect~ 
ing images being depicted upon the Degel, adds: “ But it isto be 
observed that).commands might be given without. being recorded. 
Thus there is:no, command recorded for carving the cherubic figures 
in the Temple, with: the. face of a lion; an eagle, a man, and an ox; 
and yet we can scareely-doubt that such a. particular command was 
given.” L.do not pretend to deny the probability that, im some cases, 
there. might .be things allowed which were not commanded; ands 
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perhaps, things of minor importance commanded, which are not . 
recorded. But since God himself was the lawgiver, there could be no 
unrecorded commands, which contradict those that are’ recorded. 
If Sir W. will read 1 Chron. XXVIII. 11, 12.:and 19. he will find 
that David delivered a pattern of all the furniture of the Temple to 
Solomon his son, when he gave him his dying charge, and that David 
had the plan, by the hand of the Lord upon him. 

Sir W. says: “that a command was given for every man of the 
children of Israel to piteli by his own standard, with the ensign of 
their father’s house (Nam. II.) Now this seems to prove that each of 
the tribes had a particular image depicted on its standard.” How 
easily are preconceived notions “proved, even in the estimation of 
learned men! Might not the name of the tribe be wrought on each 
standard? Might they not be also of different colors? Might 
they not be of different shapes? When Sir W. mentions BEN- 
UZZiEL, he should recollect that the Targum ascribed to him 
abounds with the most ridiculous stories. ‘Du Pin, in his Bib« 
Hotheca Patrum, says also of Clemens Alexandrinus; ‘‘ He explains 
almost all the passages which he cites, after an allegorical manner, in 
initation of Philo Judeus.” And if Josephus must be included to 
make up the -trio, and he aflirms that the twelve stones in the High 
Priest's breast-plate corresponded with the Zodiacal signs, in any other 
particular than in the number, I only observe that the breast-plate i in 
the time of Josephus did not correspond with that which Moses was 
commanded to make, for the names of the tribes only had to be 
engraven upon the stones with which it was set, and of consequence 
such testimony weighs no more with me, than a quotation from the 
Koran would do to satisfy me that Mohammed rode to heaven on 
Al Borak. Sir W. may oppose the testaments of the sons of Jacob 
to the Bible “if so it please him ;” and endeavour to prove Gen. XLIX., 
to be an interpolation, but he will find it much more dificult than to 
write an astrological dissertation on it. I am of opinion, that Sir W. 
will not find it a task so easy as he seems to think “ To prove that 
Astronomy had been cultivated for ages in the East before the time 
of Jacob; that the Indian,’ Persian, and Chaldean spheres had been 
already formed; and that the Zodiac had been divided into twelve 
parts at Dindera, at Latopolis, and probably at Thebes, long before 
the era of which we speak.” When he produces the documents, by 
which ‘‘it is easy to prove” these things, I shall be better able to 
form a judgment of their validity: at present I shall only observe, 
‘that few will think it easy to prove any fact of such great antiquity. 
Sir W. asks: ‘‘ Why Jacob might not have typified the future des- 
tinies of his family by allusions to celestial, as well as to terrestrial, 
objects?” And who denies it? But surely Sir W. does not think the 
figures depicted upon an artificial sphere are celestial objects! I 
believe that very few who understand the Bible will think Sir W.’s 
“‘continual references to the tables of the heavens” have any ten- 
dency to render the words of the Patriarch more: intelligible. He 
gays: ‘* His address to Simeon and Levi -is rather a-curse than a 
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blessing ;:and how could Jacob say, when he spoke of Levi, that his 
honor should not be united to him, since the priesthood was reserved 
for the tribe of Levi?” The former part of the address to these two 
brothers relates to things that had been done, and contains a declara- 
tion of Jacob’s innocence of that deed, and of his abhorrence of 
their cruelty and rapine; \the latter part is a prophecy of what was 
strictly fulfilled: «1 will divide,” &c. The Levites had only forty- 
eight cities, scattered throughout all the tribes of Israel; and the 
Simeonites a few towns in a part of the lot of Judah, which they 
found to be too small for them; they therefore sent out colonies that 
conquered districts in» Amalek and Idumea. Moreover the Jews 
believe the Simeonites to have become schoolmasters to all the other 
tribes. 

Sir W.’s question concerning Judah is of much the same nature 
with several others, to which he seems to attach importance. It ap- 
pears so trifling to me that ] shall only change one word, and return it 
to him thus: ‘If the allusions be all to ZoDIACAL objects, why is 
Judah compared to a Lion’s whelp,*a couching Lion, and an old Lion?” 
If Zebulon had possessed no sea-coast, Sir W. would have been 
authorised to say that Jacob prophesied what was not true. JX by 
al Tzidon, may very properly signify ‘‘ towards Zidon,” so that the 
passage reads literally “ And his border (QD his side) towards 
Zidon.” And whoever consults a map of the Holy Land will perceive 
the truth of the prediction, and how appropriately the word 7D 
jarchah points out the situation of the tribe with respect to Zidon. If 
Sir W. had: meant to obviate difficulties, he should have definitively 
pointed out how far south the Zidonian territory extended, at the time 
in which Jacob delivered the prophecy, aud since he considers it so 
easy to prove ancient facts, he would not only have thrown difficulties 
in my way, but would have afforded information to those who are 
curious in sacred geography. . He ought, however, to recollect that 
Zidon of old was like our happy country in modern times. Her ter- 
ritory was the sea; in this sense Zebulon bordered upon Zidon. Is 
Sir W. prepared to show that Zidon carried on NO commerce by the 
sea of Tiberias? Is he able to show that the Zidonians had no terri- 
tory beyond the walls of their city? Was not Tyre called HWS ND 
the daughter of Zidon? Can Sir W. prove that I err if I should say the 
whole of the country north of the Kishon belonged to the descend- 
ants of Tzidon? Pardon me, Sir, when I acknowledge that I can 
hardly maintain my gravity in answering such attempts to be critical. 
Sir W. says his explanation removed the dithculty; but I ask him, in 
whose opinion besides his own? I suppose Sir W. may know that 
Bochart renders ver. 21. ‘ Naphthali is @ spreading Oak, producing 
beautiful branches.” And Dr. A. Clarke, who adopts it, says: “ Per- 
haps no man, who understands the genius of the Hebrew language, 
will attempt to dispute its propriety,” &c. As to Sir W.’s attempt'to 
show the discrepancy between the last words of Jacob and the last 
words of Moses in Deut. xxxili. 23. I would observe that although 
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the Hebrew word rendered South is used, perhaps, about twenty times 
in the Bible for that point, the whole verse in Deut. xxxiil. 23. mays I 
helieve, be rendered in strict conformity to the geographical situation 
of the tribe. DYVT (the south) signifies a high situations if lmistake 
not, the Rabbis consider ‘‘ south,” as its figurative sense; perhaps 
oriental scholars will not object to the following version: ‘*Naph- 
thali, satisfied with favor and full of the blessing of the: Lorp; 
the sea and the height shall he possess.” The South border touched 
the sea of Tiberias : need I say that the land of Canaan abounds with 
lofty situations ? cto ba 

Sir W. says: “The twenty-second: verse, concerning Joseph, is 
wrongly translated ; but, putting this aside, how comes it'to:be said of 
Joseph—thence is the shepherd, the stone of Israel? The Messiah 
was of Judah; and, therefore, it is clear, that Jacob did not allude 
to him by these words. When I wrote my dissertation, this passage 
embarrassed me. ‘The difficulty is now removed in my estimation 3 
but I would wish to know how it can be explained by the common 
hypothesis.” May I not again apply the words of Dr. Young to 
Sir W. and say that he 

“ Thinks, but thinks slightly; asks, but fears to know ; 
* Asks ‘what is truth? with Pilate, and retires.” 
Sir W. should certainly know that “The first thing necessary for un- 
derstanding the Scripture, is, to know what the authors really wrote.” 
Now, if the passage is erroneously translated, in whole, or in part, why 
should he wish to put the determination of the question upon an. er- 
roneous interpretation? Why make'the author answerable for that 
which he does not atlirm? Sir W.’s business is with the original, not 
with the version. I have no hesitation in saying that Jacob did refer 
to the Messiah, not, indeed, as springing from Joseph, ,according to 
the human nature, but as being the person by whom Joseph was sup- 
ported in the various afflictions through which he passed: ‘ The arms 
of his hands were made strong, by the hands of the Mighty One of 
Jacob, by the name of the Shepherd, the stone of Israel’ YIN 7D 
NW JAN Py Ow APy’. Can Sir-W. object to this version of 

the unpointed Hebrew? Is there any thing then in the passage to 
embarrass a person searching for truth, unless his mind be filled with 
astrological images? Jacob here alluded to things past, not to the 
future. 5 

Again, he says, ‘“ Wherefore is it said, that Benjamin shall ravin as 
a wolf, &c. when we have nothing in the future history of his tribe, 
peculiarly to justify the comparison? Moses, indeed, says, that the 
beloved of the Lord shall dwell in safety by Benjamin (Deut. 33.) 
and this does not exactly correspond with the notion given of: him by 
bis father, if ‘the words be understood; as I believe they generally 
are.” No person whois acquainted with the Bible bistory will need 
to be informed ‘that the Benjamites were'a warlike peoples And how 
does Moses contradict Jacob ‘by saying, “'The»beloved of the Lord 
shall dwell with him in‘safety?”” Did not the tribe peculiarly beloved 
of the Lord (Judah) dwell «with Benjamin from the beginning to the 
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vend of their existence a3 a-nation? Judah ‘covered him. all the day 
long; ” for although two tribes adhered to the house. of David, the 
name of Benjamin became absorbed politically in that.of Judah, and 
the inhabitants of the land went.under the common name of Jews. 
» Sir W.’s conclusions not, the least remarkable part of his letter. I 
had said, that: there:was something remarkably striking in the manner 
in which he had arranged the subject ; and from this he contends that 
it could not have happened, if there had been no. foundation in truth 
for his system: to be raised upon. [have oftea heard a vulgar saying, 
which is not the Jess true for being common: ‘ All is not gold. that 
glitters.” "To spend time in controverting such an assertion as this 
would be an affront upon. the judgment of your readers; I shall, 
therefore, only add, that, I leave it. to. the readers of the Classical 
Journal ta determine, whether he has, or has not, obviated the princi- 
pal objections urged by me against his dissertation. 

To your correspondent who signs himself O., and who has 
condescended to notice my feeble attempts in Hebrew criticism, 
and testify the satisfaction they have afforded him, I would respect- 
fully reply—that the only copy of Onkelos which I ever had the op- 
portunity of seeing was that in the London Polyglott. During the time 
the book was in my possession, 1. made several extracts from it, in 
parts where the versions were different from each other; but I do not 
find that any of them authorise me to say your correspondent | is 
incorrect in his statement. I should, however, have been glad if, after 
he had said that 77) Ton is never rendered by Onkelos J Np 
he had given his reason for adding “ God forbid that it should.” Now, 
Sir, I do not intend to say that I have not mistaken the point men- 
tioned above ; but I do consider myself as perfectly correct in saying, 
that the person styled Maleak Jehovah was no other than Jehovah 
himself, and I am persuaded that whoever carefully examines the 
Hebrew text, the Arabic version, and the Targum of Onkelos, in the 
passages which relate to the appearance of God to the Patriarchs, 
must be convinced, that, whether the person, who appeared, is called 
MP or DON or MIT NID, one and the same being is to be 
understood. The usual interpretation in the Arabie version is “ Angel 
of God.” Throughout the whole of Abraham’s intercession for the 
cities of the plain, 77 is translated “God” in the Arabic, but in 
ver. 33. of that chapter TV 5) is rendered ‘‘ The angel of God 
departed ;” aud in the Targum of Onkelos %T 8") DANN) ** and 
the Glory of Jehovah ascended ;’ again in Gen, xxxii. 30. where 
Jacob says “ [ have seen God face to face,”, &c. the Arabic version of 
DDN is “ Angel of God,” and the Targum of Onkelos WT-NDNID 
** Angel of Jehovah.” Now, Sir, in both these.instances (and I can 
produce more) God appeared to the Patriarchs; and his appearance, 
an the former instance,-is) said. to. be that.of Jehovah, in the Jatter that 
- of Elohim. '> In the first, Onkelos.renders.the name of ,God “‘ Glory of 
Jehovaly;” inthe second: “ Angel-of Jehovah.” Is it not, therefore, mani- 
dest; that Onkelos considered ‘‘:‘Glory of. Jehovah” and ,‘‘ Angel of 
Jehovah” as equivalent expressions? That, ‘‘ Glory of Jehovah ”  sig- 
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nified God manifested, and that “* Angel of Jehovah” signified the same? 
On this account, 1 really cannot guess why your learned correspondent 
should exclaim: “ God forbid that it should?’ But I hope he will not 
suppose that I make these remarks in the spirit of contention, or because 
Tam unwilling to be corrected ; I most readily acknowledge my error with 
respect to R. Moses Gerundensis, and what, in my opinion, renders it 
most remarkable, is, that I fell into the very error I was attempting 
to correct. Certainly that Rabbi, as well as all the others, who be- 
lieve Gen. xlix. 10. to be a prophecy of the Messiah, refers the pro- 
phecy of Shiloh to other times than that of Him whom we believe t 
be the Messiah, but he expounds it. (in his way) of the Messiah, and 
however much he endeavours to torture the passage, it was not to my 
purpose to mention him in the manner I did. | 
W. A, HAILS. 
Newcastle upon Tyne, Nov. 24, 1813. 








INCIDENTAL STRICTURES 
On Mr. BLCMFIELD'S Edition of the PERSZ. 


Avopal, éomépa, ddo1g Bion, ‘ Sunset of Life.’ 
4vepai, used only in the plural number; 80e1s, avarory, 
used.in both. | 
"Eorepos Ozb¢,—SOPHOCLEs explained. 
PLUTARKCH emended, Alpyy eorepizis, “ the infernal lake ,” 
Elysium, Hades, Tariarus, Pluto's Palace, situated to- 
wards the West. , 





Tyas moos Sucpeecis, avaxros HAlov Piiveouacw. Aschyle Pers. 237. 


“ Avouai, oceanus. Pluralem tantum usurpabant veteres. Soph. 
id. C. 1245, ai wév dn’ deriov ducpey, AL’ averédAovros. Aristot. 
Poet..21. xal 76. yijpas, éomépay Blov, }, womep ” Ewmedoxays, duopas 
Biov. Plato Legg. p. 867. isis 0 ev Gucpeis rot Biov. Juncus ap. 
Stob. p.585, 42. rov 83 apecBuryy év Sucpais rod Biov. Adlian. V. HH.» 
IL. 34, wévres yap ob. cuveAbevres nara tive Calnover én Sucpels €omeve 
Hegesander ap. Athen. XIiL. p. 592, B. eal. ducpalis dv rod Biov. 
Vid. ad Hesych. v. ducpais Biov.. Obiter moneo, hinc explicandum 
‘esse nomen észégov Ocod Plutomi datum, Sophoc, Gid..T. 175. 
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Vocem, sepius usurpant N. F. Scriptores, et. semper m_ plurali: 
errat igitur Pollux 1V. 157, recenseus quasi synonyma, ddo8s, ducpiy 
Evmepa : contra dvoss in singulari semper ponebatur.” BLOoMFIELD. 

«Marinus in Vita Procli p. 44. adrais 02 7o9 retis lucpais tot 
Biou—Procopius H. Arc. p. 29. nai airy pev Eby loverive én) Biow 
uopctis thy Bacirciay govev. Pollux Ll. 2. Adyoito F adv xl ‘Pores 
eldyv xc ext igus 00H, ex Oucpais Biov, domeg “Epmedonrts, duopas 
Biou: cf. Abresch. ad Atschyl. T. 1. p. 372. Valcken. ad Rover. 
p. xivi. Sturziam ad Empedoclem, p. 603. Photium Epist. I. 
21.” J. F. Boissonapit Nota in Marinum, p..105 and 148. 
Eustath. p. 622,1. 25. ed. Rom. Td Mave, yaiav eu dyolv, obey 
xl Adore Blov, cid Tivos HAlou, 6 Geveros Acyeras. I can, after very 
careful research, confirm Mr. BLomrieyp’s remark that only the 
plural number, ducwal, was in use; but the other remark that ddox¢ 
is used only in the singular, is, as we shal] soon see, not correct. 
J.C. Schwarzius, in the Comment. Crit. et Philolog. Ling. Gr. 
N, T. Lips. 1736, p.285, has assigned the reason why the plural 
number, dvcuai, is used: “* Numerus pluralis hujus nominis valde 
usitatus est, quia alio die alio sol occidit; ex altiore enim vel 
depressiore loco sol quotidie vel oritur vel occidit, prout anni 
tempus fert: ergo nomen jAlov In avarody et Cucwy desideratur.” 
Hippocrates uses dois both m the singular and in the plural 
number. I quote from the Basil edition, 1538. Hegi dzgwy, warwy, 
timwy, p. 75,1. 24. eldws yde trav weewy tds peraBords, nal Tay 
wot ew emirords te xal Sbosas: Teg dalrys, p. 82, 1.5. dorowy 
Te emiToAds ual Sdacias ywooney oe. “Emidnulov +d rétegtoy, 
p- 328, 1. 20, we have wegh mAyidduy ddcw +o medrov, perc 08 Anidduy 
dveiv, and in the next page, 1.15, we have peta mAyidzdwv duos, and 
in the same page, lines 7 and 43, megi 02 zAyiddwv dbc1ras, lines 12 
and 19, pera wAyiddwy Sbciras. Tlegh trav ev xehary Teaparwy, 
p- 453, 1. 40, dxdoas 08 rods Tas Bdotag xeWres, nal adrenoly éors 
TXENY Tov TvevULaTOY Téiv amd Tig Hols mvedvTMY, TH Te Deoua myEKMaTH 
maguppe: nal ta Wuyod cmd TaY hoxTwr, dviyuy TatTas TAs WOALUS 
Qéow xzerdas voreguwraryy: Again, in the same work, p. 454, |. 40, 
dxdcwy piv ai myal mods TAS avAaTOAaS eyouTW, Tadra piv 
doicra alta Ewutéwy éoriv’ Oedrege OF Tay TA meTasd tiv Oegwdy ay am 
ToAcwy totl Tov HAlou xal Sdcewy. xab pardoy Ta mods 
tras avatTorAds. telra 08 TA petakd tiv Svomewy trav begway 
nok Thy yemusowav. havrdrara Oe Ta mQdg Tov voroy xab TA weraky 
Gegivns avarorAHs xat Sdosog. From the passage last adduced, 
we see not only that dvc1s is used in both numbers, but that the 
same is the case with respect to dvaroAy. ‘*’AvaroAy proprie 
ortus, exortus, actus oriendt, et speciatim de ortu solis dicitur, et 
in singulari et in plurali numero, oriens, plaga orientalis, ita ut 
omissum sit #Alov, quod additur Herodot. I, 201. p. $1. Jos. I, 15. 
Ceterum observandum est, numerum pluralem hujus nominis multo 
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usitatiorem esse singulari ob ipsam cali et~ortus solis: rationem, 
etiam apud exteros scriptores,«v..c.>Polybs Hest 11. 14. Apol- 
lodor. b. 4,3.” Schleusner, in Nov. Lex.) Gre Lat. ine No®. 
“? Ayutoan, ortus solis, } xara tov yAsoy avarorny LL. 22,6: de mundi 
plaga orientali in plurali numero. amat usurpari, ei avaroAal, 
sicut a duonal, ai éoxros, et similia, X1.6, 4. IL. 14, 4. V. 22, 2. 
Nara vewmepweds avaToAas T¥s morews, V. 22, 3.” Schweighaeuser in 
Lex. Polyb. UXX. Interprr. Jud. v.31. otras drdarowro mares 
of éyvdool cov, Kuois, xat ol ayamdvres abrov, xoduc y dvarory #4 
HAtou ey duvacteia adrod. “ Apud profanos in singulari occurrit 
scriptores ; ita enim Strabo Il. p..166, perakd rijs Osos ava- 
TOAHS nal lonnegiys: sic memorat pernu Bow, IL. p. 147: eve 
roa alias Herodiano quoque non infrequens est.” J. C. Schwarzii 
Comment. Crit. et Philolog. Ling. Gr. N.1. Hippocrates. seg 
déouv, woarwv, tTomov, p.75, 1 31.) tara 8 tora petakd rig Te 
Memegwig avaToAns TOU HAlov ual tiv Dug Mewy Td reElpeER 
evav: Hippocr. meg) raiv ev xshady tomperav, p. 453,101. perage 
tiv duc pmewy Tidy Ueguvdy Tob HAlou nal THs vat ONG S THe DeoWwis. 
J. Pollux 11. 157, &varory, dors, dvoyy, Suomi, Erméon, doxTos, 
peonuBoia. - | ! 
It remains for me to consider the propriety of Mr. B.’s remark : 
“* Obiter moneo, hinc explicandum “esse nomen éiorégov God 
Plutoni datum, Sophoc. Cid. T2175.” As Mr. B. had just been 
citing mstances of the phrase dvewal Biov, L-presume that he meant 
us to understand, by the words just quoted, that Pluto derived his 
name éonégov Oe0d from the phrase ducpat Biov. The passage, to 
which he refers, is this—I cite from Erfurdt’s ed. Gi 
OUTE elo Exyovee 
~ -xduras yOovds abgeras, ore TOXOIoNY 
into , 
Koyparoy cveyours yuvacines? 
» GAdoy 0 dv arArw 
moo looic, cameo eUmTEQoY OOVIV, 
XLEITTOY AuaianeTou MULdS OOMLEVOY 
axtay mods éomegou Oz0i, 
7 cy moAKs aveorIuosg GAAUTL. 
Mr. B. may certainly claim the merit of having first suggested 
this:idea, and he will probably be the last, who will venture to give 
such an opinion, unsupported, as it is, by any evidence in its favor, 
when .an explanation much more. satisfactory, and actually sup- 
ported by the notions of the Greeks themselves, has been preposed — 
in the Classical Recreations, p. 350. That explanation I ‘shall 
now vindicate by additional authorities. Let us first see what the 
Scholia, as! published: in Capperonnier’s edition, present to us. 
yor. mar.” Oowevov xivotjrevov meds ny mAparlay rob Eomégov Oe08, 
TYOUY THOTEIVOD. mEpIhoaoTinds OF TO Gdou, meds Ov Edeyov Oa THE 
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*Axegouolas Aimens xat&yertas tas tuyes. ‘Eorégou cod" Tod adou. 
This interpretation, écméqov Ocod, Hyouv oxoreivod, is, 1 think, much 
more satisfactory, than Mr. B.’s notion about ‘* the sun-set of life.” 
( The sun-set of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before.” 
CampBeui’s “ Lochiel.”) 
Capperonnier’s version is right enough, “ inferi Divi.’ J. Came- 
rarius’s note is—‘‘ “Eomegov Ocdv ocerduum dicit orcum.” Mus- 
grave says—“‘ Neminem preterea novi qui sic Plutonem vocaverit: 
Tligev’ ’Argégovros dutay mag’ evoxioy habet Pindarus Pyth. XI. 
stroph, 2.: vide et Antig. 823, 4. (803, 4).” My opinion is, that 
Pluto may have been styled “ the Western God,” because. his 
residence was placed by the Greeks in the West. In the Class. 
Recr. p. 343-353, and p. 180-2, the reader will find much matter, 
~which may. serve to illustrate this idea. J trust that I have ‘there 
satisfactorily proved that the Elysium of the Greeks was. situated 
an what they called the West. Reserving a fuller discussion. for 
another occasion, I shall now be content to cite the authority of 
Phavorinus, who says:—"Havoioy medlov, megi mou TA xaTa THY 
Suri TegaTa THS YS, 0 xal vijoor waxdowy magd ToIs UoTegoy 
Agyeras vijcor wav, Ore mech THy ew Odracoay sioly, 6 eats megh adroy 
Thy dxcavev? maxcowvee, Osa Td Toi Temov evdcEmov xok andlor, 0° TOFS 
méor teh ovarnras. It is evident, from what Juno says, in Juad XIV. 
vy. 200, that the Tartarus of the Greek was placed in the same 
quarter, in an abyss below the Elysian Plain, and under the 
sea: 
siud yee dbouevn moruddgBou meloata yalns, 
"Axeavey te Osdv yeverw, nab pytéon Tyddv, 
of wey ohoics Oomolow aU TEehov HO aTITAAADY, sw 
Oekdmevor “Pelyc, ore te Kodvov suguoma Zeds 
yaing veobe xadeios nai atrevyétorn baracons. 
« The Chrenian deep, the Adriatic sea: it was called Chronian, 
because of the supposition that Chronus, or Saturn, passed from 
Greece into Sicily, which bordered on the Adriatic sea: hence Italy 
is called by Virgil Saturnian, 
, ‘ Salve, magna parens rerum, Saturnia tellus ? 
the near situation of Italy to the west of Greece naturally led the 
Greeks to transfer Chronus to Italy: anciently, also, it was believed 
that the west was nearer to the infernal regions, and therefore to 
Lartarus, whither Saturn was thrust down: so Virgil, Ain. VILLI. 
319. | 
igs | ¢ Saturnus Olympo 
Arma Jovis fugiens et regnis exul ademtis : 
Is genus indocile ac dispersum montibus altis 
_» Composuit, legesque dedit, Latiumque vocari, 
Maluit, his quoniam latuisset tutus in oris 
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On account of this flight of Saturn, the, Adriatic Sea is called 
Kénmos ‘Peas, ‘the bosom of Rhea,’ by A’schylus in his Prometh. 
856: see Professor Heyne’s 5th Essay on Atneid, Book vs Wf 
Preston’s Notes to the Transl. of Apollons Khod. Vol. It, p. 227. 
T he following curious passage In Plutarch’s treatise, meg} rob 2u.das- 
youévon moordmmov TH xtinrw Tis cednyys, Vol. VIIT. p. 808. ed. Wyt- 
tenb. corresponds very nearly indeed to the language of Homer, as 
quoted above Eye pay ony imoxgirns sind, moorEgoy b2 auTod doacos 
Tov TOMTHY Owiv, Eb Ly TI xwrves, xa * ‘Opngay Hob afuevor, 
"Qyvy'n ThS VHTOS dem omoobey ely GAs elrett, 

Soduov iuegay mevre Bosrawizg dumencoures TEOVT LF 0 O58 ome oa 
Eregats 02 TOEIS, looy éxelyys adertmoas xa) aNAnrwy, modnewras 
parioree xaTtTa Ovopas HaAtbou Deguvac ay ey pad TOY 
Kecvoy oi PaeBagor xedbelor Bau puboroyoiiory tro Tob Adc,” roy 
de, ws vidy, ex ovTan deoveoy TOY TE Vow exeivony xab THs bararrys, iy 
Kedviov mérayos dvopetovor, magaxarw xeiobas. 

That Sophocles considered what was. called the West, as: the 

boundary of the world, is evident from Trachin. 1101. 
Toy TE xguoewy 
Deanovree pido puna’ ex eo XAT OVS TOOLS 
where Schol. gaol roy “AtrAavra tH “Hoaxarci nexopinévas Ta’ hye, 
Ore xab atrds Siadekcpevos Tov otigaudy epaorarey. ‘Lhat part of the 
world, which Sophocles here calls the tryeros rémo1, is called 
tomegos Tomes by /isschylus, Prometh. V. 855. 
ou ear! eral pes oy ati waovyviro Tinga » 
Telgouc "Arhowros, 0g TOS éomeQous TOmOUS A 
err yXe, xtov’ oveavod Te xe ncbovds | 
wow Znelbeow} axbos ode edeyxahoy. 
TI have adduced other passages in the Class. Recr. p. 349. 

It remains for me to sug ggest that the Alp comregirts, mentioned 
by. Suidas and Phavoritius; ‘“Eomegitis Alwyn’ % woos OO ory ado, 
may be no other than the infernal lake, situated towards the west, 
near the pillars of Hercules, or the gardens of the Hesperides. 


5 





* “Corruptela subesse videtur: an corrigendum, sv 2 (sc. Saturnum) 
we Unyoy Xora ervesy ; Amiotus vertit ac si scriptum esset, tov 8 ‘Qybyiov Zyovre 
Peoupdy ixctyou ve rev re vizwy.—Forte excidit quid post zy 33 itaque legendum, 
“roy 8 daipcoot Trot chy Oepamtiov ro maresc, Ppovrida adrob we viev PyovTa, rv Te proupey 
diode ovor, meguxeradicier: tale quid verti, quando Xylandri interpretatio 
plane a ratione abhorrebat.” Wyttenbach. These conjectures do not satisfy 
my rind; it appears that Plutarch’s meaning was that “ Saturn, inasmuch 
as his son kept a guard over those islands, ‘and the sea, (which, from this 
circumstance, they call the Chronian Sea,) was compelled to lie there below, 
as if Plutarch had said, ¢év 3? (se. Saturnum), we uloy dxovra Dpouparv rwy re 
yAowy exetywy xeeb TC baniorens, ny K poveoy MEdCLYOS ” BV OL COUT tym x TW HE: Toba, 
making viiv the accusative absolute: if this be allowable, the only remain- 
ing aifrculty is tage, before xazw, This reading quite reconciles Plutarch 
with Homer, and does very little violence to the text, compared with the 
alterations proposed in Wyttenbach’s Note. . 
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Fridos, its meaning: rides, ¢rigos: Puotius, Surpas, 
~ PHAVORINUS, corrected: Hrsycutus vindicated : 

CUTTLEULMA, TUTTHLA, TVTTEOdY. 

morguov oridos maoeyorres. Aiscn, Pers. QO. 
_  Sridos, stipata turmu. tabs morsyixy, 7 soAos, chor ecupe. 
Hesych. Infra 372. (Takas vediv wav oridos ev otixos teiciv). He- 
rodot. ix. 57. dvaduBovra Tov Adyov baru ys Badyy mods TO AAO oTi- 
gos.” Mr. B.—Hesychius also has origy zAjln, cucrnpata, THy- 
wate, and in the notes we are referred to “ Adschyl. Schol. p. 141.” 
by Schrevelius, and by Biel, to “ Philo de Legat. p. 695.”  Al- 
berti, in the passage of Hesychius, quoted by Mr. B., would read 
from the other passage ctcortnua for cvcrgeupa, and refers to v. 
mapeu Bor}, where we find :—IlapeuBory oreardnedov, magarakss, 
ETidos oT QUTIAS, % TAHOOS, y OinyoW,  xeorgov, and to Suidas, where 
we have, origos? rabis woaswinn 7 dadray?, cvoteody, mAylos cucta- 
gewy. ‘© Lego et distinguo wAjbos, cdotacis: nam ovoracss ali- 
quando sumitur pro cetu, vel caterva hominum :; vide Lexica Vul- 
garia.” Kuster. Photius has the very words of Suidas, and in 
Phavorinus also they occur: Xridos' 1d taypa, cdotnwa, Takis mo- 
Acuixn, 7) Padrayk, cvoteopy, wAjbos oustacewy: in all the three, 
Suidas, Photius, and Phavormus, it is difficult to suppose that 
mAndos cvotacewy should be corruptly written for taAjdos, cdoracss. 
Zonaras, Yridos CK. cries) +d wAydos, where the editor says :+— 
*¢ Vide Suidam : descripsit is, ut obiter moneam, Schol. Aristoph. 
Eiguit. 848. ubi itidem wAjlos cvcracswy [Rridos: cvotya, TaEss woAE- 
MIX}, } Paras, cvoTQd>7, MARIOS cUCTATEwWY' TOUTS Dz Ergshev 6 KAcwy, 
iva tyn, dyol, cuveorcuevoy aire meds Ty moAitelav.] Neque erat sollici- 
tandum, imo bene dictum de multitudine BugcormAuy, quorum odore- 
ew alebat Cleon 90s qoAteiav.” The passage of Aristophanes is this: 
Ooks yao AUTH oTidhos oicy ors BugoomwAdy 
vecvicoy’ TOUTOUS CF mepLoLKOUTE pEeAITOMBADL, 
_ kab tugom@aAor. TodTO DO eis Eveots Cuynexvges. 

But I, for the following reasons, cannot allow the integrity of 
the phrase rAjbos overacewy: 1. because dyaog and wajdos are em- 
ployed by Hesychius, and im the Etym. M. to explain cridos, with- 
out the addition of cvcraczwy or any other term, just as tAjbos, 
without the addition of any such word as currdc¢ewy, is employed 
by Suidas to explain wegeBoaq. @. because the phrase wAjbos 
cuctécewy does not appear to be a correct expression, “a multitude 
of a multitude,” “a multitude of companies.” 3. because odc- 
tess¢-would of itself express the meaning of .cri¢es well enough, 
and is a military term, expressive of multitude, employed to illus- 
trate-a military term, expressive of multitude, of which, neither 
Kuster, who says of cictacis, “ Aliquando sumitur pro cetu, vel 


? 


calerva hominum,” nor 'Vittmann, the editor of Zonaras, seems 


~ 
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to have been aware. In the Té&fis madd, p..77. we have +-Bios 
Taos Teccages Aoyos, avodv AB. Again, p. 77. [evryxovrapyia, 
6 cvcracewy, avigav éynovrarecodpwy and Adyos is defined av~ 
Sodiv dura, p. 77. “ Rdoracis, cwtus, conventus: Hesych. et Pha- 
vorin, ovordceiss odvotor. Poll. LL. 129. cuvayery}, toavos, xod 
otoracis: inprimis vide°Q. 142. “Iz. vii. 19. xarapalvev—macd clc~ 
racw aviedrav, in -cetu: Leuncl. jurta catum aliguem.” Lex. 
Xenoph: We have seen above that: Hesychius explains origos by 
ctotceupa, and that Alberti proposes to substitute ctotywa, be= 
cause in the preceding article Hesych. had explaimed erigy by sve- 
tiypara. (see H. Steph. Lhes. L. Gr. vol. iv. p..77.) But the Takis 
marci, had he consulted it, would have induced him to. reject 
his conjecture; for Hesych. very properly explams rides, a military. 
term, by ctorgeuuc, which is also a military term: T&E. wed. po 77. 
Storeepma, B Sevaryioas, dvdodv and’. As the military term oridos 
is used to: denote “‘ a multitude,” “ a party,” © a‘crowd,” indeti- 
nitely, so otorgempa and ototyna, which are military. terms, are: 
used to signify the same. Zonaras, Svotpeupa oracimorév wArnbos, 
where the editor says: “ D. K. tantum oraciaordy: sed A. orga 
Tintéy TAnoos: y oTagiacTaéy: ap. Suid. olim oregariwray, sed Kus- 
terus e Cod. restituit ctaciaordéy; non admis illud orearmrdy, non 
tantum ob auctoritatem Codicum, et quod ipse auctor videri po- 
terat correxisse se ipsum, sed etiam quod plerumque cooT espe de. 
cetu hominum seditiosorum et conjuratorum dicitur. 2 Reg. iv. 2. 
xv. 12. 4 Reg. xv. 30. Num. xxxik. 14. cdoreeupa avlearoy dmag- 
twardv.” ‘Lhe editor might have confirmed the reading of craciao 
sav from Photius, where we have the undisputed words : 2ucrezu- 
para oraciaotav mAnvos, and by the consideration that a lexicogra- 
pher could not possibly have explained a military term, employed 
to signify a definite number of soldiers, by words denoting an im-+ 
definite number of soldiers, like rajfos orgatimray. In the Lex. 
Cyrilli Ms. Brem. (quoted by Biel in the Nov. Thes. Philolog.) 
it is craciaotéy wAHGos, as m Photius. .Hesych. Phavorin. Zuc- 
Tpeupctuv GopiBuv, mravev. Phavorinus explains the origin of 
the term: Xucreedes the eregov yeign, yTedynaAavr cuctochovTes 8 of 
oreatiaros emeiddv Und Thy woAsuiov oxelacbivres cbdis mempabios 
orpedectas dlev xai cucteody, xal cicteeppa. See the 
Ler. Xenoph. m v. cvoreigev. As to oternna, Zonaras 
has: Sdocrypwa qAylos, cuvaywryy. 2 TO én moardy nab iaddgow yi- 
vonevoy €v.  Hesychius proves to us that it was.a military term; for 
he explains oti¢y by cverhwara. 2 Macc. vill. 5. yevduevos 08 ev cues 
Thats 6 MaxxaPaios, agmine stipatus, 2 Mace. xv. 12. xarebyer- 
Gar ta mavrl rev Tovdelwy ove Ti marts, precari pro universa multi 
tudine Judaorum. See Biel im voce. But let us return to cridos. 
Alberti cites. Euseb.. A, He 11.20. oridosidvésémwy, where the word 
is. circumflexed, Mr, B., in the note on,thepassage of Aisehylus: 
says that Ald, Rob, Turn. give ori¢os. Mr. B. himself circum- 
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flexes. the word;, but it would..have been well. to. have told 
us his reason for domg so. In. Photius, Suidas, and Phavo- 
rinus the word>is circumflexed: in: Hesychius and Zonaras it is 
not circumflexed, Inthe Perse v.372.. takai vedv piv ovidos y 
tixos rool, Mr. B. says: ‘ vedv wey oridos Brunck. vedv rides 
pay edd. vett. et Porsonus.” H. Steph. in the Ind. T..L. G. writes 
thus ; ‘ Xridos, cos, 73, turma, cuterva, globus militum : Nenoph. 
Pad. Wi. (4, 21.)oi BF worzusos ws EdQuv movoivras rods oderegous, 
weouxivyray 7d origos: idem alibi dixit otidos Tov inrmecy, scribens 
ody Ooae doov Td otidos Tay Inméwy eotyxe ouvTeraypevoy (K. @.1. 4, 
19.): ibidem raéiv eadem significatione dicit [K. 7. vil. 1, 15. o¢ 
dldov tmomévovras moAAD oTiges TONS AityumTious ebexAway, vill. 3,1. A. 
1.8, 9. vill. 9,18. vi. 6, 5, 16. of inmeis nal rd otidos, (al. oriBos) 
cay Bibuvdv.” Lex. Xenoph.]: ut autem hic ctrigos tay inméwy, sic 
Gtidos tav érAirdy ap. ‘Lhucyd. legitur:-affertur et oridos cum cir- 
cumflexo, ex Aristophane dicente metaphorice, oridos Bugcormady 
veaviov: vide vocabula militaria.” In the réZic wadaid, to which 
Stephens refers us, we have otigos Ovo émigevayias, dvodv vor. 
Charito-vi. 9. p. itil 20. xoopnodmevos rdois xadrACTOIS, xal mosoas 
oTigos ctx etuarahoovyroy ex Tay jer’ aUTOD, ey TOls mpwrors | 
nol Gaveowraross maretagkey sautov, nal OyAos qv medkwv te ryeve 
yveioy: where Dorville, p. 579. “ Herodot. ix. 69. . mojcac- 
fox: hee manus militaris definitur in Lexico ‘Tactico Bibl. 
Coislin. 509. tic émikevaylas dvdodv, sive 496. mox enim émikeveyia- 
complectitur 248. viros: Gl. otigos: caterva. Cuneatim. xara oridy.” 
Here we have no circumflex; and Sturzius in the Ler. Xenoph. 
has put no circumflex. I shall conclude this account with a quo- 
tation from the Etym. M. Sridos, byaos, adbooicn, +d. wArjbos xat 
THES Thy aWoed" ex TOU OTIE OTINGds, peTayeTe H yevinn eis eddciay 
xl Bagdveras, nol rpémeras TO sis , Keb TeQIomarTas. j 


Arixopvbeiv, oriyouvlia: croryouvdely, croryopubia, ori- 
xnyopeiv. Ditterence between otiyos, croiyos, oriyi- 
Sw, ororyiva- 

_ As we are now upon this subject, let us here notice what Mr. B. 

says upon the orthography of a word in the following-verses of the 

Perse: 

V. 435. xandyv 83 wAjbos 088 ay, ef Ode Huot 
OTINNVOLOINY, Ox dv éxmrAhoass ool. 
“Tta F. L. Mosq. cronynyooclyy M. 2. ceteri croingnyoooimy : Scho- 
liasta, ni fallor, legerat oriyyyooolny, explicat enim per orormyopvfolny, 
quod in oriyouv$olyy mutandum, cum altera forma nuspiam exstet, 
nisi in corrupta Hesychii glossa: m Demosth. Phil. 1. 4. Harpo- 
crat.et Etym. M. p. 699. 33. male legitur megioronifonos, uti hi 
quet ex Nostn’ Agam.1384."Ameipov éuoibrnorooy, arreo iy buy, 
‘Tegicriy ig.” Seealso'the Gloss. p.'150. Does it follow, that 
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because theScholiast explains oro nyogatyy b peg ON ik i 
have read orixyynoolyy? By no means, _ $ certain ly begging 


the question. Mr. B. asserts that the other. fet ororonul ¢iv.exists 
no where but in the corrupt gloss , of ‘Hesychius ; 9 T0h a 
eheliis Abyay, xa Boreoyeiv. But Hesych. Inv. ori len, x Plate 
repeats the word: oroniey eroino pubes, | HELEN YORE. lore- 
over Photius bas the word p- 398. Aroiyopubeiy Ed oar Abyélv. The 
ancient lexicographers admit both gtixos and orojyos, origigo and 
sroryite, and appear to discriminate between them, asif they came 
from different roots: perhaps custom had introduced a difference 
in the orthography of the word, to mark the different meaning of 
it. Tam inclined to think that from oritw comes crix itw, and from 
oreo Comes oroix ices, both of thes same primitive root, Etym. M. 
Phavorin. Brix aes, magaryWeres” dro TOU. orelyw To ey Tages mapory i= 
VOUS, ybieres Tegner red Levoy deurégas oubuylas, a ho ee od xed oni, 
HTaeS THY Feooagdxoyre avody. ex Tob orelye orelea and ted orl. 
ba, orieu, coriyer, ory, nab oroiyos xecb oTOWN NOY. Phavorio. Zo- 
Maras: Brix iGo" oTiyous 7oabw. Srovy lw 8, 7d TEPINUKAD, didboy - 
yov. Again, Zonaras, Sronyitw. xuxagw ToAAd axe oi teoiecr~ 
roiryieees (megieorolyiray). According to this distinction, ‘instead of 
meviotsy Sw, which Mr. Blomfield vrata retain, Agamemnon, y; 
1584. we should read wezicrory ite. So we have “ orang! Sew, retia 
tendere, indagine cimgere. Koy. Vi. 8. Eis de Toy mec lBgonoy | eveumrte 
a) aldoy penpoyxal plyay, Wa ¥ conus, ory xn Tov Aaya, wh i dite 
ely oTOSy EC ETH bE poange, tiyrd, dmws ay pj acon “Der. 
Xenoph. ‘Vhus we have in Pollux V. 36. ra¢ agnvs eruxlea, re 
proton icacbeut, magsarouy lorcet uaAcitas 08 adtav i oTdote, oroIyio nis, 
TONS, oToy0S, oTOYAs,” Kat cToyacnec, But the’ ‘same Pol- 
lux, iv. 113. well'aware of the distinction just mentioned, writes, 
ori o.ubeiy 83! Exeyoy, TO mao ev lou Beioy dyrineyeny, xai TO mowy be 
orixopubiay. Photius explains oroix os by orkxos, p. 398. AToinos, 
orixoc, xe} meglorolyous (Db. meol orolyous) eAcias eipnney Anuorte ee 
ob} meguoT ious (D. we eporolyous, manifestly a blunder of the tran~ 
scriber) év rH meds Kadrrrca’ meeh ywelov Bardens (vol. il. ‘p. 1251, 
23. ed. Reisk.) ‘Agioropayne Bapunrwviosg HOU KATE OTOL ONS (exe 
pabovras ts BooBeoiort. : ah’. 


Hatten, May, 1815. 0605) ' autipe bye aah 
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Lae ordér to supply, in'some ‘Measure, what has Jong appeared to 
me a literary desideratum, T send you a. Hist Compe pena ¥; 
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with regard to topographical authority, from, D’Anville and Clu- 
verius, of such places as are most illustrious in the annals of bib- 
liography, and of most frequent occurrence in sale catalogues of 
classical and other libraries. To the modern name of the town I 
have occasionally annexed that of any celebrated editor or printer, 
whose press may have been there established. I am well aware 
that the eye of the experienced bibliographer will detect many 
omissions and imperfections in my list; but it is. principally with 
‘the view of inducing some of your numerous correspondents to 
supply its deficiencies, by furnishing one more copious and cor- 
rect, that I request your insertion of mine, which has cost me some 
trouble i in the compilation, and will, 1 hope, be found sufficiently 
accurate for general purposes. 


-Tansor, May 15, 1815. be 
*Amstelodamum ... . . Amsterdam— LD, Elzevir,1640.— 


Bleau—TI. Janson—Wetstein 
and Smith, &c. 
Andoverpum—Antuerpia . . . Antwerp.—Chr.Plantin, 1564, 


Andreapolis......-. -.«. St. Andrew’s, Scotland. —iMo- 
rison. 

Aquz Sextie . 0.6 soe We Ang, 

“Aguis Granum. . . 6 0% Aix-la~Chapelle. 

Argentoratum....... 24% Strasburg. — Brunck, 1780. 

Pavan. ge ae GES Rimini. 

Augusta Taurmorum...... . Turin. 

Aurasio, al. Arausio ...... . Orange. 

Aurelianum......... . . Orleans. 

LO i ae . ... . Auxerre—Chartres. 

pS 3 . +. Basil, or Basle-—Froben. 


Beroluatadt, or Bernstadt.. 2. In Upper Lusatia. 
Bipontum.........+... Deux Ponts— Editors of the Bi- 
pontine Classics. 
Brunopolis, al. Brunsuicum . . Brunswick. 
Bruxelle ......... . Brussels... 
Colonie Agrippine ... . Cologne eins Sell, 
Confl. or ad Confluentes (Scil. 
Rhenum et Mosain) .... . Coblentz. 


Curiz Regnitiorum. ... . Hoff, or die Statzum Hof, in 
Bohemia. 
Firenze—Florentia ...... . Florence —B. and P. Junta, 
1515. 





» Sometimes, but incorrectly, written Amsterodam; its proper name denchini 
the dam of the Amstel. (See Hanway’s Travels, II. 293.) | 
* Hence the French inflection, Aix. 


NO. XXII. Cl. Ji. VOL. XI. x 
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Forum Juli, al. Forgjuliensis . Frejus, or Brejuls:/ 6 HA OYEHS2 
Forum Livi... . . 2 4825.) Parma. — Bodoni, .1784. 0 42h 
Francofurtum a we We ate TSS EE Francfort on. the Maine. yh rhere yen! 


Franequia 2. 2 2 6) 200. 8) Franeker, W. Friesland. seine 
Glaspaawe.2.599 wy gorge, Glaseow. oR, and A, a 
| eZ) eet Malt ant tee 


Goettinga ow 2 ee 00'S Gottingen. 
Gora: Ay Pee, i tGothenss in Upper hae en 
Gondaoqons799, et se... . Goude, inthe bigtii nts we 
Hainiae, Seige, ROAM, Webs sis Copenhaven. “4 
Haga Comitum. ....... . The Hague. tad 
Hala Saxonutii’. 2. 2.0... Halle. — Ernest, 1774, LAE 
*Flarlema:.-i. 0.404 .% .. Haettiy, : 
Hypre .... » «ee». Ypres, French Flanders” 
Kili, or Kilia Nova. ..aivw. dn Bessarabia, European Turkey. 
Leovardia. ...... +... «0+. Leewarden, capital ofp W. Fries- 
land. tbs ffalma. 
Limovicum.:). ... . - + + Limoges. nano F 
BABA a. Sy Riv @ «Wa A aahl 14 Leipzig. 
Londra (Livorno) .. 268%. . London— Leghorn. 
Lovanium .)...... +» «.«4.ouvaine POs Lipsiusee? . 
Lugdunum .. . .sdlaw«atavephetgongecs } 
Batavorum .... .. Leyden —The Elzevir "‘Eamnilyi? 
| 1595—1680. cane Gn: 
NOVIUS, Kw woe) 
Lutetia, or Lut. Parisiorum, .... Paris. —R. Stephens, patois 
Coutelier, Barbou itt io. 
Mannhemium ....:..... . Manheim. 
MassiliaeitcaMencs bland? ous . fad Marseilles. “a 
Mediolanum .......... Milan. 4 
Mogintiacum).. 0.0... J) Mentz, or Mayenbe ni Gahbes 
burg,* Bust, Schoiffer. 
Norimburgum . ¢ ..)., «,shydeeragas Nuremburg. 
Regiomontanum ...... .. Regio, in the pais of Modend! 
Rotomagus.. «6 62). + #)-.4)«, Rouen. mm 
Salmurium 2... 0.0.06 6 w/e to) DAUMUES ree ® 


uw 


tw 








‘ey ie Binns 





t See the rival claims advanced by Hacrlém, Mentz, and Strasburg to the 
invention of printing, discussed with creat candor and perspituity in Horne’s 
Introduction to the Study of Bibliography, pp-145, et seqqu: I believe the palm 
is now generally, if not universally, conceded to "Mentz. 

Louis, Isaac, Bonaventure, Abraham, Daniel.. 

3 The famous editor of the Greek Testament, 1550., a" ag 

'4-Their beautiful Psalter, printed im, 1457,) is the first. hook known to be 
extant, which has the name of the place and printers, together with the date 
of the year when it was executed. 


FOR a 
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Samarobriva Ambianum; » or Am+ 

bia” hay Fh icitalbod a. “isis} Amiens. | 
Sedanum wie W.si).00 setee Sedan.—J. Janson,§ 1625. 
Subiaco. Seis. 2 etoce In the Campagna di Roma — 

sa ag ; Sweynheim and Pannartz.* 

Tigurum, al. Tigurinus Pagus, 

Turigo, or Turicum » 2)... Zurich.--C, Gesner. 
"Peldsa 1 aTAN NS «f i . Toulouse. 
Trajectus ad \Rlienadm, Ultra- 

ecu IS. FA a seers 0 recht. 
Trident’. 04 oes qed Trent 
Venetia ey P8 . Seie. 25 0 Meniee. Ws fished de Spira, 1469, 

B. Zanetti, 1538, J. Far- 
reas, 1542, the Aldine Fa- 
mily, 1494-1598, Xe. 
Vandobona’. 60. eee Vienna. 
Wirtzburgum 2. we. . Wurtzburg. 
Wormacia, al. Borbetomagus . Worms. 
Zuolla ......,... 6. . Zwoll, in the Province of Over 
; Yssel, Holland. 





NOTICE OF 


Ricarpr Porsont Apversaria. Note et Emendatt. 
in Poetas Grecos, guas ex Schedis MSS. Porsont 
ap. Colleg. S. Trinit. Cantabrigié repositis depromse- 
vunt et ordinarunt necnon Indicibus instruvrerunt J. 
H. Monx, A.M., C. J: Bhomrietp, A.M: ditio 
nova, emendatior et auctior. Lipsi@, 1814. 8vo. pp. 
354. 


ee 


By a particular law of the country, this Work is not permitted 
‘to be sold in England, because it lias been reprinted abroad from 
an [English Work. We think that it will be very gratifying to our 
readers to know what advantages this reprint possesses over the 
Cambridge -edition. It is edited by the celebrated Schaefer, 
whose preface, as it is short, we shall cite entire: 








7 Inventor of the type called by the French after him, Sedanoise, core 
responding to our diamond. 
‘© 2 Editors of the Ato Lactantius, 1465, and of the famous Livy, supposed to 
‘be thie Editio Princeps. 
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“ Que Weigelii nostri, de litteris optimis bene mereri pergentis, 
sumtibus nunc “evuleatur ApvERSARIORUM Ricarpbi PoRsoNI 
editio, non dubitamis munus philologis fore longegratissimum. Tan- 
tum enim liber eximius thesaurum rerum optimarum tenet, sed idem 
a redemtore Anglico, prorsus, ut videtur, ignaro, quorum usibus 
tales libri inserviant, pretio tam grandi, tam insano venditur, ut 
novam ejus curari editionem, multo magis aeccommodatam studio- 
sorum rationibus, ipsarum litterarum maxime interfuerit. Hac 
ut in lucem prodiret et emendatior et auctior, operam dedimus, 
Correcta enim sunt quae in archetypo sat spissa occurrunt vitia 
typothetica: nonnulla etiam in Latinis Porsoni, ubi calamus viri 
prestantissimi a recta norma aberraverat. Adjuncta autem est 
Appendix, quam, Lectores nobiscum debent Critico in paucis egre- 
gio, Friderico Jacobs. De ipsius Editoris penu perpauca acces- 
serunt, partim -subjecta ‘Jacobsianis, partim Indicibus inserta. 
Célicuth ut, quoties citaretur Anglica editio, loci in nostra facile 
invenirentur, paginarwm illius numeros in hujus marginibus indica- 
vimus. 

“ Scr. Lipsia medio mense Septembri a. 1614.” 

It is, however, an act of justice which we owe to Mr. Maw- 
man, the purchaser of the Work, to observe, that we have some- 
where seen a statement by him, which seems to vindicate him from 
any blame of rapacity, by showing, that at the price at which the 
work was purchased by him, he could not afford to demand a less 
sum for each copy. For our own parts, we cannot but regret the 
dearness of the book; but we presume not to blame either those 
who disposed of the Work, or the bookseller who purchased it, 
Disclaiming the influence of an undue partiality to the edition 
of our own country, we do not observe that, excepting in the 
pice, this new edition possesses any remarkable superiority.  “ 

The Appendix, by Mr. Fr. Jacobs, commences with p. 283, and 
extends to p. 334. .The first part relates to passages in ‘Lucian. 
The second part begins at p. 306., and is entitled “ Loca quedam 
Syllabis male distractis atit perperam conjunctis depravata.” It 
consists of emendations of passages in Achilles Tatius, /®han’s 
‘Historia Animaliuw,” Themistius, Alciphro, and Libanius, with 
occasional observations uponother writers. Although these articles 
are not very particularly connected withthe Porsont Adv ersaria, 
we shall, quote-such as we think will interest the reader. Pp pRS 

ff Alans H. A. xi.4.in fragm. Anaxippi: des diag lowe sob 
eykidlov xuvds: recte me emendasse puto, 

oes Qtacé egour’ oddiy éykilou: xuvd.” | | a 

Pag. 314. Schaefer, in the “ Index Auctorum,” under the -word 
3 Anaxippus,” says : + Felicius hune locum: tractavit’ Porsonus, 
p. 283. partim preeunte magno. Gesnero; ‘Byéiplas laudo lexico- 
gtaphos quod omiserunt: non item, quod éyfuA0s, quo adjective 
utitur Aineas Commentar. Poliorcet. p. 1701, med. Gronoy.” 


....Porson’s Adversaria. —. Sah 


Tn page $20. .occur, the following emendations : 

“In Antimachi fragmentis plura, sunt ex illo fonte sananda ; 
interque ea fr. ii. p. 53. ed. Schellenb, ex Stephany Byz. m Tev- 
unoods. p.706. ed, Berk. | , 

_  Odvexe of Keovidys 05 pmiya mavtwy avacces, 
ayTooy éy} oxin Tevpnoaro, TOdgH nev Ely 
Doivinos xovga xexeulpevan* 05 pa jy THs 

-)) pnd? Osdiv dAdos ye mhosk podcas to xv adrov. 
V.1. maow pluresemendaverunt. V.4. Schellenberg: dg4¢ccaire. 
Totum fortasse in hunc, modum debet restitui: 

ovvexe of Koovidns Zevds, 05 meya maow avdocst, 
_ dyrooy tk omqi tevunouro, téden xsy ely 
| Doivixos xodgn Te xexevduevose ws ag’ axOKT SS 
pend? Badiy dAdAos ye magee deaooasto xev adrod. 
In omy ultima vi cesure preducitur. In sequentibus paulo durior 
est verborum structura, ubi tq xsxzv§uevog Jungenda: ut et ipse 
et Europa ibi laterent. Ad <iy itaque ards subaudiendum.— YV.3. 
dxoitis latere in « uy tis, nullus dubito. Plena foret oratio: ws 
pmo: exotic, pydt aAdos Oeay.., Sepe autem negatio in. priore 
membro omittitur. — Fragm. ix. p. 58. ex Alheneo L. x1. p. 
468. A. vounoay 08 déracten bows BuciAsiow “Ayatmy "Ex 290s sio- 
sido. Ser. evexegu eictidworv. quod exemplis adstruxi in Addit. 
Anim. ad Athen. p. 252.— Fragm. xxv. p. 73. ex Atheneo xi. 
p-469. Tere 09 evyoew ev démaiHéasoy moumerxey (Cod, Ven. son- 
meh) ayaxruyévn Eveddax. Scribendum videtur : 
Tore ) edypvow demak mw . 
"Hedy momevey ayanrumery ’Eousta.” 
We shall add from the Indices two or three notes by Schaefer : 

« Eriphus 56. Eriphi hunc locum, uti Porsonus legendum mo, 
nuit, itadedi in Lipsiensi Deipnosophistarum editione, ps 93. ante 
hos_undeviginti annos: quo mihi tempore cacodemon mercature 
librarie jugum imposuerat, tandem a. 1799. feliciter excussum.,” 

“<< "Agéoxey et doxsiv permutantur 328, In Thucydide 11. c. 72. 
veram puto alteram lectionem, xa rade juiv aoxéce.” | 
/ © Adritys 316. De hoc usu adjectivi adtitys multum dubito. 
Mihi zis illud natum videtur e repetitione antecedentis syllabe, lit- 
ter y, quod: toties ‘accidit, depravaté in iz. [In Thucydid. 
vin C2 49. extr. corrig. é¢oguicbévres.. Etiam: c. 48. prefero, quod 
Cod. Reg. habet, é¢dpusow.] Seribam igitur xavreaty xab adr} 
Eumhooe: perfecta et ipsissima ‘calumitas, quasi dicas composita 
voce atrofuugogx: cujusmodi composita, inprimis posterioribus 
usurpata scriptoribus, plena manu congessit Suicerus in Thesauro 
Ecclesiastico.” only x: : 

Bing nol crams, einy nod paryy. 825. Compares elx7 xai ig eTUey. 
Diodorus! Sic. xioe, 86, worardey ‘sixyixca os -eroye memomitory oadyee 
vovs:- Arrianus Dissert. Epictet. ty 14. 20. 73 8 odrw piyn x2} 
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xeerov AAT THe TS elit xa) ws erUNey obras adr nrons olxavopsio bon. 
Ailianus V. ti. xu. 1. odm. eixy wal wes ervey cumerotoe ekg. ‘rovs r0- 
Aspadous. Adjunct particula mov Longimus de Subl. xxxul. 4. einj 
mov xab ws eruxev.. quod Weiskium, bic quoque acumine suo, afgu- 
-tiarum wire feraci, abutentem, non debebat otfendere, Locus 
en Rhetoris est sanissimus.’ 

“ .tdyos et drlyos permutantur $01. Dixi de hac permutatione 
ad Dionys. Hal. de Compos. Verb. p. 119. Nunc addo Reisk. ad 
Plutarch. T. V. p. 703. et Schneider. ad Aristotel. H. A. Pp 524. 
In Thucydide vi. c. 34. siné cunctatione recipi debuit “ar dAtyoy 
mooomixToure.” 

At the end of the Work we have a “ Corollarium Adversariorum 
R. Porsom,” under the following title: “ De Agro Trojano in 
Carminibus Homericis descripto : Commentatio Geographico- 
critica, auctore Pr, A. G. Spohn. Lipsie. 1814.” pp. 36. 


ame ree oe Sure EEE 


FESCHYLUS AND CICERO ILLUSTRATED, 
AND OVID EMENDED. 





Cpcoat vi perred’, aks eréoreAres TEAOS 

medov xeAcvbou oT QwVYl yee ETAT LAT IY § 

evbus yzverbo moppugarrgaros 70095 4 

&5 Oa’ asrmrov ws av Hyiras Clxy. 

be Lr Agamemn. v. 917. 

Stanley here says, (p.235.): “ Mos antiquus, cujus apud plures fit 
mentio : Plut. Cat. Uticens. p: 764. mooemengon ' [od CuK HIS, 0 
xobvoy egTt, ovde émalvais, arrz | bancucs xol méorBorcis AMALOTOIS, 
Uroridevrwy Ta Inaria Trois wooly, 4 Subifos. Videsis 2 Reg. IX. 7, 








* Suetonius, in his Life of Augustus. c 57, says, after remarking the 
attachment and veneration which the people of Rome began to feel tor 
their Monarch— Reverientem ex provincia, non solum Jaustis ominibus, sed et 
modulatis carminibus prosequebantur. This passage of Suetonius will enable 
us to ascertain the meaning of a passage in a8 Second Catilinarian Oration 
of Cicero, c.1.: Tandem aliguando, Quirites / L. Catilinam, furentem auda~ 
cia, scelus anhtlantem, pestem patrie nefarie molientem, vobis atque hui urbi 
Serrvum flammamque minitantem, ex urbe vel ejecimus, vel emisimus, vel ipsum 
egrediencem verbis proseciti sumus, “ Hac est lectio ommium veterum libro- 
Tum, necnon editionum primariarum : subsequentes frigidé nimis,— egre- 
dieniem urbe prosecuti sumus:’ istelligit cmua illa, quorum meminit sub 
finem crationis pracedentis.” Gruter... We .have the following note in 
Ernesti’s Ed. “ Ipsum. est sua) sponie. v. Clav. in, verbis, hesere. piures, 
feceruntqie urbe, quod est in edd. R. Br. Med. Ald. Vict. etc. at Edd. W. 
1480 ver bis vabent, quod prima Hervagiana restituit : recte.: Prosegui verbis 
dicitir, ut tnsequé verbis, in partem h. 1. deteriorem : intelliguntur mala 
omina, que in tine Or. 4. dixit:” Gesner’s Lhesaurus has, under proseguor, 
these words—“ Prosegui verbis.eliguem, convitiis objurgare, vel insectari, 
Cic.. ins Catil. 2.12.” es alone seems to have entered into the spirit 
of the expression. Cicéro hasin Cat. 1. ¢. 8. Quorum ego vir abs te jaimdir, 


and Ovid emended. 333 


[* Then they hasted, and took every man his garment, and put it 
under him on the top of the stairs, and blew with trumpets, say- 
ing, Jehu is King!?’| D. Matth. xxi. 8.” “ The diseiples—brought 
the ass, andthe colt, and put on them clothes, and set him thereon; 
and a very great multitude spread their garments in the way.” 
Cheref-eddin Ali says, in his Lefe of Timur-Bec, (translated. by 
Petit de la Croix,) p. 160., when he is speaking of the Embassy 
sent by ‘Timur to the King of Carezem, to demand the Princess 
Canzade: “ On this order, all the great Lords went to’meet her, 
and showed an extraordimary joy, sprinkling on her head abun- 
dance of gold and precious stones: the air was filled with the most 
odoriferous smells, and the ways covered with carpets and bro~ 
cades.” ‘Teixeira says in his History of Persia, (translated by 
Captain Stevens,) p. 352. “ ‘The day for the entry [of the new 
King into Ispahan] bemg appointed, all the inhabitants were under 
arms, and made a lane along the road, without the City, which, 
with abundance of horse and foot from all parts, aud other people 





manus ac tela contineo, eosdem facile adducam, ut te hec, que jampridem 
wastare studes, relinguentem USQUE AD PORTAS PROSEQUANTUR. “ Mos anti- 
quus erat proscqguendi eos, qui in exilium abirent: sic in oratione, que 
proxime hanc sequitur—vel ejecimus, vel emisimus, vel ipsum, egredientem urbe, 
prosecuti sumus: Sic apud Eur. Hippolytum: 
Ta véos mor anode yas GuaAimes, 
mooceirad’ yyde nak moonéuare rboves.” 
Muretus observes on-the passage which has occasioned this discussion: 
“ Qua de consuetudine a nobis superius dictum est; non tamen ita hoc 
dicit, quasi re vera Catilinam prosecutus fuerit; sed tantum hoc genere 
loquendi significat, nullam exeunti ei vim adhibitam fuisse.” The passage 
of Suetonius, which is cited above, suppliesa comment upon the expression 
werbis prosequi: “ Revertentem ex provincia, non solum jaustis ominibus, 
sed et modulatis carminibus prosequelbaniur :” Cicero says, ipsum egredien- 
tem verbis prosecuti sumus. Verbis prosegui, when it is used in a good sense, 
is to accompany a man, when he is leaving a place, personally, and, with exr- 
pressions of praise, of salutation, or of good wishes, to show our respect for him, 
or our attachment to him: it may be well explained by the passage of Euripides, 
which Muretus has adduced—mgoceirai’ yuas nal meorepbare oeloviss 
and by the passage of Plutarch in the Text. Suetonius says, in the Life of 
Augustus, (c. 98): Forte Putcolanum sinum pretervehenti, vectores nautaque 
de navi Alexandrina, que tantum quod appulerat, candidati, coronatique, et 
thura libantes, fuusta omina, et eximias laudes congesserant—‘ Per illum vivere, 
per illum navigare, libertate atque fortunis per illum fruit.’ These praises were, 
probably, chaunted in the Egyptian tongue, agreeably to the Eastern cus- 
tom. The passave of Cicero may be still further illustrated by a passage in 
‘Welleius Paterculus,: Hist, Li 2. c..xlvi. Hune proficiscentem in Syriam 
diris cum ominibus, where D. Ruhnken says: “ Cic. pro Sext. 83. Exierunt 
‘malis ominibus ulgue erecrationibus duo oulturit paludati. Phil. xi. 8. Profi- 
ciscuntur legatt optimis ominibus. Justin. xx. 2. Faustisque profecti ominibus. 
Thucyd. vil. p. 497. yr} 0 evngys re nal mascvev wed’ wy ebemrcov, motauy 
Tourwy Tos evavTions EmiGyulopacty (ominibus) agooudcdos.” Cicero, per- 
haps, selected the words verbis prosecuti sumus, as capable of being unhder- 


\ 


tdod in a double sense: 
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coming, extended five‘leagte’ itt letigth all’ the’ way for two 
leagues was covered with brocades’ of wold,’ or silver, ‘silks, and 
other rich stuffs, which cost the King nothing, the Scha Bonder, 
or Chief of the: Merchants, obligitg’ every one to furnish his part 
for that) solemnity. None rides on the’ silks above-mentioned but 
the King, and, as soon as he is passed, the’ mob scrambles for 
them.” J. J. Wetstein; upon the’ passage of St. Matthew, cites 
the four following passages; “ Turgum Estherjox. 15. Et cum 
exiret Mardocheus porta regis, platee erantymyrtis strata, et 
atria. purpura, extensa erat umbra funibus byssinis.. Echak.i. 16. 
Historia Marie f. Boethi, desponsate Jostie’ f.Gamle, quem 
constituit Rex ut esset Pontifex Maximus, et intravit aliquando ut 
videret, dixitque: Ibo et videbo illum legentem die Expiationis 
in Sanctuario; et eduxerunt illi tapetes ab ostto domus ejus ad 
portam Sanctuarii, ne nuda super terram incederet. Cetuboth f. 
66.2. De Nicodemo f. Gorionis narratur quotzes in Scholam vet, 
westes luneas ipsi substfavisse: Claudian.. de, Nupt. sfonor. et 
Marie, Sidoniasque solo presterniie vestes.’,..'This passage.of 
Claudian will enable us to correct a passage in, Ovid, who;says.in 
his Amor. Bk. 3. Ell. 3, v. 23.; when he is)speaking:of an anni 
versary procession in the honor of Juno: | 
Qua ventura Dea est, juvenes, timideque puella, | 
PREVERRUNT latas veste jacente vias. " 
The expression preverrunt veste jacente 1s manifestly incorrect : 
read presternunt.. Lord Valentia says in his’ Travels’ (Vol. 1. 
p- 336. Ed. Qto.,) that, on his arrival at the island of Manaar, he 
“ had not only the usual misfortune of tom-toms, and other horribly 
dissonant music, but also the compliment of white cloth spread 
the whole way before him.” His Lordship says in p. 425, when 
he is speaking of his visit to the Rajah at Mysore: “ ‘The whole 
town had been newly white-washed, and, at each door, banana plants 
were stuck in the ground, which, had a pleasing effect: the 
strings were extended, as before, across the road, ,but ‘instead of 
branches of the mango-tree, they were ornamented with preces 
of cloth.” p | | 
Thetford, Nov. 1st. 1814. E. He. BARKER. 
NOTICE OF. von alli euohdedia 
Marini Vita Procu. Grece.et .datine ad» Fidem 
Librorum Manuscripiorum recensuit® A dnotationesque 
et Indices. addidit I. Fr: Botssonade. 'Lipsi@. 1814. 
8vo. pp. 158. 








Proressor ‘Boissonade. has. presented us with the Greek text 
of Marinus, greatly improved from the “ Guelferbytanus Codex,” 
which that industrious and zealous scholar, G. H. Schefer, collated 
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for, him, and which had been.very inaccurately collated: by Scher- 
GENS and from, the, Codex Mediczeus, and the Codex Tanrinensis, 
and two Parisian Codices, He has reprinted from Fabricius’s edition 
the Latin version, As Fabricius’s edition, which was) published in 
the’ year 1700, iS, by) no, means.a book .to be easily procured, the 
learned | Professor has done, well to ‘reprint the notes of Fabricius 
with the erudite and, copious Prolegomena. owes 


««Editiones habui, sion ‘omnes: quidem, ‘sed nobiliorés: 'Tigurensem, 
Porti Hamburgensem, Lugdunensem anni 1626, Fabriciaiam, Londi- 
nensem, inter quas emitet Fabriciana. ‘Tigurensis; anni 2558, omnium 
est prima, et Latinam versionem habet adjunctam, innominato inter- 
prete, cum duodecim ejusdem notulis, parvi quidem momenti, sed quas 
repetendas duxi, ne illarum memoria periret, Etenim bis tantum, puto, 
fuerunt excuse ; primum in hoc rarissimo Tigurensi libro, deinde ‘in 
Lugdunensi versionis Latine absque textu editione anno 1559 vulgata, 
nec minus rara. De hoc imnominato interprete cum nihil reperirem, 
Morellium adii, prestantissimum Bibliothece Marciane prefectum, in 
historia literaria regnantem ; a quo id accepi responsum: “ Interpres 
Latinus quinam fuerit, cum Fabricio ignoro. Cepisse ille videtur fructum 
quem optabat sux de nominis occultatione sollicitudinis ; quandogui- 
dem» testatur Conr) Gesnerus in Epistola ann. 1562 ad Guillelmum 
Turnerum de libris a se editis, Tiguri impressa ann. 1566 cum vita 
Gesneri auctore Josia Simlero, se Antonini et Marini libros Andree 
patrueli anno 1558 excudendos dedisse, wna cum translationibus latinis, 
in Antonini quidem libros .Guil. Xylandri, in Marini vero: Proclum, 
amict cujusdam nostri, juvenis pereruditi, qui pre modestia nomen 
suum exprimi noluit. ” Portus contextum versionemque Tigurensem 
Platonic Procli Theologie przmisit, quam Hamburgi edidit. anno 
1618, laborique suo, ut supra monui, prorsus pepercit. Nec major 
fuit industria bibliopolze Lugdunensis Francisci de la Bottiere, qui Ma- 
rinum, anno 1626, excita sa dtinn curavit. Sed qui successit, anno 1700, 
Fabricius rem melius, etsi non optime, administravit. Cum Marini 
liber dimidia fere parte mancus in hominum manibus versaretur, quod 
ad integritatem deerat supplevit ex codicis Gudiani apographo, cujus 
ipsi copiam Scherzerus fecerat, supplementum Latine vertit, notasque 
adjecit et prolegomena. At viri incomparabilis in hac opellula summa 
fuit negligentia ; multa imprudens omisit, absurdissimas lectiones vel 
proposuit vel sécurus reliquit: quod noto, non ut vitl preestantissimi 
laudibus detraham, qu invidia procul est ab ingenio meo, sed ut quod 
verum est dicam, lectoresque, ubi ipse: peccavero, ewquiores habeam, 
cum Fabricius ille non sit a culpa vacuus. Nemo, quem noyerim, post 
Fabriciumad “Marinum wecessit ; Londinensis enim editio, anni 1703, 
mera.est, \Fabriciane: repetitios Ex hoe editionum recensu ‘videre ‘est, 


duds solummodo eriticum posse usum prebere; Tigureusem | agate one 
et Fabricianam. 


¥ 
th 


The notes are enriched with many admirable conjectures upon 
different passages in different classical writers, and. with all that 
accurate information atid ¢hitical research, which scholars could, not 
fail to expect “froma mind so largely gifted with talents, and so 
copiously stored with knowledge, ‘as that of M. Boissonade. Our 
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limits do’ rot permit us to examine’ these excellent notes" at’ any 
Jength, and we shall content ourselves with! laying three or four of 
them before our readers. hs 


Recentior librarius more sui teniporis 096 maluit quam yoo. ae 
seriore demum ztate non fiectebant vo0s, VOUS % voeD, ¥OD; 3 VOW, ve 5 
voov, voy: sed’ precipue vois, vods, vel, véa.  Neophytus Diicas’ ‘in 

yecpparixy Teclibex p. 16. has duas formas’ recenset inter Ovepcerar 
duaPoouis HALYOPEY Oe Synesius de ins. p. 13). C. scripsisset: rods beovs 
evdsy BAKO 7 vous Aeyoveys : Nicephorus in Scholiis hee adseripsit ; 
Novis’ vous, voEgas ouoias. Astrampsychus, p. 5. 

"TAby memAsuxws Tov yobs vost BraBny. 
et p. 7. yyy Cuavy is | TOS 1005 Aves AUT AS. 
Suidas: Kygivoy éxpayelov" 4 Gavracia rod vods: que, annotante jam 
Toupio, sumsit e Damascio Photit p. 1029, | 51. sed addidit rod vods. 
Cyrillus Vit. Euthymii p. 11. _cperewplory 70h. Et. jam ante dixerat 
Paulus 1 Cor. i. 10. év oH aire vol nal év 77 obra youn ». | Sie Nicetas 
Chon. in Andron. If, p. 224. D. droyw 08 Gujew nal Taganurywre rw 
vol PEGOMEVOL. | Etymologus Magnus p. 803, 52. Guy Taga 75 Pus xO 
Oo voby, 7 Ta &y TD vu) gurivovea, } TO TOU v606 Ows, TAG TO gaes Elves 
ro vods. In carmine chemico, quod edidit Bernardus post ions 
p. 149. leguntur hi versus: ) 

Néos 76 asdgdy o; Opp mod Osis ducets 

ues Diggas mavro>pors svomTass, 

ouTH yeudiy beads THy codwraryy. - 
Pro dos, quod sensui adversatur, Bernardus monet hésenielit voov, sed 
sola accentus mutatione locus est juvandus. Scribe: 

Nods To dauteoy oume— 

Perpetua confusio temporum indicativi et conjunctivi. Synesius, 
Hymn. vi. 5. 

Dredavaow codois avers vuveov. 
Codex 1039. habet orepayuicouer, quod si, facile mutemus in oTEepa- 
vwowuey, versum recte decurrentem legemus, Ultimos hujus hyonnl 
versus emendare nune quid vetatt 

"Ev Auois eeyedlay a vous pamay, 

Heshoiis mpatuAoryou oTed cub 

“Ive p08 v005 doer ox oneY ant pony, r 

Myd ey teks nefovices or evay egies, 

"AAN 2x oo oyerdy WbiGoonrwy . vaN 

"OBiow codias voov xaragdw. ms 
Tertium versum dedi ex emendatione, quam proposueram ad Philostr. 
Her. p. 327. Nunc in:secunde Codex’ idem dat optime oTegwy, in 
quarto orevwy. Habet quoque arudods male, et ul ncaa eos non “in 
contemnendumy,: et dict! 

‘Ev Aceors dey abdy ct avorye an veepe 

© Teibois moat noryep oréedoy cccirep, J DKK, ANG Sef) 

Fa pas yoog Deemy| ooney Waren 
“Maye by iebovkas oTevw psgipevceis” 9a Die MINT OM 
"AAN Ex cow Ong er diy tPoontay as 
Oca Topless vOov xarapow. 


> 
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Certe xaragdery voy, dics cogiag dura est nimis et contorta translatio, et 
post dyerdy.quis non expectat facty { Sed Synesio vim inferebat lex pe- 
daria, ut sepe voetas hodiervos rhythmus ad absurda vel ridicula trahit. 

Synesius appears. to have had Aristophanes in view. ‘ Ap. 
Xenoph. Sympos. IL. 24. ofvos dicitur agdeay Tas Puyds, quod nescio 
an Aristophani debeatur, Eg. 98. 

GAA’ Ekeveyxd pos THY EWS olvov yOu, 
\ ~ > f tl rea d 
coy vouv Iv’ aodw, nat Asya te OzFidy. 
Mr. Blomfieid’s Gloss. in Persas Aéschyli. v. 117. 

— P.69. megi re THs adrod Ankews orinous ekeBarev.. Cum) ebeBarew 
potest conferri éfjnpev Euripideum in bis versibus apud Stobxum t. 2. 
Heer. p. 336. 4. 

‘O modiroc elruiv, obx dyupvaorm doevi 
eepivev, doris TOvd exalysrev Adyoy, 
ws Foie edHeavodes cuppayes Toy. 
Euripides Iph. 'V. 976. 
évreiley addyy telmodes éx youtod Aa Bay 
PoiBos. 
Conjecerunt viri docti Awxwv. Sed forte lectio Codicis, qui in hoe 

Nostri loco dedit ¢ééBadev, Euripidis corrigendi modum prebet, 
legendumque Baawy. Conferri potest locutio non rara pirrery Aoyous. 

Alexis Athenai I. 38. sic legitur probabiliter emendatus : 

“Ev yao voultw rovro Tay dvedeudeouy 

elves, TO BadiCer appiduws ev Tass ddoic, 

elov ards ob mare medrTeT as TEAIS 

pydels ol ids, pire OV erépwy AaPsiy 

Thehy Oovre. 
Sed ellipsis verbi dei vel 907, ad Aa Bei aliquid hic duri et seabri nimiura 
habere mihi videtur. Sententia facilius fluet, minima mutatione lite- 
raruin, soni nulla, legendo, wyre dei evégwy AaGeiv. 

Oixofey. Forte vertendum: sponte sua, motu proprio et interna 
mentis vi; utapud Himerium Or, XXII. §. 2. ray wev yao BaaBeguy 
oimojev amelyes, TOAAGKIS OUx avamevwy Tov exirarroyvra. Pindarus Ol. 
3.79 dmreras olnober “Hoaxdsos oryday. Hierocles in Aurea Carm. p. 
27s. edit. Warr. trois med5 andAvew sy naxdiv olnobey Weuymevars > quem 
locum sollicitavit temere Upionus ad Arriani Epist. ad Gellium, repre- 
hensus merito a Schweighiusero. Ex hoe sensu adverbii olxodcy expli- 
candum credo Pindarum Nem. VII. 76. 

Ayia, tedy Aids 7” éx- 

over, Ioxcd pus 460° eimeiy, 

dauevvois aoetals, dv xuplav Adywy 

oixobey. 
In Heyniana interpretatione, quam non repetam brevitatis.caussa, nihil 
reperio quod sit audax. Verterim: “ Aigina, hoc mihi est dictu auda- 
cius, nempe apud me, poetice mee artis virtute ingenioque proprio, 
latam esse laudum viam tuis Jovisque nepotibus.” De Latinorum domi 


cf. Westerhovium ad Terent. Ad. III, 3. 59. et Interpretes ad Plaut. 
Mil, Hf. 2, 191, | 
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O tu Tyronis pariter, pariterque sophiste 
Delicie !" si vel mavis Grantanus Apollo, 
Seu magis illustri titulo" MAPS nomine Abii 
Nunc ades, et felix audacibus annue coeptis. 
Nil mihi Pierides : Parnassi somnia nulla : 
Nec sitiens unquam properavi Heliconis ad undas ; 
Attamen aggrediens vestre preconia fame, 
Mirifico videor perculsus Numinis cestro, 
Intus et insolitos patiens iflarier ignes, 
Heu rapior! flagranti animo prodire Poeta. 
Haud procul 2 a celebri statuit quam Granta Palestra, 
4Eimula qua pubes contorta sophismata vibrant, 
Stat domus; haud equidem Partis innixa columiis, 
Neve minans alto irrumpere in ethera tecto ; 
Cujus Apollinea clarus tamen incola in arte, 
Grammaticus, Rhetor, Geometres, omnis in usum 
Ornatumque sciens artis, summusque magister. 3 
Oh ego si possem (catus utpote Bunbury) vivam 
Effigiem vultumque viri depingere ; chartis 
Perpetud nostris tua, MAPS, spiraret imago. 
Qui decor obsequii! blandi que gratia vultis ! 
Tu quoties properans Juvenum succurrere votis 
Suaviter arrides; tu scilicet omnibus idem, 
Dona tuas quicumque rependunt annua ad aras. 
Fallor! an ante oculos subitd sese atria pandunt 
Templi(Fama, noces metdax—infame Taberna 
Nomen que dederis,) premit undique turba Logan 
Quisque sibi ducem spondens et pocula sacra; - 
Hic petit Euclidem; Newtonum deperit ille, e 
Tertius exorat Mopse et Corydonis amores, _ 
Quos legat ignavo volvens sua membra cubili. 
Nonne vides? quam mente vacans! Incuria frontis 
Regna tenes sensus Tetheo | rore soporat. 


~ 











* Inclytus quotidam apud Cantabrigienses Bibliopola;, cujus picta effigies 
hodié reperietur. in vestibulo Biblioth, Publ. Cantab. t 


~ ire 
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Auctores titulosque librorum agnoverit ile 

Tanquam ungues digitosque suos ; quicquid tamen intus 
Lockius erudit mentisque animique recessus 

Arcanos pandens, vix'altera secla docebunt. 

Rarior has sedes visit tamen ile capillis 

Incomtis scissaque toga, qui mente capaci | 
Newtono invigilans nocturham absumit olivam. 

Summa Mathematice referet mox premia palma, 
Victor, et agnina gradietur Epomide primus, 

Haud tamen exercet MAPS sola domestica cura, 
Nee satis esse putat proprios coluisse Penates ; 
Impiger excurrit per vicos; quique tulere 
Seu Veterum gravior sapientia, sive Recentum 
Acrius ingenium ; nulli non commodus offert. 

Et quamvis bumiens graviter tibi Musa, Mathesis, 
Incumbant, sophizeque omni farragine pressus 
Incedas, et fessa labet sub pondere Cervix, 

Frons tua leta tamen, mira est tibi gratia risis. 
Et veluti quondam sylvas Rhodopeius Orpheus 
Immitesque tigres et saxa sequentia duxit, 

Vox tua si nostras veniat fortasse per aures, . 

Te subitd petimus properi, oblitusque laborum 
Quisque, tibi sua sacra refert et Numen adorat.. 

Si quem dura premant Tutoris jussa, Minerva. 
Invita ut multum sudet miserabile carmen, 
Scilicet elatus quia majestate sophiste,. 
Noctu finitimis voluit fera bella fenestris ; 

Thure pio supplex tibi si cumulaventt aras, 

Huc Flacei rediisse Sales, tonitruque Maronis 

In superas iterum jures revocarier auras.. 
Rhetoris an labor impositus | r male sordidus esaet « 
Qui per avaritiam patitur dispendia LANs 0. ree fi 
Aut potius tribuens sua MAPS munuscula, summus 
Prodeat orator Cicerone disertior ipso... ss. 

J amque oro veniam, si nomen, Delie, casteutiat tj 

Ille ferat posthac ; ‘Bee det cen Marsya peenas, 40% 

Judice quo—fama pariles sunt MAPS et Apollos: 

Si te fatidicze presse putayeris arti! 

Ex tripode en nostrum fundentem oracula vatemy, | 

Neve magis quam MAPS prenuncia Bixthies VETIy |)! 

Seu jactes medicinam | at noster Bibliopola.... sec. / 
HEgrotis opifer longé praclarior audits (.sisy sons 
Scilicet hic nunquam vacuas queribundus i in aures, - 

~*€ Feu Domino haud prosunt que prosunt omnibus artes.” 
~ Roma Palatinos. tibi si decreverit. arcesy jos. «9: apioi 
Annon ipse vides, assurgunt huic quogue templa, 
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Queis pretiosa magis, minus etsilauta supellex ?» >” 

Ter venerande Pater !. si quid mea carmiva possunt, 
Nulla dies unquam memori tete eximet evo.) 
Virgilius citils morietur ; Horatins ipse.: 
Ovidiusque simul ; “‘ quos non Jovis ira, nec ignis, 
Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetustas ;” 
Quam MAPS ulla tue venient oblivia fame: 


Cantabrigia. In comitiis Posterioribus. 
Mar. 29, 1781. 
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“Proavis habitatas hnquere sylvas, 
Edificare domos.” i JUVENAL. 


Unopse domos moliri homines, ac templa Deorum, 
Exorsit qua prima artis tentamina tantie : 
Quz ‘decora, mcumbens oper, post extudit usus ; 
Hinc canere ‘agerediar: Mus, aspirate canenti ! 
Nec me aded fallit, rebus sermonis honorem 
Magnificum-angustis, quanta sit molis et artis 
Addere : sed predulce decus, juga in avia raptans 
Aonidum, jubet mde novos exquirere flores, 
Et legere, et circim intacto dare tempora serto. 
Mos erat, ut perhibent, nascentis origine mundi, 
Arboreas‘habitare domos ; nec tecta subibant 
Saxea, ni vivo latebrosas pumice cautes 
Annumeres ; veriim ipso exesi im roboris antro 
Credibile est primos hommum stabulasse, priusquam 
Vital subiere artes ac mollior usus. | 
Succisos sylvis‘truncos struere mde repertum — 
In coni faciem, effusos munimen‘ad imbres 3 
Rimosum Jatus hirsutis intexitur ulvis, © 
Omnia sed rudia aspectu : ‘sua gratia forme ; 
Nondum-operi accessit ; ‘sceleratum excludere frigus 
Unus adhuc labor’est, at‘enim labor irmtus idem. 
Haud alium Americe populum invenisse Columbus 
Dicitur, indocilem, sine cultu aut legibus ullis: 
Turmatim céeunt : pats sub Jove durat ; ia amplig 
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Dispersi sylvis, montanaque per juga, pauct» 
Frondea vel niveis ponunt tentoria velis. 

Jamque, i in processu, stratis: quadrata rotundis 
Tecta petunt 5 queis querna etiam subjecta columna, 
Fulciat impositam que molem, informs et ingens, 
Structa-sed arboribus sunt hactenus omnia; tandem 
Robora.vertuntur saxo desueta decoro. 

Paulatim feritas abolescit; et, arte magistra, 
Jam ferri rigor atque acies inventa; nec ante 
Levati lapides, aut scalpro rasile marmor, 
Ergo, ex ilignis trabibus crevere column 
Marmoree, quas longa dies signavit honore ; 

‘niti quibus, ac tutd contemnere ventos 

‘Templa vides, et summa sequi tabulata per auras, 
Ex illo, major rerum mihi nascitur ordo. 
Argolicis hee, nempe, viris miranda reperta 
Servarat Pallas; Graius, feliciter audax, 

Emicat ante omnes harum in certamine laudum. 

Quin age, jam varias geneiatim edisce Columnas : 
Scilicet, hand facies una omnibus; agmine quino 
Consurgunt. —Sunplex ‘Tuscum genus, ordine primum, 
Et matronali cum majes state decorum. 

Forsitan hee oriens dedit, ut “‘ Gens Lydia quondam” 
(Ni? mendax ea fama) “ jugis insedit Etruscis.” 

Proxima subsequitur, primeeque simillima forme, 
Dorica: 'Tyrrhena sed enim robustior ipsa, 

Nec simplex zqué.  Inachiis hance intulit oris 
Deucalioneus Dorus ; princepsque dicatum 
Junoni templum priscis ita condidit Argis. . 

Tertia deide subit, quam. mittit lonia dives ;” 

‘Tenuior hee, coeloque caput sublimids effert ; 
Et camuris vertex insignis cornibus extat, 
Sepius et latera ostentat laqueata decenter. nee 

Deerat.adhuc una ante alias memorabilis omnes., 
Sed quo te, bimari quondam dilecta Corintho, »\— 
Carmine donabo ? ‘Tibi Doris, Ionia, victe 
Assurgunt, et fortis Etruria; .Deedala tantim,. 
Celatura valet, capitis frondentis honores, 
Virginexque nitor forme. ‘le templa, theatra 
Ostentant; in te domus inclinata recumbit : 

Regia : tu, préstas pariter columenque decusques 

Et Venus Herculeo j jam robore lta superbit, 
Has ut virtutes, nullo exquirente per artem, « binnhs 
Fors inopina tulit, non est mora longa seleietecis on 
Si cure tibi ndsse.. Potens, matrona, Corintho 0. 
Dudum obiit ; gemmas, et que ipretiosa reliquit 
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Ornamenta suis, fiscellum textile seryat. Ly: 
Hoc, postquam est instrata teges (si credere’dignum,) 
Imponunt tumulo ; ‘se circumfusus acanthus 
Subjicit in tegetem ; folia at depressa retrorsum 
Procurvam accipiunt, terras nieditantia; formam, 
Preteriens, hoc forté videt, visoque columnam 
Exprimit ingenio, que formosissima, dextro: 
Callimachus, felix operis, famaque sacrandus.  - 
Atque nova ingressus hine experientia cepit ; 

Belicie binc ile artificum venére ; Columna 
Hinc, frondes mirata novas, nova jura, renidet. 

Est etiam ambiguum genus illud ; lonica partim, 
Partim Ephyrea manus, socia sibi vindicat arte : 
Composttum idcirco nostri vertere vocantes. 

Haud equidem equevum hoc aliis, nec origine certa, 
Crediderim ; incense potius novitatis amore 

Rome deberi, quo tempore Grecia victa 

Agresti Latio victrices intulit artes. 

Hec tibi tantarum fuerint fastigia rerum. 

Hine vetus egregias artes sibi jactat, et urbes, 
Grecia: Cecropie hine arces, turrita Corinthus, 


_ Et Cadmea potens, Agamemnonieque Mycene. 


Certatim, interea, externze longo ordine geutes 
Artem exercebant, imperfectamque polibant. 
Quid centum geminis portis Babylona superbam 
Prosequar ? et medio pendentia meoenia ceelo? 
Cui non, fando aliquod, Palmyra illustre per aures 
Nomen iit ? Quis Persepolin, N istesque ruinas, 
Nesciit? aut opera ASgyptum que regia signant, 
Pyramides, suspectu in purum educta minaci ? 
Aut Ephesus quantum posuit tibi, Cy nthia, templum ? 
En, ubi disjectas moles avulsaque saxis 
Saxa jacent, veteri circumlita fragmina musco : 
Hic olim domme surgebant meenia Rome. 
Plurimus hee pictor nigrantia culmina visit, 
Ac res antique rimatur laudis et artis ; 
Hic templorum opifex opus haud imitabile nostris 
Heret inexpletim spectans ; juvat usque morari, 
Relliquiasque virim veterum, et monimenta, tueri. 
Mox, campos ubi Roma fuit, dam fata manebant, 
Thréicii petiere Getz, intractabile vulgus, 
Et Scythia, et:fera coerulea Germania pube. 
Protinus ex illo ruere omnia ; protinus artes 
Extinct : redeunt in ferrum ‘swcula priscum, 
Hac tamen indocilis, lustris labentibus, ztas — 
Exuit honorem assuetum, vestigia Grecfim 
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Desentian audax, intentatamque repente 
Moliri ipse viam, et-famam affectare priorum. » 
sep Sed.gens nulla magis.tali se jactat honore 
~ Quam natale-solum;nec enim sive carmine abibis 
‘Tuy Patria, artificum, generosa, Britannia, nutrix ! 
Credo. vequidem,; haud alia sparse tellure al urbes 
Eeregie :,cedant,Itali, neque Grecia certet. 
Jamdudum.patrias, laudes aptare Thalia 
Vel tenur plectro monet at (tanta undique surgunt) 
Que quibus anteferam? quis erit modus? Aspice, quantum 
Hinc alias Augusta urbes supereminet una, 
Dives opumque virimque, orbis caput, altera Roma! 
'Turrigeram hinc frontem Rhedycina. ostentat, et illinc 
Granta soror ;Tuque O salve, pulcherrima mater, 
Salve, Granta, tuo! quoties fastigia, censu 
Edita regali, atque annoso culmine turres, 
Suspexi, artificis venerans miracula dextre ! 


Cantabrigia. In Comitits Prioribus. 


16 Feb. 1809. 
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EUROPEAN WORDS 
Derived from the Persian. 





sli abad, a city or habitation. Hence probably abide, 
or its Saxon predecessor, bivian; but the European 
antecedents I shall not generally notice. . 


ywdb) ails, the heavens. Hence Atlas, the bearer of the 
heavens. 
Aven) anjil, an dorvenes lint: Hence ayyzaoc; and the Roman 
angelus, angel, &e. 
dx bd, bad. yd» pdr, a father. Hence zarig, Xc. 
lasys, brbi, a harp... Hence, barbiton., 
Oa brdn; to bear... Hence a) burden. 


Sys brc, arms, ‘power. It may be fanciful to ‘trace in 
en this our English word barrack, but France affords 
a sad proof’ at this moment of ‘the equiponderancy 

of the two'meanings which the original bears. 


Cylon Peter hasest,. ‘lowest—pessimus.. 4 
NO. XXIL. vets and OUD Le0s: Ol, Xbo LZ 
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Yo bla, evil—bale. dy bnd, bond. 
Sy pne, bunch (of dates). 


urs 


Sy 


bus, a kiss, or buss, evil. 
py, a foot, wots, pes, Xe. 


tarec, dark. Sesyo- krimh, a crime. 


Se jer, the liver—jecur. 


los juan, a young man—juvenis. 


Jes 
yels 
gals 
yovs 
La 


» 


AWAD 


khar, four—quatuor, quatre, Xe. 
huae, a circle—halo. 

khatr, the heart—xzgdia, cor, Ke. 
khacy, earthen—wixds. 

khlas, liberation—yardw. 


khur, mean—to cower, coward, which even Johnson 
confesses to be (in its French predecessor, couard) 
of uncertain derivation. 


dr, gate, door. | ideas dstcar, dextrous. 
dsht, desert. — t 


dndan, a tooth, odovs (in the primitive Markland form 
of odovrs) dens, dent, &c. 


du, two—vtw, duo, &e. 
duran, time—duratio. 


dinar, money—denarius. . : 


div, a devil (Dive, Pers.) Deus, @2és. 

rk, distress—rack. ey) rum, Greece, Rome. 
zanu, the kuee—genu. — Sy0 zmrd, an emerald. 
zncy, a fool, zany. Sle5 zean, living —Zv. 
slam, a salutation. x Ls shtarh, a star. 
sinh, the bosom—sinus. om shrm, shame. 
shrif, a sheriff. Re: Sher, sugar. 


uxslb taus, a peacock—rads. 
Liks hima, doctors ecclesiastic. Qu.? Alma (Mater). 








‘ This odd interpretation, which (like the rest) I copy from my only aux- 
‘iliary moises, would have gone far in justifying the rake of a modern comedy, 
(Goldfinch, in the Road to Ruin) who, hearing the Romans mentioned, has- 
tily asks, who are they? and then as hastily, with great naiveté, auswers hum- 
self, “Oh! the Greeks,’—a class of people he knew much better. 
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puis hnbr, ambergris. |p fam, form. 
exday3 fraken, to extol—ferre. 
cry? freb, fraud. 
Ssa3 chul, consenting—cabal. 
ys kir, quarter. &45 kigh, cutting, 
dS kim, a reed—calamus. 
cols klub, a wolf—lupus. ye kmr, gaming. 
eshily3 kuanin, canons. gh kav, a cow. 


exrus kavidn, to dig—excavate. 
cha) kufin, to knock—cuff. 
usa kish, matrimony—as a nearly connected idea. 
lool chimia, chemistry. A lb, alip—labium, &c. 
Swres mjusian, magi. 
& ye mrg,abird. Qu.? mergus. 
Sy mrc, death—mors. 
Crime mst, intoxicated—mustum. 
ceo mknt, power, virtue—magnet? 
Ux mush, a mouse, mus, &c. 
ure mish, mix, misceo, Kc. 
ls na, no, non, &e. 
eb nam, a name—éyofLc, nomen, &c. 


yp nr,a male—avig, uw 3 nrcs, a narcissus. 
nu, new, Kc. cshowely jasinin, jessamin. 
&e. &e. Ke. 


Of these many may be inaccurate, some forced or quaint, and not 
a few perhaps anticipated. As a mite, however, contributed to that 
precious treasury of synonymes in various languages, all by their kin- 
dred (nearer or more remote) establishing their common origin, and 
thus throwing additional lustre upon the Mosaic history, I am will- 
ing to hope it may be accepted. But slightly initiated in the lan- 
guage of Persia, I deprecate rigid censure. My motive will, at 
least to the eye of the liberal, palliate any accidental mistakes. 


Hunmanby, April 27,1815. FRANCIS WRANGHAM., 
P.S. It might haye appeared too pedantic, if, in reference to the 
two meanings ascribed to ~/ ab, ‘ water, splendor,’ I had quoted 


the two or three first lines of Pindar’s first Olympic; or from j=! 
aji, ‘death, gain,’ had illustrated the mort lucrum of the modern 
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undertaker: and I leave to politicians to comment upon _,)2J afl, 


‘ people, a lord ;’ and from GS 945 shuct, ‘a thorn, majesty, to 1 
lustrate their Junius, where the phrase occurs of being “ a thorn in 
the king’s side,” or their Shakspeare, in the celebrated speech, 
“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 





A PERSIAN SONNET. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. ~ 





[ne the fost iuniberiof your Journal, page 49, you were pleased to 
insert a sonnet of Abdal Wasea Jebeli, with my English version, 
and the remarks by which I endeavoured to illustrate some of 
the obscure passages. Permit me now to send you another from 
the same poet’s Divan, and to say, that should not some more 
learned orientalist think it worthy of notice, I shall in a future 
number, offer my own translation of it. 
May 23, 1815. V. P. 
gee gold! oes gla 3! Jy! 


Sonnet from the Divan of Abdal Wasea Jebelt. 


Cale As sb jetld pio gt I 
Combe yA Cd Comelle red geaih 


Caw gh gyal 9 antic fT yw 9 sys IT 


Crmleo was 9 O50 chic 5 phule 
d92 IMS 9 055 553 wep 9 al SIT 
S92 IMS 5 oS) enon 9 ots IV 

© Saale sears 9 O45 23 yl 9 Oem 


abi VlLaian 
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Stee pf ONG! de lee se US ds yp TV 
Cw) Se 9 od 9 WT Re 9 yee 9 Cetin, LIV 
Cow le un 9 Or ey Boo ree 9 cele 





ANCIENT CUSTOMS, 





teh the)thirds book of “t-Gisberti. Cuperii Observat.7iaeu(Uitinfédt, 
1670, p. 274,) are some learned remarks on the custom of beggars who 
walk about at certain times, carrying the image of a god or goddess, or 

.a swallow, and singing particular words or verses. -Cuper quotes Lucian 

and Suidas, Hesychius, Athenzus, Livy, &c. Among the Rhodians, 
boys collected money for the swallow, reciting two lines: 


"HAD 7rde yeriav, xards 
“ous dyoura, ual xadrods eviaurods. 


These beggars were called yedcddvicrar. Among the same Rhodians it 
was likewise a custom to carry about a crow or rook, (xopwv)) for which 
they collected money. See Cuper’s Observ. 275, &c. A custom similar 
to this is practised now, probably, in Ireland, as it was several years 
ago, when the regiment, to which I belonged, took upits quarters in 
the western part of that island. Being there at a gentleman’s house, 
situated in the neighbourhood of our barrack, I was surprised one 
morning, during the Christmas holidays, by the appearance of many 
young fellows with a troop of boys, who presented themselves before 
the hall-door, one holding up a dead wren, while others sung the follow- 
ing verses, if these lines may be so called: 


‘* The wren, the wren, the king of all birds, 

On St. Stephen’s day was caught in the woods ; 
Although he’s little his family’s big, 

Come out, good landlady, give us a drink.” 


This, I understood, was annually practised ; but whether the lines were 
originally English, or translated from the Irish language, I could not 
ascertain, The learned Cuper, in his work above quoted (p. 277,) 
alludes to a custom prevalent in modern times, among his own couptry~ 
men, who went about on St. Martin’s day, begging with a song not 
unlike that of the Rhodians before mentioned, and demanding wood, 
not for themselves but for the saint—‘* Et hinc videtur ortus mos ille 
inter pueros nostros usitatus, qui die S. Martini cireumeunt zdes, ro- 
gantes ligna non sibi sed Martino, et modulantes cantilenam. non dissi- 
milem illi quam yeAcddéveorae pronuntiabant, &c.” 
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Ws are happy to have it in our power to adorn our present 
Number with the E/ean Inscription, brought into this coun- 
try by Sir William Gell in 1813. We sabjoin Mr. Knight's 
transcript of it, and shall be glad to be favored with any com- 
munications on the subject from any of our learned friends. — 
‘The Inscription is the most ancient, which has been discovered for 
many years, and in seven places we have the form of the digamma. 
Soon after it was'printed by Mr. Knight, he was obliging enough 
to give us permission to insert it in the Classical Journal, and we, 
anxious to have it accompanied by proper comments, sent it to a 
learned correspondent at Paris, and had: hoped to’ receive from 
him some erudite remarks on it. The situation of things, how- 
ever, in France, has rendered the communication with that country 
extremely difficult, and we must wait for a more favorable time. 
it is therefore with great regret that we send it forth without those 
ingenious and learned comments, which could not have failed ‘to 
instruct and amuse our readers. 
et i a 
A FPATPA TOIP FAAEIOIS: KAI TOIZ EY 
FAOIOIS : SYNMAY¥IA KEA EKATON FETEA : aon 
AP¥OI AEKATOI : AI AE TI AEOI: AITE FENO2 AITE ry 
APION : SYNEAN KAAAAOIS: TA T AA KAI TIA 
P TIOAEMO : AI AE MAXYNEAN: TAAANTON K 
AYPYTO : AIIOTINOIAN ; TOI AI OAYNIIIOL : TOI KA 
AAAEMENO!I : AATPEIOMENON : AI AE TIP TAT 
PA) EA: TAI KA AAAEOITO: AITE FETA® AITE T 
EAEZTA : AITE AAMOS: EN TE IIIAPOI KENE¥ 
OITO TOINTAY TErPAMENOI. 


* Hae lamina erea, modulo ac forma qua supra delineata, in agro 
Eliaco effossa, atque inde a G. Gell A. S. MbccCxIII. reportata, 
feedus inter duas ejus regionis gentes circa Olymp. XL. initum ex- 
hibet, quod dialecto communi ‘Hellenica et litteris Constantinopoli- 
tanis sic reddendum mihi videtur.” 

) pyton Tos HaAeioss xc Tors Eucosois’ cumporyic av ey EXATOV ETEO, 
coym Sexarm’ et de Ts deor, eiTe eos eiTe epryov, CvVElEY atv aAANAOIS, TH 
Te adAa xo Teepe TOAELOV. Eb OE Ly TUVEleY, TaAaYTOY AY aoYyUoOU amOTI- 
vorey Tw Au OaAvumiw oF ay OnAnpsvor, AarTosvomevwy. eb Oe Tig Tet 
yeadeny Ty ov dyAcoiro, eire Etyg elite TeArcoTys elte Oyfeos, ev TY 
ehieosio av eveyoito Tw evrewula yeyocmmeven. 


“ Judicent tamen ‘doctiores, et, siquid sath habuerint, pro- 


i ferant. i 7 | 
R. P. Knient. . 


*.* As we were going to press, we received the following remarks on the Elean 
Inser iption, from a friend distinguished for skill and sagacity in Classical Antiquities, 
which will be interesting to our readers, 


a“ 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE ELEAN INSCRIPTION, 


a a oe ee 

Before I proceed to make a few remarks on the Inscription,, 

it may be expedient to attempt a translation of it into Latin: 

Hee pactio Eleis, et Evaceis, 

Concordia fieret per centum annos, 

Inciperetque dehinc. Si vero quid desideraretur, sive verbum, sive 
_Factum, consulerent inter se, sicut alia, etiam de 

Bello. Si vero non consulerent, talentum 

Argenti solverent Jovi Olympio, 

Deluso sacrificantibus (1. e. sacrum foedus facientibus) Si vero quis 
Hec scriberet, qua (ratione) deluderetur vel socius, vel magistratus, 
Vel populus, hic ad templum inhiberetur 

Eo, quod ibi scriptum est. | 

. That it was customary to deposit treaties, public acts, and de- 
crees, in temples for safe custody, may be seen froma Cretan. 
Inscription in the Doric Dialect explained by Montfaucon in his 
Diarium Italicum, p. 74. 

I now come to notice the few places, in which I differ from Mr, 
Knight in the division of the letters into words—From agyodsxcros 
in the original, mstead of deym Sexarw, | make four words, dgyos 
0: x2 7H. | consider x2 as an abbreviation for xara. I read too 
xadaAcoito as one word for xeradnAcoiro, and not as eguivalent to 
ay dmAcoiro. Of the letters evremsagos I make évr’ em’ iagd for Ble 
émtieow. In the last line I divide the concluding letters rowravre- 
yeapevor, into these words tos ’yraure yeopevos, for tw evtevde ye- 
yyejpevy.— Lhe engraved copy, which is a fac-simile, makes 
the tenth letter from the end a T' and not a J’, and is_ therefore 
so far im support of my reading. Ieapevor, like xadadnusvos above, 
is destitute of augment and duplication —lHWere too we see yecpevos 
written with a single , like EMI in the Delian Inscription for Zupu. 

Dawes has observed, that in ancient Orthography E is never 
put for « diphthong. Misc. Cr. p. 122. Accordingly the optatives 
EA, 'PA®EA, &c., are not put, I conceive, for ey ypadely, but, 
for yz, yeadus, present optatives, formed like the Aorist optative 
in ea, only substituting an y for an «1, a substitution very common, 
as in BaoiAjos for BaciAsios, and-telvaxyy for rebyyxey. . At the same 
time I do not thmk the argument of Dawes, that it is improbable 
that im one syllable of the same word the diphthong « should be 
represented by the single letter HK, and in another syllable at. full 
Jength by E and JI, asin EIMI, entitled to much weight, as in 
these matters much constancy does not appear to have been ob- 
served. ‘Thus in the Inscription before us, we find in the very 
same line both roig and ross, in the Sigean Inscription both Sryeu- 
evos, and Seyees, and iu the Doric Inscription above mentioned mn 
the Diarium Italicum both rorape; and,wolae, very near each other, 
for meds apts. 


‘ 
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Tt is often a question in examples of ancient Orthography, how 
the doubtful letters E and O ought to be represented m common 
Greek characters. or instance “XIVEIES above mentioned does 
not, I apprehend, stand, as Dawes conceives, for Svyeses, or for 
Kiyesie; but for Siysriig oniranisd from the regular plural, Xiyesees. 
So MEAEAAINEN inthe Sigean Inscription is pesdouvyy, rather than 
peAsdaivev. In the same Inscription the third letter in EIOEISEN 
has the power of w, for the old form of the verb was ‘probably . 
NOFEO, and became on the omission of the Digamma, and by 
contraction of the final syllable, either ww, or mom, the long 
vowel in the first case, end the additional vowel in the latter, 
compensating the loss of the Digamma.* By analogy in the Sapphic 
line xAwpotega Se mwas 

Beets 

I should write was, with an w, in preference to zoas, which 
destroys the metre, or even to moFas recommended by Dawes, or 
to ois, which, though consistent with metre, Is a form more 
modern than the age of Sappho. In the same manner in the La- 
cedemonian decree pwav (for pwrav), and not poay, is the pro- 
per readmg. See Knight’s Greek Alphabet, p. 132. Many 
vowels, originally long, have received in process of time a short pro- 
nunciation, and it is thus, that from the old forms, adixyw (another 
Sapphic word, whence still in the future adimnow) pereaivny, moe, 
and muayuex Hive been derived the lighter forms, adinew, meredasver, 
mow, and the Latin péema. ‘The same tendency to shorten ‘the 
quantity of vowels marks the progress of the Latin tongue, as any 
one may be convinced, who will turn from the Augustan Poets to 
the pages of Prudentius. ‘This tendency mdeed has been in force 
at all times, and there can be no doubt that even the classical 
words, Domitus and Monitus, are corruptions from Domatus, 
and Monétus. In this way, rather than by reason of the accent on 
the first syllable in the Greek words aiviypa, idwra, &c. I account 
for their Latin transfiguration into énigma, idédla, &c. The accent 
may shorten the penultima of iddla, but can have no such effect on 
the antepenulttma of émigma, as in the Greek origimal the accent 
and long syllable here concur. 

Odvvzios, in this Inscription for oAvzmw, seems a Doric peculiarity. 
Akin to it is the proper name DiroyBporos, Philombrotus, which oc- 
curs in the Doric Inscription in the Diarium Italicum, p. 72. 

It is observable, that the letter H does not once occur in this 
Inscription, either as a consonant, or as a vowel, and that @ is 
uniformly converted into T. 

How much'the Dorians’ affected brevity by elisions is evident 
fiom the number of them, found in this short specimen of their dia- 
lect.” They abound too in the few remains that we have of Sappho. 

With respect to the date, I know not on ‘what ground Mr. 








‘From this Mlorzo js derived ‘perhaps the Latin FACIO, as from 
OFIZTOX, HIFEPOE, TOHOZ, EPO, sagitta, sacerus, sacer, locus, fero and-gero. 
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Knight fixes it about the 40th Olympiad, in opposition certainly 
to Dr. Bentley, who says that: Epicharmus, the inventor of the 
aspirates OX, could’ not be more than 27 years old in the Gist 
Olympiad. Opuscula, 283. My own belief is, that neither this, nor 
the Delian, nor the Sigean Inscription is of great antiquity, and that 
not one of them.is of a date much anterior to the Archonship of 
Euclides, or four centuries before Christ. From the slowness, with 
which old habits give way even to the most manifest improvements, 
itis fair to presume, that the new letters of Epicharmus were not 
universally adopted, as soon as promulgated, and we know that the 
Dorians in particular were very tenacious of their own dialect and 
orthography. See a valuable Note of the learned editor of Sap- 
phonis Fragmenta in the Museum Criticum, p. 5. 

As a proof both of the inconstancy of Orthography, and of the 
late period to which the representation of the long vowel by E pre- 
vailed, I will cite the legend of a medal, struck subsequently to the 
age of Alexander the Great, to whom it is supposed to allude, 
where @EBH occurs for either @EBE, or OHBH. See Clarke’s 
Lomb of Alexander, p.97. Inthe same work, p. 158, we find 
KOINONOTSAI for xowwvouces, although the omega is regularly 
found in its proper place in every other word in the Inscription, 
Upon the whole, it is safe to conclude, that wherever the characters 
for the long vowels occur, there is no claim to great antiquity ; but 
the converse, that, wherever these are omitted, the writing is there- 
fore of undoubted antiquity, and at least anterior to their mvention, 
is a position by no means tenable, on the ground either of reason 


er of facts. . ie 
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| SKETCH | 
Of the ScaNnsion and Structure of the Atcatic 


Stanza in HORACE. | 
R.S.Y. 24th Jan. 1814. 








From the revival of letters when composition in Latin verse was 
the favorite task of scholars, to the year 1798, when Dr. Charles 
Burney reviewed in the Monthly Rev. “ Butler’s Marcus Musurus, 
with Greek and Latin Odes of his own ;” little or no suspicion seems 
to have existed, that the ¢hzrd line of this stanza was any thing else 
but an lambic dimeter hypercatalectic, scanned. thus, 
U BUS [reer |= 

and liable to no restriction in the structure whatever. 
~ Even those writers who abstained from the short in the fifth 
syllable, which any reader of Horace would naturally do, indulged 
every other. freedom in constructing the verse. 
_ George Buchanan and Casimir Sarbievius admit again and again 

the fifth syllable short ; and besides several faults peculiar to them- 
selves, violate freely every rule hereafter mentioned. 
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Burney’s great Canon is this: | eo 

“In the composition of the Latin Alcaic Seavey the third verse 
* should not terminate 

with a trisyllable followed by an enclitic or other seondsyllabbie : 
¢ nor with a word of four syllables ; | 

‘and as seldom as possible, with two dissyllables,” 

Setting to work with Burney’s Canon before me, and pursuing 
the subject i ma careful examination of 146 such verses in the Ist 
and nd books of Odes, and 171 in the Srd and 4th, I found the 
laws of restriction to be what the following canons exhibit, in 
Horace’s 3rd and 4th books. j 

1, This verse may not begin with a word of four syllables; nor 
with words naturally going together to that amount. 

Horace, I. xxvi. 11. has Hune Lesbio || sacrare plectro, and 
with an elision If. im. 27. Sors exitura || et nos in eternum &e. 
which forms never occur again. " 

Buchanan and Casimir violate this Canon in every Ode. 

2. Nor may it end with a word of four syllables, or with a tri- 
syllable followed by an enclitic or by any monosyllabie. 

Of the quadrisyllabic word Horace has only three instances, and 
all three in the 1st and 2nd books. 

If. xix. 19. Nodo-coerces |] viperino. 

3. Nor may it end with two dissyllables. 

For though Horace has admitted that form eight times im the 
1st and Qnd_ books, it is entirely excluded from the Srd and 4th. 

I. xxix. 11. | Pronos’relabi || posse | rivos. |’ 

4. Nor may it end with a dissyllable, followed by a monosyllable, 
unless it be an enclitic. 

One form only of exception occurs in Horace. 

{1, wi. 19. Depone sub laura mea, || nec &e. &e. 

‘Of the forms not directly or indirectly forbidden in the foregoing 
Canons, the following scheme will show, in what favoreach stood 
with Horace, and how certain forms prevailed with his more oul- 
tivated ear to the exclusion of others. 


N.B. $317 in all. 


WIE IM. Iv. 
A.——VvV]|l—-—-—-|lu-— 68 80 148 
B. —— |fu———|u-— 28 27 55 
C(t ay Pree igy fee 4 44 «| 46 
D.——|lu—-——vil-— 3 4 7 
a as Se, eo gare 26 15 41 
BE ND og a 2 4 6 
Maat Or Oe ge AOR rate 1 = 1 


Tigi fied f° vecaa th have been studiously sought or preferred 
in the 3rd and 4th books. 
~ The form D occurs so rarely pechaps, only because the words or 
sets of words going together are rare, which should constitute the 
syllables Y ~—— Vv. | 
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‘The same may be said of forms H and I. | 

Of the form G it is obvious to remark, that occurring twice as 
often in the Ist and 2nd as in the Srd and 4th books, it must have 
been less sought by Horace in the latter, or rather less readily 
admitted. 

It is a form evidently commodious, as Horace’s own earlier 
practice shows: but it should not be placed in the opening or con- 
cluding stanzas, nor where particular strength and grandeur is re+ 
quired; nor should it be repeated again too soon. 

At the end of this verse, the termination orum and arum suffers 
elision, with e¢ belonging to the next, five umes. 

1. xxxv. 11. | U1. xni. 23. | Hicitie 72. vill3y xxix. 3, 

The termination um, in arvum, once. LIL) xxix. 7. 

Once with triremt, TL. 1.89. With Juno once, UI. iv. 59. 

This happens once with zz belonging to Pe next verse after wm 
final. | 

I. xxxv. 39. O utinam nova 

Incude diffingas retuswm in 
Massagetas Arabasque ferrum. 
With these elisions may be classed the following: 

If. iii. 27. Sors exitura, et nos in sternum 
Exilitum impositura cymbz. 

Til. xxix. 35. Cum pace delabentis Etruscwm 

In mare ——— &c. 

Of the YU — in primo only 10 instances occur m all the books, 
and only 2 m the 3rd and 4th; of which none occur where the 
verse begins with a dissyllable. 

~~ ofTl.in. 71. Référre sermones deorum. 

&c. Xe. 

T. xxix. 7. Pier quis {jex aula || capillis, a quasi-trisyllable. 

The construction of the fourth line next demands our attention ; 
and no form of structure seems quite objectionable, but that which 
exactly coincides with the scansion. 

Oraque || jungere || quzrit || ori, 
has no parallel in Horace. 

The following scheme will show the forms principally mY 
by Horace, and in what proportion : 





i. 1. OT. Iv. 





A.—vVu—|yuv-vi-—— 58 67 125 
B.—- VU —|uvu—fu-—— 25 29 54 
D—yVvy|l—Vvu—|u-— 15 a9 34 
Aa—YVvy—|yuvi—vyi-— 3 27 30 
CL NS ye te] me 20 7 27 
Ac. —~ Yu +|pPuu|—u — — 5 Pe 1i 
E.— vy i|tyuevv=|uH— 6 a) 10 
More than two-thirds commence with —UU-—|] &c. 


Next in number are those:which' commence with ~U'y'l—UYU 
cm. {| Sc. \ 
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Now of the first and second lines which admit of several remarks. 

1., The beginning with an UV —, is not common (about 1 in 20) 
in the Ist and 2nd; in the 3rd and 4th about 1 in every 68. 

2. Elisions after the cesura are not unfrequent, such as the 
following: I. xvi. 6. Mentem sacerdotum incola Pythius, — 

— xxxiv. 15. Mutare, et insignem attenuat Deus, 
ILL. 1. 5. Regum timendorwm in proprios greges. 
Of these forms where the final em or um is elided, there are about 
17 in all. | 
Of the enclitic gue elided, one instance is I. xxxv. 10. 
Of elisions where the word ends with a short vowel, as 
Lil. iv. 6 ————— Audire et videor pios &c. 
there seem to be 3 or 4. 

Of elisions in words like invisz, sub dio, incesto, redonabo, just 
as many. 

The case of consilium and principium, IIL. iv. 41. vi. 6. de- 
serves remark. 

In Horace the forms consil? and imper? occur, III. iv. 65. 
IV. xv. 14. 

In the hexameters of Virgil no genitives, Consilzi, servité?, auxi- 
liz, &c. appear, though evidently commodious to the verse, and 
though Ovid not long afterwards used those forms without reserve. 

8. The place of the cesura is accurately observed, except in the 
following instances : 

{, xxxvil. 14. Mentemque lymphal[tam Mareotico. 
IV. xiv. 17. Spectandus in cer|[tamine Martio. 

Of the three following, the Cesura can hardly be said to’ be 
relieved by the preposition in a compound word, even in the second 
imstance, much less in the first. 

I. xvi. 21. Hostile aratrum erercitus insolens. 
— xxxvil. 5. Antehac nefas depromere Cecubum. 
I]. xvn. 21. Utrumque nostrum zncredibili modo. 

4. Instances of the following kind are not frequent; and are 
better avoided perhaps by the scholar, except very rarely, and in 
circumstances exactly like those exhibited below. 

Ll. in. 22. Nil interest, an || pauper et infima. 
IL]. ii. 6. illum ex || moenibus hosticis. 
—v. 10. Anciliorum et || nominis et toge. 

— vi. 22. Matura virgo, et || fingitur artubus. 

— xxi. 10. Sermonibus, te || negliget horridus. 
— — 21. Te Liber, et si || leta aderit, Venus. 
— xxix. 57. Non est meum, si || mugiat Africis. 
IV. iv. 37. Quid debeas, O || Roma, Neronibus. 
— xiv. 41. Te Cantaber, non || ante domabilis. 
— — 45. Te fontium, qui || celat origines. 

5. One instance occurs of the following. 

Il. xx. 13, Jam Dedaled ocior Icaro. 
tutior, conj. Bentl. recte ws tuol ye. 


‘ 
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_6. Of a word elided before et at the end of the first verse, which 
et of course in sense belongs to the second, the following are in- 
stances: querere, et violaria, et Cyprum, et copiam, 
et ——negotio, et util2, et. 

7. In two instances, neque at the-conclusion of the second verse 
commences a new sentence with the third. 

IIL. i. 38. Scandunt eodem quo dominus; neque 
Decedit zrata, &c. 

—- xxix. 46. Quodcunque retro est, efficiet; neque 
Diffinget, &c. 

















The above imperfect sketch of the Alcaic Stanza of Horace in 
its scansion and structure, drawn up for the benefit of my pupils, 
and now copied by one of them for the Classical Journal, is very 
much at the service of the Editor, if he thinks the tedious result 
of not a little labor worth preservation. A few remarks more ; 
and I have done. 

1. It is anadmirable observation of our immortal Bentley, in his 
Essay on the Chronology of Horace’s works, “ quanto annis pro- 
vectior erat, tanto eum et poetica virtute et argumentorum digui- 
tate gravitateque meliorem castioremque semper evasisse.” 

It is now very obvious to extend that remark to the structure 
also of his verse, especially in the building of the Alcaic rhyme: 
and any one may see, and must confess, that in his 3rd and 4th 
books of Odes the model of that stanza is very greatly and with 
much severe judgment improved. Scholars in future will take 
their pattern from those books alone, On that hint, I proceed, 

2. ‘The Alcaics of Statius are remarkably pure. Those in the 
Pasiphae of Petronius very much otherwise. 

“ Et Preetidas || dicit beatas 
‘© Oraque || jungere || quzerit || ori.’ 

Daniel Heinsius and Milton are far from correct in their prac- 
tice. Gray, though exquisite in his observance of the nicest pe- 
culiarity in the hexameters of Virgil, shows himself less attentive 
to the strict rules imposed by the muse of Horace: for instance, 
in the “‘ Mater rosarum, &c.” 





ae “loca 
«© Ameena, Jucundumque ver in- 
“* compositum docuere carmen 3” 
And that very noble Ode on the Grande Chartreuse, besides 
some petty faults which any eye may discover, is blemished by a 
structure of verse, for which Horace affords no justification. 
Per invias rupes, fera per juga. 

If the ridiculousness only of the following scheme of scanston 
pe the Alcaic stanza.can.be forgiven ; its avowed purpose at least, 
in the use of one of our. great public schools, must be. the better 
answered from the impossibility of forgetting it when it has once 
caught the ear. 
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Quis barbarorum, | Tityre, Tityre, ye 
Quis barbarorum, Tityre, ‘Tityre, | 
Quis barbarorum, barbarorum, 
Tityre, Tityre, barbarorum? | 

4, The learned, laborious, and acute critique in the Monthly 
Review for January, 1798, forms one only in the list of many 
deep obligations which Dr. Charles Burney has conferred on 
classical literature. it would be ungrateful in the extreme, were 
the writer of this article to disguise that nearly every part of its 
contents is’ directly or indirectly owing to that original and elabo- 
rate critique, which, even where it does not. teach, suggests to 
examine : and no scholar after the perusal of it could possibly dis- 
figure his imitations of Horace by those neglects of his metrical 
law, which, till very lately, most modern Latin poets have grossly 
committed, and which may justly be imputed to the total igno- 
rance of Grammarians on the subject.’ 

May 29, 1815. ty as ee 
_ P. S. In the above sketch, confessedly imperfect, wherever obligation is 
not directly owed to Dr. C. Burney, ail other remarks, on the third verse of 
the stanza in particular, were taken from a schedule of the 117 verses accord- 
ing to their classes of structure, carefully, if not correctly, drawn up more 
than ten years ago. ry» 
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NOTICE OF | : 
MisceLLtanrous Works of Enpwarp Gispon, Esq. 
with Memoirs of his Lire and Writines, &c. &e, 
By Joun, Lord Suxrrienp.—Vol. 111. 4to. Pr.Ql.ss. 








To Lord SuerrieLp we are indebted no less for literary than 
for political services. Among the former we consider his publica- 
tion of the present volume. It consists of a selection of articles, 
written by Mr. Gibbon, which will raise the character of the 
historian, and display his emmence as a critic, as a scholar, and as 
a profound investigator of topographical and numismatic anti- 
quities. 

Many other important articles of his composition are, no doubt, 
in the possession of his noble friend. ‘That great judgment is 
necessary in the selection for the public eye, we need not mform 
his Lordship. It were well if some parts of the historian’s writings 
had remained in his secret drawers ; —or rather, if our wishes were 
demanded, “ Hujus quo jaceant post obitum loco,” we would 
eagerly say, “ Quo non nata jacent.” 

We cannot but express our apprehension that an epithet or two 
(for the sting of the writer is generally concealed in an epithet) must 





~ 


} Month. Rev. u. 8. p. 8. 
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have been overlooked. We will just refer the noble Editor to the 
word artful in Article 18 of Index Expurgatorius. 

- But that much valuable matter is contained in this volume, our 
readers will conclude from: a: few Classical and Critical articles, 
which we insert in our Adversaria, with the signature G. 

‘We now enter on a part of our Notice with some trepidation, 
because we mean to qualify with some doubts an assertion confi- 
dently and universally made, that a principal ground of Myr. 
Gibbon’s literary fame was the elegance, ease, and accuracy, with 
which he wrote the French language. We are ready to allow, 
that no man was better versed in the idiomatical phrases of that 
language than he was: but that circumstance loads his style with a 
labored profusion, often of colloquial, and sometimes of uucom- 
mon, expressions, Of this any one will be easily convinced, who 
compares his manner of writing with the ease and brilliancy of 
that of Voltaire. 

But it is chiefly on the ground of accuracy that our observations 
are founded. Ona cursory perusal of the volume we have noticed 
some expressions, which we think incorrect, and which we wish 
to submit to the judgment of our readers. Some of these are pro- 
bably owing to the hurry of the corrector of the press; such as, 


Cette vaste esplanade faillé,p. 15—en faveur de Poffense, for 
offensé, 26—il lui offra, for offrit, 59—Jugurthe, for Jugurtha, 
354—honneurs publiques, ib. —une exactitude qui ne daissent rien 
a désirer, 407—affermi for affermé, 426—livres Tournotses; 430. 
(We believe that Tournois is of all genders and numbers.) 

We will proceed to those inaccuracies, which must be laid to 
the charge of the author: 

On peut s’imaginer quelle éfoit la surprise, for fut, 25—le re- 
procher de son ambition, for (ui reprocher son ambition, 365— 
¢ étvient vers les cloaques que les yeux se tournoient qui cher- 
choient, for c’étowt, 430—(the cacophony of this passage is strik- 
ing)—Son peuple immortaliscrent, for immortalisa, 434—Il 
auroit un passage qui feroit croire, ior ad, 524—Votre Excellence 
—qu il daigne, for elle, 641. 


But the most delicate part of our observatidns is on the parti- 
ciples. If we should err in our criticisms on this subject, we hope 
that our learned French Correspondents will correct us, and we 
‘promise the most candid deference to their decision. 


L’idée que les plus habiles critiques nous ont donné, for donnée, 
8—la tradition——je ne crois pas l’avoir chargé, for chargée, 
14—les chansons il les avoit souvent entendu, for entendues, 
44 (an infinitive does not follow)—des endroits qu’elle avoit rendu 
célébres, for rendus, 54—cette prophétie———je l’aurois rangé, for 
rangée, 401—Je me sers des idées quim’ont plues, for plu, 406— 
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les banquiers qui se sont appropriés ce genre de commerce, for 
approprié, 426—Cette once répond a celle que V. et G. ont 
trouvé, for trouvée, 447.—la partie que j'ai du, for lue, 477—Ila 
domination qui fut détruite aprés qu’elle eut durée, for duré, ib.— 
ses caracteres il faut quwil les ait reru, for recus, 526—ces 
lauriers dont vous m’avez couronnés, for couronné, 613—vous avez 
soutenue |’adversité, for vous @avez soutenue, l’adversité, or vous 
avez soutenu—O! 4. 

It would not be difficult to multiply similar passages; but 
enough has been done to induce the critical French scholar to ex- 
amine the style of the historian, and to estimate his character as a 
writer in the French language. 








ADVERSARIA LITERARIA. 





| No. vi. 
Continued from No. XXTI. p. 182. 


_ Le vieux Scholiaste, .qui nous a donné quelques commentaires 
sur diverses harangues de Cicéron, fait quelques fautes que Je ne 
Jaisserai pas passer en silence. Imext. Cicéron, en énumérant toutes 
les féries qui pouvoient renvoyer le jugement de Verres, jusques a 
Vannée de Rome 684, parle de quelques jeux votifs de Pompeée. * 
Asconius nous apprend dans une note,* que c’étoient des jeux que 
Pompée avoit voué* pendant la guerre avec Sertoire, en cas quil y 
remportat la victoire. Si le Scholiaste s’étoit contenté de nous 
dire la méme chose tout simplement, tout alloit bien ; mais il ajoute 
une doute si c’étoit dans cette guerre, dans celle contre les pirates, 
ou dans celle de Mithridate, que Pompée les voua.* Pouvoit-il 
ignorer que des loix Gabinia et Manilia (qui lui confiérent succes- 
sivement la conduite de ces deux guerres) la premiére ne fut 
faite que A.U.C. 686, et l’autre que l’année suivante? [[ment 
I] dit* que le royaume de Bithynie parvint au peuple Romain 
par la mort de Nicoméde qui mourut intestat. Il est faux. 
Nicoméde fit un testament par lequel il fit le peuple Romain 
son héritier.° [{]™e»t- 1] n’est pas-vrai qu’ Ariobarzanes fut envoyé 
par les Romains en Bithynie. Il ne fut jamais roi de Bithynie, 
mais bien de la Cappadoce.° 1 V™et- Ll parle d’un Consul Mi- 





t Cicero in Verrem, Actio 1. c. 10. 2 Asconius ad eum locum, 

3 Vet. Schol. ad eund. + Idem ad Orat. pro lege Manil. c: 2. 
5 Appian de Bell. Mithrid. p. 184. 218. Edit. Steph. 

© V.eundem, p. 209. aliosque scriptores gui bellum illud narraverunt. 


* The words in Italics we conceive to be inaccurate. Ep. 
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lienus* qui fut fait prisonnier par les pirates. Je n’en trouve 
aucun de ce nom dans les Fastes Consulaires. S’il m’étoit permis 
de hasarder une conjecture, je dirois que le Milienus du Scho- 
liaste pourroit bien étre le C. Bilienus de Cicéron. Il en parle 
avec éloge, et dit qu’il auroit sfrement obtenu le consulat, si sa 
prétension n’ett pas tombé justement dans les tems turbulens de 
_.Marius.* Le Scholiaste auroit bien ‘pu croire quwil avoit été fait 
‘Consul en effet. . G. 
Holommanus.——Je reléverai une petite faute de ce savant.— 
Cicéron dit* qu’un certain Q. Lollius, qui avoit quitté la Sicile 
pour éyiter la tyrannie du Préteur Verres, fut tué en chemin, et 
qu’on le fit passer pour avoir été tué par les fugitifs——Holom- 


manus, dans sa note a cet endroit explique le mot fugitif, par ceux. 


“qui in Sicilia Athenione duce grassabantur :? sil eut dit, “ In 
Ttalia Spartaco duce vel aliquo Spartacano,” il auroit parlé plus 
juste. La rebellion des esclaves en Sicile sous la conduite 
d@’Athénion et de Tryphon, fut finie par la mort de leurs chefs, 
par M. Aquillius, alors collégue de Marius dans son cinquiéme 
consulat.* Or ces personnages furent consuls A. U. C. 652. Mais 
ce meurtre n’auroit pas pu arriver avant A.U.C. 680; la premiére 
année du gouvernement de Verres. G. 





On croit que I’Irlandois étoit l’ancien langage des Scythes. 
C’est ce qu’ affirment les auteurs méme du pays.2 Brerewood 
étoit apparemment dans cette idée, puisqu’il met cette langue au 
nombre des quatorze langues méres que lui et d’autres ont comp- 
tées qui subsistent en Europe sansla Latine.° II faut convenir que 
Virlandois différe fort du Gallois, du bas Breton, et du Basque; 
mais il n’est pas moins certain qu’on y trouve quantité de mots, qui, 
sils ne. sont pas tirés du Latin, viennent de la méme source, 
cest-a-dire, du Celtique. J’ai rencontré dans ’Irlandois plusieurs 
termes du langage du peuple du Pays du Vaud: lesquels je n’ai 
pas trouvé dans les dictionnaires de trois autres dialectes, ni du 
Germanique. Un preuve de I’antiquité de l’Irlandois est que ses 
caractéres sont purement des lettres Grecques; et que n’en ayant 
que dix-sept il faut qu'il les ait reew avant la guerre de Troye, puis- 
qu vl ne fut que pendant ce fameux siége que Palaméde ajouta a 
VPalphabet Grec les quatre lettres qu’on lui attribue; et que de ces 
quatre Palphabet Irlandois n’ena aucune, non plus quedes quatre dont 
Simonide fut Pauteur. De sorte que c’est l’alphabet de Cadmus que 








* Vet. Schol. ad Orat. pro lege Manil. c. 12. 

* Cicero in Bruto, sive de clar. Orator. c. 47. 

3 Cicero in Verrem, 1. ili. c. 25. + Diodor. Sic. in Eclog, lib. 36. 
- * V. la Préface du seul Dictionnaire Irlandois que nous ayons. Paris, 
. 1732, chez Guerin. . © Brerewood Scrutin. Linguar. c, 4. 
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recurent les habitans d’Irlande, et non pas l’alphabet Tonien adopté 
par toute la Gréce.' Les Irlandois n’y ont ajouté que l’F, et comme 
ils ’écrivent a la Latine et non pas ¢, il est probable qu ils ne sen 
sont servis que depuis que ?Empereur Claude leut fait ajouter a 
Valphabet Latin. Une langue ot ne paroit que celle de Cadmus est 
assurément de la plus haute antiquité, et s’est conservée plus ens 
tiére qu’ aucune. autre qu’on connoisse. A l’égard de son abon- 
dance l’auteur du Dictionnaire pose en fait dans sa’ préface que de 
toutes les langues mortes ou vivantes, aucune west plus riche en 
mots, ni plus élégante en expressions que lirlandoise.’ —-G, 

< ; ; 





Mr. Hurd (English Commentary on Horace, Tom.11. p. 38. 
&c.) represents himself as the first discoverer of the Allegory ia 
the third Georgic ; and as such receives the compliments. of his 
friend Warburton (Divine Legation, Vol. 1. p. 295). ‘the Jesuit 
Catrou had, however, explamed it upon the same prineiple man 
years before. (Virgile de Catrou, Tom, 11. p. 452, 8c.) G.. 


fe) 
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M. Dacier (V. Horace de Dacier, sur le v. 67. de la premiére 
satire du 1. ii.) is doubly mistaken in supposing that the Metellus 
of Lucilius was the Metellus Numidicus, between whom and 
Scipio Africanus some jealousy had arisen concerving their Afri- 
can explaits. 1. The sense of Horace supposes that Scipio was 
an impartial judge; consequently no adversary of Metellus-—2. 
Scipio never had an opportunity of being jealous of the other's 
African glory. Scipio died in the Consulship of M. Aquillias and 
“C, Sempronius. (Vell. Patereul. 1. ii..c 4.) A. ULC. 6e4. CV. 
Pigh. Anval. ad ann.) Metellus was Consul with the provitice ‘of 
Numidia in 644. (Pigh. ad ann.) M. Dacier might also have 
considered that the intimacy, which the satirist enjoyed with Scipio, 
supposes him much older than 20 when that hero died, and con- 
sequently that Eusebius brings his birth too low (to the 158th 
Olympiad.) M. Boyle (Dictionnaire au mot Lucilius, Not. G.) 
drew the same conclusion, though from less decisive circumstances. 


° 
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Cicero (pro Lege Manilia, c. 4.) speaks of Ecbatana, as the 
royal seat of Mithridates. I suppose it is not necessary to prove 
that Ecbatana was the capital of Media, or that Media was never 
a part of that prince’s empire. Tully was probably but an indif- 
ferent geographer, and the celebrated name.of ,Ecbatana-sounded 
extremely well. A lesson for erttics! . ) 





* Plin. Hist. Nat. 1.x. c. 57. 
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“)Pvtine Must be mistaken when he Says (De Bell. Gall. 1. viii. 
€. 46.) that Q. Cicero was sent info wititer quarters in Belgium, 
When it appears that he was serving under his brother im Cilicia 
the 13th of Oct. (Cicero ad Attic. 1. v. 20.) of the same year, 
A. Uc. "702. (V. Pigh. ad. annum.) a ro 


tt 


tat i no. very correct: historian. blame, Ist, His Chro- 
nology. Let any. one consider the context of his history from the 
siege of Numantia to the Consulship of Calphurnius Bestia. . (Vi, 
Bell. Jugurth. c. 5—29.) A fair reader can never imagine a space 
of more than five or six years. “There were. really 29. (V. Pigh. 
add atin. "ULC. 620 et 642.) nd, His Geography. Notwith- 
standing his labored description of ‘Africa, nothing can be more 
confused than his Geography, without either division of provinces, 
or fixing of towns. We scarce perceive any distance between 
Capysa and’ the “river Mulucha (bell. Jugurth. ¢. 94-97, &¢.) 
situated at the two extremities of Numidia, perhaps 500 miles 
from each other. 3rd, Having undertaken a particular history of 
the Jugurthine war, he informs us neither of the fall. of the ¢on- 
quered province, nor of the captive king, a ate 


- 





M. de Montesquieu quotes the famons.i inscription of the Rubi- 
con as ancient and authentic. (Considérations sur la grandeur des 
Homains, c. xi. p. 123.) ~We may-exeuse Blondus, and Leander 
Alberti, for having been deceived by so very gross 2n imposition, 
which carries its own condemnation ‘along. with it, has beens regu- 
larly confuted by Cluyerius, (Ital. Auntiq. 1. 1. ¢. xxvii. p, 297.) 
and must be rejected by every scholar in Kurope. 2 te 

sliesiibl | 

M. Muratori is grossly mistaken in the interpretation: of a‘ pas- 
gage of Oly mpiodoras preserved by Photius.. (V. Annalid’ Halla, 
tom.iv, p. 83.) ‘The historian speaks of séveral rich setiators, who 
enjoyed an annual income of forty centenaries of gold, others of 
fifteen, others of ten, &c. ‘The annalist understands by a ceiite- 
nary of gold 100,000 pieces of gold, which he supposes nearly 
equivalent to the crowns or ducats of our time. But the real sig- 
nification of a centenary, xevryvéeiv, means. only one hundred 
pounds weight in gold (which was the general and legal computa- 
tion under the lower empire.) I owe Salmasius the justice of 
observing, that he has given the true explanation of this word 
(V. Comment, -ad_ Seripti Hist. August. p. 418). -Muratori’s 
erroneous reckoning would enerease the fortunes of these wealthy 
senators in the enormous proportion of at least-seven-te-enes—-— 


G. 
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°o M.*Freret justifies the common readingsof: Pliny, othe Natura- 
list (1. iii. 5.) which allows 13,200 paces forthe circuit of Rome; 
by an ingenious calculation drawn from the measure of the sur 
faces of the fourteen regions as set down m the) Notitia. .. The cir- 
cumference deduced from them is 13,459) paces. This seeming 
agreement is a real contradiction. Pliny only speaks of the nar= 
rower boundaries of Servius Tullius. The Rome of the: Notitia 
(the fourteen regions) comprisedall that was contained within the 
more extensive walls of the Emperor Atrelian. (V. Mém. de Lit- 
térature, tom. xxiv. p. 531, &c.) A WaT hy Orne 

M. de Fontenelle (tom. il. p. $83.) is mistaken when he thinks 
the Romans prohibited the Carthaginians by treaty, from offering 
any more liuman sacrifices. ‘The original treaties between those 
powerful republics are still extant in Polybius and Livy. I need 
only refer tothem. Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, is indeed reported 
(though not upon the very best authority) to have imposed that 
humane condition after the battle of Himera. (V. Dioder. Sicul. 
1. xi. 21; et Wesseling ad loc.) M. de Fontenelle is pleased to 
accuse the Romans of contradicting their own practice; since they 
sacrificed a man every year to Jupiter Latiates. But [ shall not 
believe upon the words only of Porphyry, Lactantius, and’ Pru- 
dentius, that human sacrifices were ever a part of the Roman 
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‘worship. 

© [think M. de Fontenelle has’ very injudiciously ‘called Homer 
and’ Hesiod the first Grecian philosophers. Reason and inspira- 
tion are widely different. ‘The first poets were the prophets and 
theologians of their time ;° not the philosophers. Several” great 
‘sects of philosophy, who, frém either inclination or policy, chose 
to connect their system with the established theology, were obliged 
‘to consult the most approved interpreters of it; which scheme of 
conciliation has often betrayed them into absurdities. Thus, in 
‘more modern ages, the great Descartes has attempted to explain 
transubstantiation ; and the greater Newton to expound the Reve- 
Jations.. Fontenelle might have spared his satirical exclamation, 
# Voila les raisonnemens de cette antiquité si vantée.” (C&uvres 
de Fontenelle, tom. ii. p. 251.) Qh Gi» 





- Lord Shaftesbury has observed, that, after despotism was fully 
established at Rome, not a statue, picture, or medal, not’a tole 
rable piece of architecture afterwards appeared. Mr. Addison 
adopted this remark with great complacency, and Myr. Warton 
‘received it too easily, (Essay on the Genius and Writings’ of Pope, 
p- 176.) “However, if we take the period of the réigns of Vespa- 
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sian and Commodus,: which is certainly a very* fair’ one; we must 
confine this observation to-painting alone. For the state of archi- 
tecture, I'need only appeal to the Coliseum, and Trajan’s column} 
the statues of Antinous'and: Marcus Aurelius will give us an idea 
of thetaste of sculpture. Every connoisseur knows that the highest 
perfection of the Roman medals is to be sought for in the times of 
Trajan and Hadrian. © Ge 

‘The epistles of Phalaris have been pronounced spurious, after a 
much fuller hearing than they deserved. (See the controversy 
between Boyle and Bentley.) Let me, however, discover another 
mark of their being so. Phalaris enlarges very much (see Epis. 
Ixx. &c.) on the glory, the honors, and the rewards that awaited 
the murderers of tyrants. ) 

‘This was, 1 acknowledge, a general law of nations amongst the 
Grecian Republics; but 1 think it highly improbable that 1t could 
have been so ancient asthe age of Phalaris, who (if he 
was not, as Pliny says, the first tyrant in the world) may be 
proved to have florished about 600 years before Christ. 
(Bentley against Boyle, p..29—91.) Such a custom supposes 
many revolutions of freedom and servitude in the several Greek 
republics; who were. willing to intimidate future tyrants, by 
arming and encouraging. every. private citizen to, destroy them. 
Such wus the conduct of the Athenians when they recovered their 
liberty in 512: and the honors which were paid to the memory of 
Hiarmodius and Anistogiton became a model for: the rest of 
Greece. G.. 
See ae 

J am surprised that during that long and sharp controversy con- 
cerning the epistles of Phalaris, neither party should have paid the 
least attention to the time of the foundation of Agrigentum ; since 
the tyrant could have no existence before his city. This last was 
built, according to the late accounts of Thucydides, (lib. vi. sub 
init.) 153 years later than Syracuse, founded, according to the 
chronicle of Eusebius,. in the second year of the XIV. Olympiad, 
(Ant. Ch. 735,) or, according to the more accurate computation, 
which Sir John Marsham has formed upon the Arundel marbles, 
A.C. 769. (Canon. Chron. p. 440, 495.), These,two epochas will 
give us 582, or 616; either of them is sufficient to refute the 
earlier date, which Eusebius himself has given us for the age of 
Phalaris ; and to reduce that controversy within narrower bounds. 
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The author of the Adventurer, No. 127, (Mr. Joseph Warton, 
concealed under the signature of Z.) concludes his ingenious 
parallel of the ancients and moderns by the followimg remark : 
“That age will never again return, when a Pericles, after walking 
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svith Plato in a portico built by Phidias, and painted by Apelles, 
might repair to hear a pleading of’ Demosthenes or a tragedy of 
Sophocles.” It will never return, because it never existed, Perié 
cles (who died in the aie year of the 89th Olympiad, Ant, 
Chr, 429. Dio. Sic. 1. xii. 46.) »was confessedly the patron of 
Phidias, and the vain tats of Sophocles; but he could enjoy 
no yery great pleasure in the conversation of Plato, who was born 
in ithe same year that he himself died. (Diogenes Laertius m 
Platone, v. Stanley’s: History of Philosophy, ip. 154.) The error 
is still more extraordinary with regard to Apelles and Demosthe- 
nes, since both the painter and orator survived Alexander the 
Great, whose death is above a century posterior to that of Pericles, 
Ga $23.) And indeed though Athens was the seat of every libe- 
ral art, from the days of Themistocles to those of Demetrius 
Phalareus, yet no particular era will afford Mr. Warton the syn- 
chronism he seems to wish for, as tragedy was deprived: of her ~ 
famous triumvirate, before the arts of philosophy. and eloquence 
had attained the perfection which they soon after received from the 
hands of Plato, Aristotle, and Demosthenes. Ga. 





Dant maria, et lenis ve ei vocat Auster in sittin: 
Virg. Aan ver Mm. v.70. 

We generally read /ene fluens, lene sonans, &c.: lenis followed 
‘by an adjective or participle, and without a conjunction between, 
is turned into an adverb. ute 

The above line of Virgil seems, however, to militate against 
this rule. I would, therefore, inquire whether he or any of the 
other Latin poets have passages in which the word denis 1s ree 
in this manner? Or whether it may not be a disputed reading 
In the latter case, the present expression can sabe no pide 
whatever agaist the established rule. 

Jestiould’ suspect that the original reading was seid erepitanss and 
that some ignorant transcriber alteredit to denis that he might ree 
coneile it to the common rules of prosody. Lf so, might. not fene 
be replaced in the text? Virgil repeatedly gives a pleasing variety 
to his numbers, by.deviating into what is very improperly called 
poetical licence ; and, therefore, the lengthening of the second e 
in’ /ené might be accounted for either by tlie Cesura, or asa 
Grecism. 4 

Whema final vowel: is, short, and is Sollowiied by two mute con 
sonants beginning the next seit it has been ascertained from late 
examinations of the Latin poets, that it is oftenest short, but that, 
from some unpleasantness of sound, it is a metrical on ee 
which they seem to have-avoided...Where it is made long, it ought 

~~to~be-considered-as-a Grecism ; and-consequently where-ihe verse 
Absolutely requires the pfeseice of a vowel'thus situated, 1 thimk 
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it far better to.make it long, than by keeping to, the Latin idiom, 
and making it short, to admit of a sound, which was probably 
very disagreeable. 
_ It is another argument aguinst the present reading, that it is not 
common for two epithets to follow each otner in Latin, without 
being connected by a conjunction; or rather, it never happens, 
except where energy, pathus, or rapidity, are to be expressed.’ 
There is, however, nothing of the kind in the verse above quoted. 
- df, atter all, the present reading is the true one, it should be 
punctuated thus : 

Dant maria, et lenis, crepitans, vocat Auster in altum, 


Notice of an Edition of the Greek Testament, not 

| generally known. | 
This scarce Edition has the following title-page: Novum Tes- 
tamentum jam quintum ac postremum accuratissima cura recognt- 
tum, a Des. Erasmo Roterodamo, cum annotationibus ejusdem, 
tta locupletatis, ut propemodum novum opus videri possit. Mapya- 
PITHY TiLIOY axodsus dmavta AapBave, En margaritum nobile, eme si 
cups ditescere. Basilee, dunno MDXLI. The title-page has 
also two hands graspmg a caduceus, with Froben on each side. 
At the end of the text is another date. Basilee, per Hieron. 
Frobenium et Nicolaum Episcopium.. Anno MDXLIT. This 
edition was unknown to Le Long, Marsh, Michaelis, and Dr. 
Clarke; at least it is not mentioned by them in their accounts of 
»Erasmus’s Testameuts.‘ In Masch’s Supp. to Le Long, p. 21. 
“itis mentioned, from Panzer, but Masch had not seen it because 
he conceives it to be the 4th edition of 1527, with a new title; 
which itis not. Like the 4th edition it has three columns, the 
Greek, Erasmus’s version, and the Vulgate; but it wants some 
things which he says were contained in the fourth, among the rest, 
the Nicene Creed. At page 105 it has Kagxos for Magxos——it 
contains the disputed text in 1 Jno. c. v.7, 8. and the reading 
aAdos for 6 dAAos Joh. c. xviit. v.15. ‘his is also different from 
other editions, called the fifth, noticed in Le Long, Vol. i. pp. 

292. 204. : 

- Killermogh, Feb. 4, 18135. G. H. 
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In Poetam, qui carmina inscripserat NuGas. 
Paule, taum inscribis Nugarum nomine librum ; 

In toto hbro nid melius titulo. | 
_) See Dibdin’s Classtes, Vol, i. p. 59, 3rd Edition. 
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In St. Matthew, c. xxviti v.44; (the English version gives “ The 
thieves'also which were crucified’ wath chim “cast the! same in’ his 
teeth.” rol Pagaes , 
In St. Luke, c. xxii. ve 401 “ And one of the malefactors 
which were hanged railed on hm, saying, if thou be Christ save» 
thyself, and us. 

“ But the other answering, rebuked him, saying, dost not thou: 
fear God, seeing thou art in the same condemnation.” 

Comparing these together, the English piainly means in one 
place, that.they both railed, and in the other, that only one did.’ 
The truth is, that the first is a literal translation of a passage which. 
will not bear such an interpretation. 

In Bythner’s Lyra the passage is cleared beyond a doubt: 
“ Pluralis ponitur de uno ex singularibus quando scriptura unum. 
aliquod incerte indicat, ut sepultus est in civitatibus Gilead.— 
Super pullum filium asinarum.—Catulus leenarum.— Hit descendit - 
Jonas ad latera navis —Et in Novo'Testamento, Latrones expro~ 
braverunt ei, apud Matt. unus ex suspensis, apud Luc. 

- Both passages signify tle same thing: in the first case Latrones,. 
the plural, is used, because neither his. name nor birth, nor any 
thing relating to him is spoken of, but it merely implies one of the 
two; in the latter case where the whole conversation 1s recorded, 
this way of writing would be incorrect. Hente it appears that in 
the former passage a scriptural idiom is used, which, being literally 
translated, caused an error mm the English; therefore it should be 
réndered thus : 

<“One of the thieves also which were crucified with him cast 
the same in his teeth.” of sd gd 

ee 
EI3 KPOTNON. 
"Odira, mpooeyew turbav Hy Deans doeva, 
Karty xardper yapiros tiv enol tomov 
"Os mao mooyeov adlovwc yAuxty moroy, 
"Axouatos 00x iw, ovO dgurds ovdevs. 
O83 ws pew. auicbos, ex yap odpavoi, 
TlodAods morivuv, Eumadw moriCopcs. 
i ~<e— ‘ 

The title to the Song of Solomon appears to me to be inaccu- 
rately.translated. A Song of Songs which is Solomon’s. This is 
complimenting.the.Son too much at the expense of the Father, 
_ the sweet Psalmist of Israel! The word Asher in the original 

may.-be either-singular.or plural. .In the latter case, the passage 
may -bé thus.rendered, A Song of the Songs which are Solomon’s. 
The Septuagint translate it,. Agua acparov, A Song of Songs, 
which is much beiter than The Song of Songs, 5 txt 
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ea Fa esvre fore: EDVARDUS GIBBON. 

CRITICUS ACRIINGENLO ET MULTIPLICI DOCTRINA ORNATUS 
IDEMQUE HISTORICORUM QUI FORTUNAM 
IMPERII ROMANI. 

VEL LABENTIS ET INCLINATI VEL: EVERSI ET FUNDITUS: 
DELETI 
LITTERIS MANDAVERINT 
OMNIUM FACILE PRINCEPS 
CUJUS IN MORIBUS ERAT MODERATIO ANIME 
CUM LIBERALL QUADAM SPECIE CONJUNCTA 
IN SERMONE 
MULTA GRAVITATI COMITAS SUAVITER ADSPERSA ; 

IN SCRIPTIS 
COPIOSUM SPLENDIDUM 
CONCINNUM ORBE VERBORUM 
ET SUMMO ARTIFICIO DISTINCTUM 

ORATIONIS GENUS 
RECONDITZ EXQUISITEQUE SENTENTIZA 
ET IN MONUMENTIS RERUM POLITICARUM OBSERVANDIS 
ACUTA ET PERSPICAX PRUDENTIA 
VIXIT ANNOS LVI MENS. VII DIES XXVIII 
DECESSIT XVII CAL. FEB. ANNO SACRO 
MDCCLXXXXIV 
ET IN HOC MAUSOLEO SEPULTUS EST 
EX VOLUNTATE JOHANNIS DOMINI SHEFFIELD 
QUI AMICO BENE MERENTI ET CONVICTORI HUMANISSIMO 


H. TAB. P. C, 
S. PARR. 
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Crassican Journat. No. XV. p. 28.—This article is chiefly 
drawn from Colomiés’ Gallia Orientalis, a work, which notices 
several French female Hebraists; and gives their names, either 
aa or altered, I shall here restore their real names. 

. Lodotca Saracena Lugdunensis was called Louise Sarasin, 
ast was born at Lyons.—2°. Anna Rohania was called Anime 
Princesse de Rohan.—3°. Domina de Guimene is Madame la 
Princesse de Guémené; and her hore are no miscellanies, as 'Q. 
believes, but a prayer-book, The Princess Anne de Rohan and 
the Princess de Guémené are perhaps the same person. “I leave 
this disquisition to Biographers.—4°. Maria Molinea is Made 
moiselle Marie Du Moulin, daughter of Pierre du Moulin. 


Ibid. p. 79.—Mr. J. S. is very night in calling the scholiast of 
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Lucian “an unfortunate scholiast,”. because, he translated mugera 
by wupexBoriras Aldous, . But J«S.probably.did- not recollect that. 
thiseobjection to the scholiast, and the very sense. of mugeia, were 
ahveady to be found m Bast’s Lpastela Critica, p. 141. | 


‘No. XVI. p. 461.—The editor says, after Mr. Villers, (Re- | 
searches of German Literati, p. 30.) that the edition of Hesiod by 
Mr. Lennep will be merely intended to supply a chasm im a series 
of Greek classics publishing at Amsterdam, and dogs not lay claim 
to superiority. ‘his information is inaccurate. The edition of 
Hesiod by Mr. Professor Van Lennep will be critical and expla- 
natory, with the addition of all the scholiasts, emended and*sup- 
plied by the aid of the manuscripts of the petncipal libraries of 
Ewrope. So that four learned professors, Messrs, Gaisford, Van 
Lennep, Heinrich, and Thiersch, are at the same time editing 
this great poet, so long neglected. Mr. Gaisford’s work has lately 
made its appearance, and exhibits admirable accuracy, very exten- 
sive reading, and sober criticism. I believe that his rival editors 
will deal more boldly with the old and patient bard. 


No. XVII. Surpn. p. 599.—The passages from the Hecuba 
and Cheremon, on the beauty of Statues, were already cited else- 
where, and with fuller illustrations. I could add many other similar 
passages: but L would not use the words of Longus employed by 
N.A., because they are little to the purpose. 


_, No, XX. p. 340.—J. H. H. proposes to read letus for latus 
w this line of Ovid (Epist. vii. 56.); 
‘Ut pelago suadente etiam retinacula solvas, » 
Mulia tamen /atus tristia pontus habet.” 
M.Vau Lennep, in his respectable edition of Ovid's Epistles, very 
properly defends the vulgar reading éatus. 1 shall transcribe his 
words, because this hook is not common mm England: “ Vulgatam 
lectionem sanam puto. Etenim quo /atius est mare, eo plura illnd. 
permeantibus obvenire possunt tristia; ut, quamvis pelago suadente 
navem solyerint, inde tainen colligere non debeant eumdem semper 
et ubigue maris statum fore.” A 


Ibid. p.$42.—The Greek lines of Gilbert Wakefield, written 
ena copy of his Bion and Moschus, were presented to the library 
of the dustitute. we 


Thid. p. $44.—In the inscription at Messina, instead of OYTAT- 
KfS, read OYTAYKTS. | almost believe that this mscriptiotf is 
“entiré, and that the pomts in the end of the fourth line are super-. 
finous. hese are two elegiac distichs, which in,common charac- 
” ters run ease? Sst dagaoul caw acuity pois f 

Kétinos qv pole wios mergis, vat poige 8 moutes >, Sapromp 
wAducey Hibsous, @& ragovira, pole. 
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Od 7 ‘Rardy normed mecixelucvoy ovvopee TipBous, 
ov yAuKud io” py, xy OPsuevorrsy, & gues. 
I write ragodira and ieiy for magodeire and ypeiv of the stone, 


Ibid. p. 418. Note 2.—The French Hine cited in vindication of 

the hiatus se wn, 
“ st un riche marchand fait son fils vonsedial) 

is probably taken, not from the book itself of the poet, but, I fear, 
from the unfaithful memory of the Jearned editor. Si un is an 
inadmissible biatus. ‘The poet has probably written, “ quand un,” 
or dorsgu'un,” but not st un; unless the line belong to some 
old peet who lived when the rules of French versification were 
not yet well established. 


Ibid. p. 492.—The new edition of Plato is published by M. 
Beck, vot by M. Schaefer. The first volume (Lips. 1813. typis 
Tauchitz.) contams Euthyphro, Apologia, Crito, Phedo, 
Lheages, “Amuatores and dhecteius, with the Greek scholia, and 
‘critical notes. 





NOTICE OF 


ALBIUS TIBULLUS EP LYGDAMUS, Codicum 
ope Emendatt a Joanne Henrico VOSSIO.  Heidel- 
berge. 1811. 12mo. pp. 134. 





Me. Voss, the learned. author of several very good German 
translations of classical authors, 1s also the editor of this neat 
ediiion of ‘Tibullus. He professesin the title page, (for of preface 
we have not a word,) to have corrected by Ms3S.: what these 
MSs. are, however, we of course remain ignorant: we cannot, 
therefore, specify either their number, contents, age, or nature: 
but probably they are not very remarkable for any of these qualities. 
The text. however, seems tolerably accurately given; and the 
whole forms a very convenient pocket. companion for the seavini's of 
_‘Tibullus. Probably, Voss tended it as a lecture book. He has 
-adced. the. Elegies of Lygdamus. 








* The line is certainly taken from a poet of the beginning of the last century; 
but si un air, although not harmonious, was thought less cacophonous than s¢ 
quelque aiv.—LDw 8 : 
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Ts KING into view the general intention of thé Classical Journal 
more than the more immediate and particular object, [have to beg 
you will insert in your work, if you’should judge them sufficiently 
connected with your plan; the following QUERIES concerning the 
‘course of studies to be pursued by students of the English law. 

ist. ‘To which of the Classics should they most particularly 
direct their,attention ? 

Qnd. What in the Grecian and Roman oratorsishould they. 
particularly imitate? 

3rd. What course of law should they follow ? 

4th. With what sciences, independent of law, should they ial 
ticularly make themselves acquainted ; ? 

-T have been encouraged to address this to you, as I see in one 
of the numbers of the Journal lying before me a paper on the 
Course of Studies pursued at Oxford. 

As the study of law is so intimately connected with the liberty. 
and independence of our island, I hope you will. give this letter:a 
place in some subsequent number of your work, g BM 

LENNOX, ~ 


Edinburgh, Feb..20, 1815. | he: 
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JUST PUBLISHED. | ba Aaeaieal 
CLASSICAL. 


Tiberius Rhetor de Figuris, Altera Parte Abictione una cum Rufi 
Arte Rhetorica. Edidit Jo. Fr. Boissonade; In Edibus Valpianis. 
Pr. 6s. in Royal i2mo. boards... ) oo oM 


Callimachi quie supersuat pisarkriaiai jp etocum® notarum  delectu 
edidit, C. J. Blomfield, A.M. Oct. Pr. 14s. enslty 


Anacreontica Greece. Recensuit notisque criticis instruxit siden 
ricus Henricus Bothe, Magdeburgensis. “Editio Nova. 


sohettera di’ Ledovico Costa’ ab: Signor Giorgio Viani*intorno | Nila 
Zecca ed alle amon éte dy Pistoiay’i«’Porino, 1874, ing PP. 4h 9 
“Of, thie hetter: 40 ¢opieseuky were printed) OW 24 TO LF LCE 
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Thome Valperge Epistola Horatii ad Augustum in morte Mece- 
natis, Muneri cum, aliis literis ‘missa ad Amplissimum virum Ludoy. 
de Breme equitem, &c. Auguste Taurinorum, 1812, 4to. pp. 44. 


Thome Valperge ad Ampliss. Vir. Ludov. de Breme epistola altera 
ad criticam pertinens literariam. Auguste Taurinorum, 1813, 4to. 
BB 24 perere we 
. Draconis Stratonicensis liber de metris poet. loannis -Tzetzz exe- 
gesis in Homeri Hliadem., Prim. ed. indd, add. God. Hermannus, 
Cum Append. contin, Tricham, etc. 


_ Oppiani Cynegetica et Halieutica,-ad fid. libror. script. emend, 
I. G. Schneider. Acced. versiones lat. metr. et pros. plur. anecd, et 
index grecit. 1813. 


Tricha, Elias et Herodianus de metris. Greece. Prim, ed, Fr. de 
Furia, 


"The first Volume of a General History of the Literature of Poland, 
by Felix Bentkowski, has been lately published at Warsaw. The 
- work is preceded by an introduction, in which the State of Literature 
in Poland is considered, as well generally, as more particularly. 

The history is divided into periods, in the first section; and de- 
scribes the most ancient documents known to be extant in the Polish 
language, including notices of authors who have written in this lan- 
guage. ‘The second section is devoted to the history of Poetry and 
Eloquence. ‘The second Volume will contain the history of Lite- 
rature, of Philosophy, of Jurisprudence, of Mathematical Studies, 
of Natural History, Natural Philosophy, &c. We are glad to see 
Poland raising her head on the subject of Literature ; it is truly honor- 
able to the Author who attempts the task, and to his country which 
furnishes the means and materials. 


M. Debure,, the bookseller, at Paris, has lately published, in two 
volumes octavo, L’Egypte sous les Pharaons, &c. Egypt under the 
Pharaohs, or Researches into-the»Geography, Religion, Language, 
Writings, and History of Egypt, before the invasion of Cambyses ; 
by M. Champollion, jun. of Grenoble. These two volumes contain 
only the Geography, the others are in progress. The author has 
deeply studied the Coptic or Egyptian language ; and has availed him- 
self ofall, the Coptic MSS. in the Royal Library at Paris.. The»work, 
when complete,)is. expected to be replete with uncommon erudition. 


M. Gosselin’s work on the Systematic and positive Geography of 
the Ancients: is :completed>in two large quartos, -with forty maps and 
plans. bho tinct od Bs 

Bish. fixus7 ef tr. Sue) | 
pave elt oie PRR PRBS Ry it lied evonmall 2nd 
iM ,..TPhiebaut.de Berneaud,, one of, the. librarians, at the Mazarine 
Library, -has been,during: several. years,employedin:javinging forward 
a translation of the work of Theophrastus, .om the History of: Plants. 
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He has used whatever MSS. of reputation he could obtain access fo ; 
and to render his labors more correct; he has travelled on foot, ‘in 
Italy; not less’ than seven years, in different places; during which 
pedestrian excursions, he has vollected many valuable additions to the 
stores of his knowledge. In fact, this appears to be at the same time 
a spirited method of doing justice to a botanical subject; and the 

most promising of any, to obtain correct ideas in ‘reference to the 
labors of antiquity, aided by the force of modern system, a recent 
discoveries. — 


The first Volume of Plato, the editors of which ere “Messrs. Back 
Buttmann, Heindorf, and Schiciermacher, must appear this very 
year. The second Volume will contain edited and inedited Scholiasts, 


The third Volume of Matthie’s. Euripides has pronanry. made its 
appearance. ° 


The Etymologicum Magnum, edited by Fred. ‘Sylburgius, A new 
Edition most accurately revised. | 

The Etyniologicum Magoum, edited, ‘commentated, and provided 
with Indices, by so eminent a philologist as Sylburgius, is one of thé 
most necessary aids to a philological student, But it is now of such 
rare occurrence, that it is not contained in Libraries by Wo means in- 
differently supplied. A ‘new edition has therefore been undertaken: 
The learned Schaefer, Professor at Leipsig, will superintend’ the 
press; and it will be printed tm the office of Diétrrius, which has been cele+ 
brated for its excellence above halfa century, and has lately printed 
the Pindar of - pi gh Its form will be quarto; aad the price 
about the half of that for which the editio Commeliniana is -pstally 


sold. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DecaMERON.—On publishing the fourth and 
last volume of the Bibliotheca Spencetiana, 1 consider niyself in gome 
degree called upoa by the subscribers te my remaining works in- hand, 
to state the progress they are making, and the probable pened of their 
publication. ‘The third volume of the Typographical Antiquities-has 
been for some time in gradual progress tlireugh the press; and will 
appear towards the end ef the present vear.. About one-third of itis 
alteady printed. ‘The Bibliographical Decameron demands: a more 
explicit notice. 

In the few copies of the Prospectus of this latter. work, alsiebl 
circulated among my friends, 1 observed that, it was my intention 
to exhibit in it, ‘a union. ee elegant. ornament. and, interesting 
information, upon subjects which pg now beginning strongly. to 
claim the attention of the public; and upon which, in "this country, 
very little accurate information had, comparatively, been imparted’— 
and that ‘eighteen months had then elapsed im the preparation of 
Drawings and Engravings for it.’ "The Parts, or mauuer of the distri- 
bution of the werk, are as follow. 

First Day. —lurainated Manuscripts. Under this interbatizng den 
partment will befound embellishments, or faithfully executed fac- 
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dimiles,.,illustrative of a few of the choicer and more. splendid MSS. in 
‘the libraries, of the. British Museum,.of the Bodleian, of Lambeth, a 
“Westminster, . and. of a few distinguished private collectors. 1 should 
be loth to promise what is not likely to be performed; or to incur the 
censure of vanity or presumption in asserting that the materials already 

collected, in this department of the work, are more numerous, more 
Sra, and more faithful, than any which, to my knowledge, have 
come under the eye of the public. Those friends who have seen the 
drawings already made from the magnificent Missal of “Pope Sixtus 1V., 
executed by Francesco Veronese and Giralomo dei Liori, and formerly 
jn the collection of Mr. Edwards, from the Roman de ta Rose (in the 
British Museum)—from the exquisite small missal, sold at the sale of 
the library of Mr. Edwards, (No. 829, now in the collection of Mr. 
North,)—and from the yet more celebrated volume, known under the 
maine of the Bedford Missal—from the MS. Decameron of Boccaccio, 
in the collection of Mr. Coke of Holkham—from fragments of old 
Choral Books, in the collection of Mr. W. Y. Ottley —from the MS, 
of the Greek Gospels i in the collection of Mr. Dent—as well as from 
several other precious specimens of early art—are at liberty to declare 
their own unbiassed sentiments respecting the truth, or otherwise, of 
the foregoing declaration. 

Second Day.—Printed Missals, Breviaries, and Hore. Upwards 
of fifty wood-cuts are already executed to give interest and beauty to 
this department of the work. From these will be seen the costume, 
and the prevailing taste (whether in droll or grave subjects — Children’s 
Pastimes, or Death-Dances) of. the times—the variety, the richness, 
and the typographical difficulties of the execution of these publica- 
tions, as well as the comparative state of the arts of design and en- 
graving. The devices of Verard, Pigouchet, Kerver, Hardouyn, 
Simon du Bois, &c. &c. &e.. will also. be found im this part of the 
work.) > 
SH hind Day.-—Books printed from Wooden Blocks ; and Books con- 
taining early and curious.specimens of Engraving: Bibles : Books of 
Games and ‘Sports: ‘of Mamers and Customs: of S Studies and Sciences, 
These subjects bespeak attention for themselves. Numerous engra- 
vings in wood are already executed for their elucidation: and among 
thém will be found some interesting specimens illustrative of the stu- 
dies of Botany, Astrology, Chiromancy, &c. &c. three centuries ago, 
Books of Emblems are also noticed, and illustrated by fac-similes. 
| Fourth Daij.— Origin and Progress of Printing upon the Continent, 
A concise and f: aithful outline of this interesting ‘subject i is yet a desi- 
deratuim in bibliography. ' How far my past and recent pursuits may 
have fitted me for the task, the public is left to determine. 

Fifth Day.—~Portraits, Devices; and Marks of Ancient Printers. It 
willbe obvious that this ‘department of the work must be almost en- 
tirely decorative. Accordingly, there have been already cut in wood, 
facsimiles of the’ devices’ of Vostre, Fe tit, _ Rembolt, Regnault, Le 








» These fae: similés are ‘of the same ‘menos as the originals; and are not 
pei in the meegre’and unsatisfactory manner of Orlandi and Scholtz. 
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Noir, Vostreman, Gilles de Gourmont, Marnef, Roche, Eustoce, 
Galliot du Pré, Borcard, Tailleur, Cousitt; Coutean, Ascensius, 
Colineus, Morel, the Stephenses, ‘Pevendat, Chevellat, Amazeur, 
Vignon, Lambert, &c. &c.—among the French Printers;—of Aldus 
and his family, of Giolito, the Sess, the Giunte, the Sabii, the 
Scoti, &c.—among the Venetian Printers ; s—of Froben, Oporinus, 
Valentine Curio, Hervagius, Brylinger, Guarinus, Bebelius, Isingri- 
nius, &c.—-among the Basil Printers ;—of Plantin and Tibald, &c.— 
amoung the Antwerp Printers ;—of the Gryphii, the Frellei or Frel- 
lonii, &c.—among the Lyons Printers ;—and of the Elzevirs and 
Hac kins, &c.—among the Dutch Printers. Of many of these, several 
‘wericties of their devices will be given: and ¥ am already disposed: to 
exult in the wealth of my collectioo—which contains not fewer than 
six dolphins of Aldus,' and seven cats of the Sesse ! 

Of the Portraits of the Printers, those of Froben and Plantin, upon 
copper, (the first, from an original painting in the possession of Earl 
Spencer, and the second, from a scarce print by Goltzius,) cannot fail 
to be interesting to the lovers of fine printing, and learned printers. , 

Sivth Day.— Of Ancient and Modern Book Binding and Book 
Binders. Fac-similes of covers of old books, displaying tasteful and 
beautiful specimens of ancient art in the arabesque character, have 
been carefully selected. Anecdotes of modern Book Binders, with 
criticisms on their comparative merits, will form no uninteresting ad- 
dition to this department of the work. 

_ Seventh Day.—Literary Bibliography. The portraits of Mallin- 
krot, Maittaire, Meerman, Fabricius, Tiraboschi, and Lambecius,” 
‘will appear in this division of the work. 

 Bighth Day.— Of Book Sales by Auction. This department of 
the work will necessarily form a continuation of what appeared in the 
Bibliomania, from page 404 to 612. . Although I have been antici- 
pated in a portion of it, by the publication of Mr. Horne,’ . yet it 
seems essential to make hiieh a continuation, which will be found to 
contain some anecdotes not generally known. The Roxburgh, Stanley, 
Alchorne, Merly, Towneley, Edwards, Devonshire, and Grafton 
Book- Sales, afford materials sufficiently varied for the selection of the 
Book-Chronicler. 

_ Ninth Day.—Emineat English Booksellers and Printers. The 
portraits of the late Mr. T. Payne, and of Mr. George Nicol (Book- 
seller to his Majesty) as well as of the late Mr. Collins of Kettering, 
ef Caslon the Type-Founder, of Baskerville, and of Messrs. Bensley 
and Bulmer, will be introduced in this department of the work. | 

Tenth Day. —-Account of some of the most distinguished Public and’ 
Private Libraries in Great Britain. The libraries of Durham, York, 
and Lincoln Cathedrals, will be noticed in this department $) and a 
beautiful portrait of Dean Honeywood, the founder of the latter: 





‘ ; s 
, * Of these, three er fonr have not been given by Renouard, 
2 These portraits will necessarily be executed UPON COPPeF ss, 
4 Introduction to Bibliography ; bi caine 2 vols, Sve. 
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brary, as well as the portraits of James and Rouse, the earliest libra- 
rians of the Bodleian Collection) will enrich this tenth and last divi- 
sion. 

Such is the ‘Prospectus’ of the Bibliographical Decameron. It 
remains to make an observation of no small importance to the welfare 
of the work. Every candid and reflecting reader must allow, that, in 
the conduct of such a performance, consistently with the plan above 
laid down, which is intended to be rigidly carried into effect, it will 
demand no trifling support in the shape of pecuniary resources, Nearly 
one thousand pounds have been already devoted to the decorations 
alone: but to complete the plan, another thousand will be essentially 
requisite. For this, I purpose making an appeal to the liberality of 
my Subscribers ; and, as the work is published entirely at my own 
expense, to demand the contribution of one-third of the subscription 
‘price. This involves in it a consideration of the sum at which it will 
be probably published. 

Upon the maturest consideration, and making due allowance for a 
calculation which cannot embrace a few unforeseen contingencies, I do 
not imagine that these two volumes, printed in the best manner of the 
Shakspeare Press, in a small delicate type, upon paper of unusually 
fine substance (nearly the whole of which has been already manufac- 
tured for the work,) enriched with scarcely less than three hundred 
embellishments, and comprehending at least 1000 pages, can be pub- 
lished under 77. 7s. nor shall they exceed 7/. 17s. 6d. to the Sub- 
scriber. 

‘The work will be dedicated, by permission, to his Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire ; and I pledge myself it shall never be reprinted ; 
as far as I have the power of carrying such pledge into effect. 

Kensington, June 6, 1815. T. F. DIBDIN. 


Mr. C. Fletcher, of Nottingham, is preparing for publication, “ An 
Outline of the History of the Human mind,” as deducible from a close 
investigation of the principles of Language. 


BIBLICAL. 


S. Lyon, Hebrew Teacher, has now in the press, his Hebrew . 
Grammar and Lexicon. They will be comprised in four Volumes ; 


the Grammar will complete the first Volume, and will be published in 
the ensuing summer. 


ORIENTAL. 


A Hindostanee and English Dictionary, by Captain Thomas 
Roebuck, Examiner and Assistant Secretary in the College of Fort 
William, containing all the words and phrases to be met with in the vari- 
ous Hindostanee works, both prose and verse, that have hitherto been 
published ; including also the words in the valuable Dictionaries pub- 
lished by Dr. Gilchrist, Dr. Hunter, and Dr. Harris. 

A Persian, Arabic, and English Dictionary, upon a new plan. 
This work seems well calculated to facilitate the acquisition of the 
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business throughout India... By Ensign Houghton, of the Ber 
Military, Establishment,,,; > BPN ee 
., Hudeequtool, Bulaghut, a. Treatise on the Rhetoric, and Prosody 
of the Persians, edited by Muoluvee Jan Ulee, of the Arabic Depart- 
ment. BS. 10. F3O30. TO. je & load | gottiiow.».mbelbword 

Pooroosh Pureechai, or the Test of Man, . A, work containing 
the moral doctrines .of the Hindoos; being a translation from the 
Sunskrit into that dialect of the Hindoostanee language generally 
spoken. by the Hindoos in the Upper Provinces of Hindostan.. By 
Tarineechurn Mitr, Head Moonshee in the Hindostanee Department 
of the College. a TSE ee 

The. second volume of Mr. Harington’s. Analysis of the Laws and 
Regulations enacted by the Governor General in Council. er 

A Translation of the Story. of Soohrab, into English verse, by 
James Atkinson, Esq. This is considered one of the most beautiful 
and interesting Episodes in the Shahnamu of. Firduosee ; the original 
Persian will also: be annexed, taken from a manuscript copy collated 
under the superintendence of Dr. Lumsden, Professor of Arabic and 
Persian in the College. Notes are added, to illustrate all peculiar 
allusions and beauties, and references are, made to other passages in 
Persian ; or to analogous passages in European works, .by which the 
Student may be at once interested and informed, |... mah iinet 

Qamoos, a well-known Arabic Lexicon; to be edited by Shuekh 
Uhmed, a learned, native of Arabia, at. present attached. to;.the 
Arabic Department of the College... ., | | in ial 

A. Grammiar of the Telinga, Language, by the Rey. Wm. Carey, 
Professor of the Sunskrit, Bengalee, and Murhutta languages in the 
college of Fort William. This work has just been published... 

A Chinese Grammar, by the Rev. Mr. Morrison, Chinese Secre- 
tary to. the Honorable Company’s. Supercargoes at Canton. This 
work is likely to prove one of the most valuable results of European 
application and ability, which has yet opened a path to the acquire- 
ment of the difficult, and almost. unknown language of which it treats. 

Nuloduyn, a celebrated Romance; to be edited by Babooram 
Pundit, formerly translated by Fuezee into. Persian verse, under the 
name of Nuldumun. | be oincfeateann 

Dschevherei behijai ahmedija_ fi. Scheril wassagai Mohammedije, 
&c. Precious Pearls, serving to elucidate the principles, of the Ma- 
hometan Faith. Second Edition. 1810... The first Edition appeare: 
in, 1806, t ad i EI His 

A Translation of the New Testament, into Arabic, by .the., united, 
labors of: the Rev): Thomas Thomason and, Nathaniel Sabat, . [tis 
printing ina beautifulmew Arabic type, and the work is advanced as 
far as the fourth Gospel..| This:version was originally commenced by 
the late learned and indefatigable Chaplain, the Rev, H. Martyn, who, 
having been compelled to leave: the country for the benefit of his 
health, committed the further revision and ‘superintendence of the 


Persian Language, and will include. the, technical..terms employed, in 
Beng: 


ae 
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work’ t61Mr. Thomason: - No paitis ate spared to “render. this’ ver- 

sion as faithful to ‘the’ original, and as idiomatical as possible. 99 7 

SS Shee or the Enlightener of the Understaisding;  for- 

* traiislated” by’ Muolovee ‘Hufeez-ood-den,’ Moonshee’ to the 

Resident at Diblée, from the ‘Persian’ Tyari Dunish or: ‘Touchstone of 

knowledge, written by the famous Ubool Fual, py order of the Em- 
peror Ukbur. ’ It consists of 16 chapters. ° 

“Ist. Contains an account of the work, as given’ ‘by the fainous 
Philosopher, Boozoorchimihr. 

“2d: Gives an account of Puzroiyu, a Physician of great eminence, 
and a man distinguished for his learning and accomplishments, who 
was prevailed upon by Nuosherwan the just, King of Persia, to under- 
take a journey into India for the purpose of obtaining this celebrated 
book. 

3d. On the folly of attending to the reports of Tale-bearers. 

Ath. On the punishment consequent to bad actions, and the wretch- 
ed end of an ill-spent life. 

“5th. On the happy effects of agreement among Friends, and the 
support they afford to each other. 

“6th. On the necessity of watching the movements of an enemy, 
and being aware of his hypocrisy and wiles. 

‘7th. On the mischief of inattention to the object we profess to 
pursue, or being remiss in the pursuit. 

Sth. On the fatal effects of precipitation. 

‘oth. On foresight and policy, and by what expedients we may con- 


virtues of a King. 
12th. On the retribution with which crimes are usually pursued. 
“13th. On the bad effects of aspiring at what is above our sphere, 
while our proper business is neglected. 
14th. On the excellence of knowledge and modesty, and the good 
effects of mature deliberation. 
“sth. That Kings ought to beware of the representations of dis- 
honest ane deceitful men. 
“46th, That temporal vicissitudes are not to be regarded, but ever y 
thing referred to God’s sovereign will and absolute decrees. 

"The above gives only a general idea of each Chapter, which con- 
tains many beautiful tales expressed in the finest dialect of the Hin- 
ddostance language; and as most of the terms of thought and, speech 
employed: by the superior’ class of natives:are to. be found. inthis 

book}’reduced to -the’'standard) of common lite; ‘anc adapted, te its 
most familiar incidents, it is presumed that the perusal of such a work, 
céntaining a Varietyof phrases and easy modes.of »expression, cannot 
fail of being useful'to those; who are: desirous i converse nite ele- 


gdiicecand propriety Hindostanees) 00) 
Ridya Durpun, or the Mirror of Selencet Gon ‘the Uwudh 
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Bilas; originally written in the Poorbee Bhasha, by Sree La.Kuvi, 
about 170. years ago, and now for the first time translated hay 
peculiar dialect of the Hindee usually spoken by the pulp eas _. This 
work, besides’ the History of Ramu, contains an strac almost. 
all the’arts and’ s¢iences Known to the Hindoos, fe is Peaateed: ger, 
nerally as one of the most valuable and curious works in the | guage 5. 
by Mirzaee Beg, a ative of Uwudh, under the sl verittetidebee of 
Captain Roebuck, Examiner and Assistant Secretary to the College 
of Fort William. 

A Punjabee Dictionary, explained in Persian and. “Hindostanee, 
by Moonshee Kasheeraj, a native of the Punjab. 

The Printing-Office of the University of Casan, "AUNOMSICAR orsdhs 
new edition of the Koran, in 8vo.—An elementary Book on the Tartar 
Language, P : 

aa 
Mr. J. A. G. Weigel of Leipsic has published: 
Grece linguz Dialecti recognita opera Mich. Maittaire. Post J. F. 


Reitzium, qui'preef. et excerpta ex Apoll. Dysc. Gramm. addid. to- 
tum opus rec, aux. F.G. Sturzius, 1807. 


Sturzii F. G. Liber de Dialecto Maced. et Alex. 1808. 


Fabule Msopice, quales ante Planudem fereb. ex vet. cod. Abb. 
Flor, nunc prim. erute una cum aliis partim hineinde:coll. partimex 
codd. depromtis, lat. vers. et not. exorn. Stud. Fr. de Furia. C. Ind: 
(Acced, Prolegomena editoris, Fabricii not. litt. Tyrwhitt de Babrio, 
Huschkii Diss, de Archilocho, Bentleii Diss. de Hsopo.) 1810. 


_ Idem Liber. Grece. Cum Not. Fr. de versio et al. Sine Diss. hag 
Tyrwhitti etc. c. ind. 1810. 


Eedem fabulz, Greece c. not. et ind. Schneideri. In-usum schol. 
1810. 


Empedoclis et Parmenidis Fragmenta ex cod. Taur. Bibl. restit. et 
ill, ab A. Peyron. Simul agitur de genuino gr. textu comment. ‘Sia 
plicii in Arist. de Colo et: mundo, 1810. u 


Pindari opera quz supersunt. Textum in’ genuina metra restit.’ et 
ex fide libror. MSS. doctorumque conject. rec. annot. crit. scholia 1 in 
i Sch intexpr. lat. comment. perp. et indd. add. A. Boeckhius, tom. i. 
p. 1, 2. 1811, 1814. 

(Tomi: primi. pars prior. textum poet complectitur librorum 
scriptorum subsidio recensitum, quorum  descriptionem preefatio 
suppeditat, eumque ad leges metricas constitutum, que in altera 
parte explieantur. - Altera pars continet de metris Pindari libros tres, 
quibus precepta artis metrice et musice Grecorum docentur, cum 
notis criticis in Pindari:carmina,, In ¢alce addita est tabula Greece 
musices modis explicandis inserviens.) 


Pindari Carmina, Grece., In usum prelect. 1814. 


Boeckhii, Aug. Commentationes acad. II. cont. specimen emend. in 
Pindari Carmina. 1811. 
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Apparatus titers TIT. tomi C. tnddt.  (Catalogus libror. venal. Cum 
pretiiss) © Bgtmensy fos 


@sROoe 


“Gregotit Conti edie? *Grammaticor. Win; Meas lingue 
Grace, quib. add, snune ‘prim. -ed. Manuelis Moschopuli lib. devocum 
passionib. Rec. etc, not. G. Keenii, F.J. Bastii, J. F. Boissonadi suis- 
que’. ed. G. H. Schefer, Ace, Basti Comment, palzogr.. c..tabb.)zn. 
vii. oroti, “ge ; 


BS a | is ey 
“Theocriti, Bionis, et Moschi carmina a bucolica. "Gr.et lat. €. var. 
lect. et,not. ‘Valckenaer« Lugd. B..1810.. 


Ejusdem decem Idyllia. Gr. lat. C. ei. _Adoniazus, uberior annot. 
instr. par gqageae ibid. 18}0. 





The copies to be printed will be limited to the 
number of Subscribers 


FOR THE NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF 


Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus. 


«To be.edited by A. J. VALPY, A. M. late Feilow of Pemb. 
College, Oxford; and. Mr... E. EH.» BARKER, of-Trin. College, 
Cambridge. 

To be printed:at. Mr. A. vi Va alpy’s Press, London. 

The work will be published. an.:Parts, at 17. 1s. ‘each—large 
paper 2/. 2s. each. ‘T’o be completed in 4 or 5 years. Itis ex- 
pected that the Work will be comprised in 24 Nos. 

Persons desirous of Subscribing are respectfully requested to 
send their names .to Mr, A. ni Valpy, Tooke’s Court, Chancery 
Lane ; ; and to appoint a Correspondent i in London to receive each 
Number, and. pay.the.amount of the Subscription. ) 

6 correct List of Subscribers” Names will be recorded in the 
Work. 

Phe ‘Number ‘already:subscribed are 73 large aid 836 small ; 
a List of which, together with the Materials for the Improvement 
of the New Edition, is. inserted in, Nos. XIX. and XX... of the 
Guasstcan Journan3 andmay-be had gratisat all the Classical 
Booksellers’ in London ; and at Mr. A. J. VALPY’s, Tooke’s 
Court, Chancery Lane, 

_ The Subscription will soon ‘be closed. : 

~ No. I. will be published in the. ensuing Summer.—April. 1815. 
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-. otes to Correspondents, 





The Notices of Mr. Jones’s Greek Grammar, and Mr. Hunt- 
ingford’s Pindar are unavoidably postponed till our next. 


H. R.’s Greek Ode has been received. vie 


The Continuation of Bishop Pearson’s Tracts in our next. 





In nuperam Macni Ducis de WeLuincton Victoriam. 
Perseos Angliaci Gorgo nova Gallica vidit 
fiigida victricem: vidit, et interiit. 
J. HAYTER. 





, [ADVERTISEMENT.]| 
This Day is publishea, in Octavo, price 7s. 6d. 


HORA PELASGICE. 


PART THE FIRST. 

Containing An Inquiry into the Origin and Language of the Pelasgi, 
or Ancient Inhabitants of Greece ; with a Description of the Pelasgic 
or Holic Digamma, as represented in the various Inscriptions in which 
it is still preserved ; and an attempt to determine its genuine Pelasgic 
Pronunciation. 

By HERBERT MARSH, D.D.F.R.S. 
Margaret Professor of Divinity in Cambridge. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street, London; and sold 

by Deighton, Nicholsons, and Barrett, Cambridge. 1 





END. OF NO. XXII. 
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